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PREFACE 


The four Gospels contain not one, but many t 
portrait?*" nf Clirisl, as they .'reveal oimq. or other 
aspect of His ‘rich and unique personality. In 
the narratives, *’hov^ever, the transition from one 
to the other* is so rapid that the mind fails to 
retain more than a faint impression of each. We 
need to isolate the different portraits if each aspect 
of His varied personality is to produce its full 
impression. 'The following study is an atteiiipt Vo 
present one of these many striking portraits. It 
brings before us the figure of Christ, as the 
Prophet of Nazareth of the common people, who 
moved in and out amongst them in the closest 
in4imacy, who was"* accessible to all and in sym- 
pathy with all, who dealt \^ith ^them as individuals 
in the intimacy of private and personal intef- 
coiifse. In the picture thus presented to us the 
background is so commonplace^ the environment 
is so ordinary,* that the figures stand out in sharp 
relief, and the faces reveal all the conflicting 
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passions and changing feelings ©f the soul. * ITis 
portrait of the Jesus of the Gospel interviews is 
Ojie which •well deserves and anvply repays the 
deepest study. Perhii^s one of the fnost valuable 
resAlts of such a study is the very sisong im- 
pression it leaves ^upoi^ tile mind, that •in these 
interviews we^have before us fact arfd not fancy, 
history and^ not myth^ The figures are evidently 
real men r^^id womeTj, the queStiofis afT practical 
and not academic, the movemenf of thought is 
thKobbing^with life and persoifalityT We may not 
possess the negatives from ‘which these portraits 
have been printed, but the pictures have* all the 
characteristics of photographs, and therefore imply 
both* negatives ai^d originals. The portrait of 
Jtsus*ns too natural to be artificial, too instinct 
with life to bt; imaginative, and it has too much 
personality to be mythical. Here especially we 
are brought face to face wfith the Christ of 
history. 
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1 

AN ISRAEL BUT NOT A JACQ« 

- • 

John i. 43-5I. 

Personal infliJenee is one of those subjectj^ in 
regard to wjiich our knowledge is in inverse 
proportion to our familiarity. We are intipiately 
acquainted with it both in ourselves and*in others. 
We speak of it as though it were the simplest 
conception, aijd yet the moment we atternpt to 
explain it and account for it, we find ourselves in 
a region of mystery. In those cages in which it 
is very pronounced, we acknowl^ge the mystery 
in the common terms we use to describe it. Wf 
speak of it as an infatuation, thereby acknowledging 
that the person subject to it acts* in *a manner 
which is inexplicable, We^talk of the fascination 
one mind exercises over ahother, meaning that th^ 
iyfluence is beyond our powers of comprehension. 
We even fall back on the language of superstition, 
and refer to spells and enchantments. If we are 
under the* ty^ranny of the new creed which some of 
our scientific leaders ^eem ihclined to impose, we 
M i ‘ B • 
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may possibly talk 'of telepathy, or affinities, or 
magnetism, and delude ’ ourselves into the belief 
that by attaching a li.bel we have explained a 
myste»*y. We are apt to forget tha^ every man’s 
inner life is and must be more or less of a mystery 
to every other man. We are individuals and 
not atoms, and the atomic theory cannot be 
applied to us. We cannot be accurately weighed 
and numbered, and our relations to other atoms 
definitely fi^ved. W e combine on no fixed principle, 
we are repelled according to no definite rule. The 
att»*action and repulsion are not necessarily those 
of one class for another class : they are those of 
one SQul for another saul. The psychologist, if 
he likes, may, after the manner of the chemist, 
seek, to fix our psychic weight and determine our 
soul affinity, but we shall behave not according to 
the laws he may lay down, but according to those 
of our own personality. We are not concerned 
with the justification of his theories, but with 
^he satisfaction of our own individuality. The 
explanation, therefore, of the influence which one 
person exVrts over another niust be sought, not 
so much in the application of general rules, as in 
the accurate appreciation of the particular relations* 
between Ihe two. There is an explanation which 
^accounts for the fact, though it may not be possible 
to bring it under* any general rule. The response 
of one nature to another is not irrsTtionaf, but it is 
essentially individualistic. 
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^ One of the Chief factors* in the personal in- 
fluence which one churact^r exercises over another, 
is due to the presence# of a sympathy whieh 
is antjcipi^ti^ie rather tharj responsive. Tio the 
sympathy which respohds to our varying mgods, 
we answer with affecdon, but to the sympathy 
which r^ads us and und^rsta?ids our moods, we 
respond with devotion. .Jin the« first case we 
recognis^ the reflex action of our own feelings, 
in the other ^2ase we perceiVe the presence of* a 
nature which acts upon us, and an influence which 
moves and cotTtrok us. The sympathetic n^ure 
which is meirely responsive, is a companion with 
whom ive can have felK^w’ship, but the sympathetic 
nature which is anticipative, dominates \is with its 
influence either for good or evil. The one can 
read the pr^ent, the other reads past, present, 
and .future, infers the past from the present, and 
anticipates the future. The former knows as 
much or as little as we like tc? reveal, the other 
has a kind of telepathic knowledge of us, and 
seems to understand us better than we do ou^*- 
selves. It is thi^; •superior knowkdge*Vhich lays 
its spell upon us, and ^brkigs us under that 
• dominating influence which others do not agd 
cannot understand. There is no hypnotism,* for 
we have not lost our personality, but we ha#ve 
found some one who .know? us better than we 
know ourselves, and in whose judgment we have 
greater confidence. 
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t 

It is the richness'of Christ’s syippathy in bof-h 
^ thesq respects, which accourfts for that remark- 
a(jle personal influence J^which He seems to have 
possesced over His disciples. His sympathy was 
both responsive and anticipative. He kijew what 
was in men ; He could read character as other men 
read books; He could understand , moods ^ and. 
anticipate feelifigs in way which was unique. 
His nature^was, as it were, telepathic, and* He was 
k(!enly se/isltive to what in these , days We are 
accustomed to call the psycholojjical moment. 
Thr is perhaps most evident 'in those seemingly 
sudden calls which He addressed to His disciples, 
and the equally sudden fes{)onse which the*y made 
to His call. This is well illustrated in the call 
of Nathaniel, which in this respect is the most 
re/narkable of thenTall. ^ 

The information we have about Nathaniel is 
very meagre. -His name is not mentioned by the 
Synoptists in their list of the disfiples, though it 
has been conjectured that he is the same as the 
Bartholomew who is‘ generally associated with 
Philip in their Tists. §upposiVig this to be tjje 
case, they give us n6 information even about Bar- 
tholomev/. We are dependent upt)n the Gospel • 
according to John, and to its account of his call,. 
Tof all the infprmation we possess of him. Slight 
though this is, diere arc a few touches which 
give definiteness to an otherwise slfadpwy figure. 
Apparently he*was a friend of Philip, to whom he 
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op^ed his introdiiction to Jesus, and possibly also 
of Philip’s fellow “townsmen, Andrew and Peter. 
Philip having responded tt) the invitation of Christ 
to be jone;ofiHis disciples, chastens to tell his# friend 
Nathanid of the discovery which he and his twogom- 
panions have made. would seem to have 

been a comrjion understancling^between them as to 
the interests of life about wbjch the}» were solicitous. 
They wgre evidently religious men, atid as such 
the thtime of f hie/ moment was the c(fr»ing of the 
Messiah of whom Moses and the Prophets had 
written. Excifed With the importance of theyiis- 
covery he had made, Philip wastes no time over pre- 
liminaaes, but eager! y^anhounces his news. . “We 
have found Him about whom Moses in the Law 
wrote, and also the Prophets, — Jesus, the sgn of 
Joseph, a mau of Nazareth.” • Nathaniel is a man 
whoie mind moves slowly, who needs time to think, 
and who is not at all in the habit of accepting every 
opinion which ij offered to him. * He, too, has his 
own ideas of the Messiah of prophecy, and has be^i 
meditating much upon His coming. Evidently 
hjs ideas are such#aC^ do not readily •fit m with any 
local personage. His own aAd*the neighbouring 
•village of Nazareth are Hardly the places in whioh 
he would be prepared to look for the* promised 
Messiah. He is too well acquainted with liie 
condition of things there to * expect much from 
such a qua;-tef. His conception of the Messiah 
is too exalted to actord \^ell with the probable 
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character of a man of ^^azareth. ' V Can anythipg 
goocj come out of Nazareth It is too near his 
dwn home te be able tcf produce anything but the 
commonplace. It is far too ordinary ^.tow 4 to be 
the birthplace of the Messiah of his expfictations. 
Philip is a sympathetic friend, but he has not the 
telepathic nature which*can influence, one of^Na- 
thaniel’s stamp: He *lcnows, however, One who 
has, and i^isely contents himsejf with answering, 
‘‘X^ome aiicF see.” • , 

Nathaniers pace is all too slo\v for Philip’s 
eagerness. His manner is foo ^phlegmatic for 
Philip’s enthusiasm. The distance^ is travelled 
in silence, each being bu*syVith his own thoughts. 
At length* they are near enough for Nathaniel to 
get his first view of this man of Nazareth who has 
n^ade such an imprEssion upon his friend. Before, 
however, he has even scanned the face, the^ lips 
open, and he is astonished with the words, “ See, 
here comes an Fsrael but not a^ Jacob; a true 
Uraelite in whom there is no deceit.” The words 
are no mere hasty character-reading, such as can 
be described iir^ibstract terms. * There is a personal 
reference which implies an intimate knowledge. 
A past experience is suddenly revived in Nathaniel’s' 
mind. He takes no notice of*' the testimon)^ to 
,hi<i sincerity, ^hich is but the superficial meaning 

of the words. ?t* is the distinction between a 

* 

Jacob and an Israel upon which his liiind is centred. 
Where was it that that*strug^e took place between 
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tlje meaner and' the nobl®r nature within him ? 
Surely he was alone at thh time, and the wrestling 
was in his own mind and# heart. Hgw coulcJ thk^ 
man oT ])>^z^rcth know anything about it ? ^ They 
had never met before’ and not even Philip l^new 
the severe struggle through which he had passed. 
“An I?rael^ and not a Jacol?” ! Yes, that was 
exactly descriptive of the struggle .through which 
he had cpnie and had prevailed. But Ik)w did this 
man know it His astonishn^ent expriiis^es itself*in 
the question, ‘^How can you possibly know me ” 
“ Before Philip called you, when you were 
under the fig-tree I saw you,” Christ answers. 
It is 4he simplicity ifi die reply which makes it 
forcible to Nathaniel. It is its connection with 
the previous remark which flashes intelligence into 
Nathaniefs mind. The possession of a kind of 
supernatural vision, which most commentators 
seem to see in the words, is not what strikes 
Nathaniel. It is rather the insight into his nature 

and inner life, which strikes with the force of con- 

• 

viction into his mind. Any one, even though uji- 
t^oticed by himself* mighty have se^ig him under the 
fig-tree, but who could knpw «th5 struggle between 
the Jacob of his birth anfl the Israel of his striving, 
between the meanness of his actual and* the n6ble- 
ness of his ideal, of which that struggle un4er 
the fig - tree was the ^ type •and symbol ? The 
link of tirjie *and place which his mind has been 
vainly seeking is supplied.* It was.under that fig- 
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tree that his wrestling, took place, and the nobler 
Israel triumphed over the meaner Jacob. It was 
*i%ot that this^Man of Nazareth had seen him when 
he thqught himself alo^e, nor even that fte had 
noticed his mental struggle,' — another might have 
done that, — bur it was that He had both seen and 
understood, had bdch discerned and ^interpreted. 
Nathaniel had .never ujiderstood himself ; his life 
had been aw. enigma to him ; along with tl^e loftiest 
aspirations^, te had discovered unutterable depths 
of meanness in his nature. The experience 

thrcnigh which he had passed «/n (hat memorable 
day under the fig-tree had been typical of his 
whole life, though he hud ‘not realised it, at the 
time. Yet this stranger whom he had never seen, 
and with whom he had never talked, had explained 
in a single sentence che riddle of his life. He had 
done more than explain the past, He had inter- 
preted the present, and His forecast of the future 
inspired Nathaniel with new hope, by declaring 
him to be not the mean and deceitful Jacob of his 
pessimistic moods, but the Israel of his hopes and 
striving. conviction is borne in upon his 

mind, that the discovery of the Messiah which 
Philip had announced, m'ust be true. This must 
be the greater Son of David, Son of God, and 
premised Kin^ of Israel. His phlegmatic nature 
is at last aroused,® ^nd with an enthusiasm even 
greater than that of Philip, he exclainis, “ Rabbi, 
you are the Soa of God ; you aie the King of Israel.’’ 
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Christ notices the qukk response to a just 
estimate and a generous* interpretation, and^ pre- 
dicts much frpm one wha possesses so sensitive ♦a 
nature. ,Gij<sater things were in store for ais Israel 
than wej'c possible for a Jacob. The heart; that 
was so quick to recognise the Divine, on finding 
itself ft)r Jhc first time* unflerstood, would see 
greater things yet. The .vision which Jacob saw 
in a dr;^am, this real Israel would perceive as a 
fact. • In pli^ce of the ladder of Jacob’s dream 
connecting htsiven and earth, the Divine and the 
human, he woilld^ee the Ideal realised in the^Son 
of Man wh# was also Son of God. “ Because I 
said U) you, I saw yo*j ilnder the fig-tree, do you 
believe in Me ? You shall see greater things than 
that. In most solemn truth 1 tell you that you 
shall see heaven opened wide* and the angels of 
God ascending and descending on the Son of 
Man.” 

To the critij:al mind unillumhied by sympathy, 
this recognition of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah 
is inexplicable. The grounds for it are so lament- 
ably inadequate^ • When you j^vere.^under the 
fig-tree I saw you,” is quitp irK:apable of producing 
the reply, “You are the*Son of God ; you are the 
King of Israel.”* A true criticism, However, is 
sympathetic as well as judicial, it is appreciative^s 
well as intelligent. It distin*gnishes between the 
connotation of an expression at different periods 
of time, and between tfie ’objective fiict and the 
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subjective appreciation • of the facit. ^ Nathaniel js 
neither a Christian theologian on the one hand, 
libr a Jewish^scribe on tfce other. IJis expression, 
Son ofiGod, means nothing more than the .Messiah ; 
but bis Messiah is not simply the Messiah of whom 
Moses and the Prophets wrote, but the Messiah 
of whom Nathaniel read* and interprettjd according 
to his^ religious** needs. There is a Messiah who 
satisfies thef* heart, as well as a Messiah wJhiO satis- 
fid^ the intellect ; a Messiah who ful^ls the desires 
of the soul, as well as one who fulfils the Scrip- 
ture. The recognition of tht' ohe is intuitive, 
the recognition of the other is a process of reason- 
ing. Nathaniel had read fhe prophecies aud was 
probably familiar with the orthodox interpretation, 
but (jleep down in the man’s nature there was an 
interpretation of thl^ prophecies which was based 
upon the needs of his own heart. When he fe'und 
One who fulfilled those needs, to whom his secret 
longings and earifest strivings were an open book, 
tbe recognition was the flash of intuition. 

• It was this response of the heart which Christ 
sought for*and -welcomed. Hfe •,condemnation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees for their failure to recog- 
nise Him, was not a condemnation of intellectual 
difficulties’ but of moral obliquity. They studied 
the technicalities of the Law, but they ignored the 
intuitions of the «oul. They instituted a minute 
inquiry into the letter of prophecy, hut t!iey were 
indifferent to* its sffirit. •They searched the 
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Scriptures for indications* of the place of the 
Messiah’s birth, but they shut their eyes tg His 
actual^ presence. Whai? the babe^ instinctivefly 
saw, .was- hidden from the •wise and prudent^ It is 
the response of the heart to the Divine which is 
the essential feature of the religious life, just as it 
is tjie respQiise of the heart to the Good which is 
essential to the moral life.-. The i^itellect njay lag 
a long way behind , its processes of refisoning may 
require a mr^ch longer time to arriv’t »at the c6n- 
clusion, but \^e imperil the life of the soul when 
we are indifferent to its intuitions. Accuracy in 
the expression of the truth perceived must be left 
to the intellect, but* it* is loyalty to the truth 
perceived which is the essence of the religious life. 
Our expressions may need constant revision, but 
our loyalty must not wavef. When we h^ve 
recognised in Jesus the Christ which the heart 
needs, loyalty demands that we should leave all 
and follow Hiiai. 
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THE RATIONALIST 
John iii. 1-2 i 

Th^ie is a type of mind whic4i i§ compelled to 
look at every subject from the standpoint of pure 
reason, and whose only mIetHod of apprehension is 
by the exefcise of the logical faculty. Its outlook 
is broad enough to embrace every department of 
life, but its only avenue of approach i? the narrow 
path of the critical judgment and the strait gate of 
the logical syllogism. There is a bondage of the 
intellect as well a^ a slavery of th^ passions, and 
tl\e reason can be as tyrannical as the emotions. 
There are no departments of human interest where 
the contrast between the ^reason* and the emotions 
is so marked as in the fase of Art and Religion. 
They both appeal to the intellectual and emotional 
side of hun’ian nature, and for their truest apprecia- 
tioK, as well as for their best expression, they each 
need the exercise both faculties. Neither Art 
nor Religion can be dominated by either the 
intellect or the* emotiorts without becoming partial 

12 
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one-sided^. 'Under the tyranny of the intellect 
Art becomes unnatural ; 'under the tyranny of the 
emotions it becomes unU-ue. Similarly, Religicrh 
may be sp dominated by the reason as to be lifeless, 
or it may be so subject to the emotions as be 
absolutely noxious. There is a constant tendency 
to exalf thp reason above the emotions, or the 
emotions above the reason ; to regard them as rivals 
instead gf recognising them as copartners. Reason 
is not the ai]tithesis of faith, nor is » filth a si/b- 
stitute for reason. There are things which the 
reason cannot perdeive, because they are spiriti^ally 
discerned. There are spirits which need to be 
tried by the critical jiid^ment before they can be 
pronounced to be of God. Religion i^ an art as 
well as a science, and for its just appreciation it 
needs the hejp of the emotions as well as of the 
inteUect. 

Nicodemus is the type of the religious rationalist, 
whose only facplty of perceptic^n is the intellect. 
He is the critic in the sphere of religion, who§e 
reason can approve the things that are excellei>t, 
hut whose spirit, has never been * thralled by a 
responsive emotion. His i^iind instinctively recog- 
nises the true, but his soul is irresponsive to the 
beautiful. He rfiinks in logical formulas and 
speaks in syllogisms. His mind is^ a rich storey- 
house of convictions, but his hefirt is destitute of 
passion. With religion as a branch of human 
knowledge he is perfectly familiar, but of religion 
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as the art of true living 'he is utterly ignorant. An 
interview between such a 'man -and Christ is full of 

I 

ftiterest and instruction, t 

Th^ statement that .he came by n,ight for fear 
of th*^ Jews, which is usually interpreted as marking 
him out as a secret disciple, is far more likely to indi- 
cate the sensitiveness of ‘intellectual pride than any 
fear of persecution. Such a mind shrinks from the 
fear of being regarded as in any need of infJtruction 
more thant from anything else. It is^ as a rule, too 
serenely philosophical to be troubled by what people 
may think of its convictions, and its intellectual life 
is so completely removed from conduct as to be in 
little danger of encountering persecution. Such 
a man, hoWever, has so long regarded himself as 
self-sufficient, that the thought of going to an out- 
sider for instruction^, and, above all, of being seen 
on such an errand, is intolerable. There may be 
little likelihood of his being so regarded, but his 
self-consciousness causes mere shadows to appear 
like substances, and makes him go out of his way 
to avoid them. The attraction,* however, which 
the unknown has produced is too keen to allow 
him to keep away, and he will seek for an oppor- 
tunity of doing secretly what he shrinks from 
doing openly. A ruler of the Jews would naturally 
n<^t like to be seen going to the young Prophet of 
Nazareth, and though he might be willing to sacri- 
fice his own self-esteem, he would hesitate to lose 
the esteem of the pe6ple. ‘'The interview itself 
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Ignds no support to the idea of secret discipleship. 
The contrast between opposite natures, rather, than 
the sympathy between congenial spirits, is the 
dominant note in the conversation. Christi seems 
to be conscious of the presence of the representative 
of a party rather than of a would-be disciple, while 
Nicodeftius finds himself in a region of antipathies 
with which he has nothing in common, rather than 
in the presence of a master mind with''whom he is 
in syftipathetic accord as an eager disoiple. There 
is repulsion racher than attraction, a recognition of 
incompatibility*" nlther than the communion of 
kindred spirits. In Nicodemus Christ finds the 
spirit which rejects testimlony, the intellectual strait 
gate which can admit nothing in the shape of faith. 
Just in the same way Nicodemus finds in Christ, 
not the philosopher whom he scvught, but the mystic 
whom he cannot understand. His logical faculties 
have no roomfor their display ; his criticaljudgment, 
accustomed to weigh arguments’ and analyse pre- 
misses, is utterly at fault in the presence of a deqp 
religious experience, and the quick insight of 
personal faith. K’e visits the stu^ko dF the great 
painter in the capacity of the art critic, rather than 
as the enthusiastic disciple anxious to be admitted 
as a pupil of the Great Master. 

His opening sentence reveals the capacity ® mi 
which his visit is made, and* ehe type of mind 
which he r^prfisents. “ We know that you are a 
teacher come from God, fbr no one can do the 
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works which you are doing exce'pt God be witji 
him.y The plural pronoun is the substitute for 
^11 impersonfiil cult or ♦school of thought ; the 
conjunction which introduces the reason for his 
opinion reveals the mind accustomed to move 
along the formal processes of thought. His secret 
visit, however, precludes the idea that he came 
merely as the representative of a class, and betrays 
a personal interest which must not be ignored. 
Hti is conscious of the impression s^uch a visit is 
likely to produce, and therefore endeavours to 
expyess in an impersonal way the 'opinion he has 
formed, lliis is both easy and natural, for the 
type of mind which Niebddmus represents .prides 
itself on arriving at its conclusions by such exact 
reasoning, that every other follower of reason 
must perforce arrive at the same conflusion. He 
had observed both the Man and His deeds, and by 
the strictest logic had concluded that such deeds 
pointed to a more'intimate connectjion between the 
Treacher and God than he was accustomed to meet 
elsewhere. Like the art critic he had studied the 
painter’s pictunerS, and recogniseci the hand of the 
Master, and like the art critic who has discovered 
a new painter, he was just as anxious to indicate 
his own penetration as to pay«a tribute to the 
pointer’s genius. 

There is an abi^uftness in the answer of Christ 
which is designed to dispense with ali preliminaries, 
and deal with* essentials. Religion is not a mere 
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system of tjiought upon which the mind can 
exercise its logic, while the soul is untouched and 
irresponsive. It is a lift produced ^by the touch 
of the Divide Spirit, and •apart from that rontact, 
even the^perception of spiritual verities is impotsible. 
The reason may convince us of the existence ot 
God, it*may satisfy us of the reality of the relation 
between God and man, but.it can ‘never en^ible us 
to percejvc the beauty of that life of^tommunion 
with God w'hjch is the very heart of frife religion. 
Reason is the Activity of the human mind working 
on the materials •presented to it, and though it 
may infer a* Mind above the human, it can no 
more •attain to communion with that Mind, than 
the man can lift himself to the starry* world his 
eyes behold. Religion is the activity of the spirit 
responding tg the influence of the Divine Spirit ;^a 
life gf feeling, not a process of thought ; a divine 
conception within the soul, not a human perception. 
In the deepest ^nse it is not the* stretching out of 
lame hands to find a God, it is the grasping of the 
outstretched hand of God. Its origin therefore is 
from above and n®t*from beneath ; >t»is the response 
of the soul to an influence from above, not the 
•erection of an altar to an unknown power to which 
man bows in subjection. This latter conception 
man by his reason might create, but the former iie 
can only receive. Until this infhience from above 
has toucTied the soul, the Divine is beyond the 
mental vision, an unseen afid unknown province 
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of life. “ Except a ntan is born from above, he 
camK)t see the kingdom of Gad.’’ 

Nicodemas is as nAich disconcerted by this 
shiftiii'g of the standpomt as he is my;^tified by the 
style ot the reply. He is carried out of the region 
of premisses and conclusiqns in which his mind is 
in the habit of moving, into the domain of the 
categorical imperatives of conscience and the 
testimony ' of spiritual insight. He is ,.at home 
in the methods of what Kant has called the Pure 
Reason, but the affirmations of'^ the Practical 
Re '^son are as disconcerting as they are perplexing. 
He realises, however, that underneath. the metaphor 
employed, an entirely new process for the acquisition 
of knowledge is insisted on ; that all his previous 
training is of no avail, and that he is asked to 
ipake a fresh start.' The impossibility of such a 
procedure is the outstanding fact which conf’-onts 
him, an impossibility as great as the physical rebirth 
of the metaphor! His mind has. developed and 
grown in a certain definite direction quite as much 
as his body, and to start afresh in an entirely 
different iireetnon is as, impossible as a return to 
infancy. He does mot, attempt to ridicule the use 
of a metaphor, he takes it up and applies it. He 
does not ‘dispute the necessity o*f the new method, 
•he fails to se^ its possibility. Plow can the mnid, 
he argues, which ffias grown old in the use of the 
methods of the Pure Reason, atid Jias known 
no other, suddenly discard"* them and apply the 
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ijiethods of tlje Practical Reason. As well expect 
the old man to start*again as the new-born child. 

In His reply Christ reaffirms the •thought, but 
expands the, idea. There# is a twofold bi^Hih for 
man, because there is a twofold nature in tman. 
He is a son of man, but he is also a son of God. 
The oifb i?^ an actuality, the other a possibility. 
He is related to Nature, and therefore there is a 
natural J^irth which all have experienced ; he is 
related to Qod, and therefore ther« fnay be* a 
spiritual birth.* As long as a man is only conscious 
of his relationsltip*tO Nature, he is merely a naUjral 
man, the roiRult of a natural process. To be 
conscious of his relationsliip to God, his soul must 
be responsive to the touch of the Divine Spirit. 
The germ of the spiritual is in him, but it must 
be quickened, into life, and respt^nd to the influences 
of tlae spiritual environment in which alone it can 
live and move and have its being. The reason is 
a part of his ei^dowment as a natural man, and its 
operations are sufficient for all his relationship) 
with Nature, but it deals with sense impressions 
qiily, and as long*a^ it is tjius limited, lU is power- 
less to bring him into relations with the spiritual. 

• The essence of the religious life, however, is com- 
munion with God; a response of the hunaan to the 
Divine spirit. The quickening of ^ the spiritual-, 
therefore^ is absolutely necessary if a man is to 
enter into that relation with the Divine Father 
which constitutes the*essencC of the ‘religious life. 
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There is no need for astonishment at the necessity 
for ia spiritual birth, nor is 'there any reason to 
regard it a? impossible. It is mysterious, no 
doubt^" but so are many*of even Nature’s methods. 
The*eye which observes Nature and her operations 
cannot see her breathing in the rushing wind, but 
what the eye cannot see the ear ca#n hear, ^and 
though the origin and* the goal are alike beyond 
the reach of either eye or ear, man recognises the 
presence Sf^’bne of Nature’s forces, #and utilises it 
to bear his boat across the lake, *and carry the 
cha.T away from his wheat. It iTs even so with the 
breath of God, the Divine Spirit. • The reason 
may not perceive, just as the eye does not see, but 
the spirit of man feels just as the ear hears, and 
responding to the inspiration from above, enters 
ip to a new kingdom of gracious and life-giving 
influences. 

The pride of class and the prejudice of early 
training are too potent with Nicodemus to allow 
him to be convinced. Such a conception of the 
religious life is a complete reversal of the teaching 
of the schools,' and subversive of the religions 
organisation in which * he has been brought up. 
To, accept it would mean to part company with' 
the traditions of the past, and surrender ^the 
position and « power he at present enjoys. A 
teaching which led to such an impossit)le result 
must surely be incredibly. He feels the force of 
what has beeh said, but his logical mind draws the 
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i«ievitable con/:lusion frorji *the new premisses, and 
he shrinks from tht prospect which it presents. 
Unconsciously he has mSde his chcftce, and un- 
knov^ingly has rejected •the light. Old a^socia- 
tions have claimed and secured his allegiance, the 
ties of party have suj:cejsfu]ly resisted the at- 
tractions of .the unique personality of the Prophet 
of Nazareth. His mind ‘has htin too long ac- 
customed to the deductions and coi^clusions of 
exact* reasoning to accept the testfmfiny of a 
spiritual experfence. 

Christ seemi Conscious of the crisis thrcA^gh 
which he ha*s passed and of the choice he has 
made.* The individuality of Nicodemus has been 
absorbed in the character of the official teacher of 
Israel, his personality has been lost in the member- 
ship of a party. The privac;^ of the interview is 
at afi end ; the man before him is henceforth an 
official ; his opinions are the views of a party ; his 
attitude is that df the body of Scribes and Pharisees 
with which he has Identified himself. The con- 
versation, therefore, is no longer of the nature of 
private interview*: it passes into *(+10 nature of a 
public discourse. This^ is, :lt least, a probable 
explanation of the difference noticeable in ^ the 
rernaining part o*f the chapter. The transition, 
however, is perfectly natural. Heye is one v/ho 
professe^ to be a teacher of religion, whose whole 
training and upbringing ^have been intended to fit 
him for the position •he occupies, aitd to which he 
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so tenaciously clings, and yet who is in utter 
ignorance of the very elements of the subject. 
He is a teacher of spiritual things, but without 
a spiritual experience hYmself, and unable or un- 
williiYg to appreciate one when it is presented to 
him. Ignorant him^self, he is unwilling to learn 
from those who know ; destitute of any evidence 
of the* spiritual' himself, he rejects the testimony 
which others can offer him. If he will net accept 
the elemeniia'fy truth of the necessity for a spiritual 
birth, how is it possible to impart the deeper truths 
of higher life which results from that birth r 
The man whose sole guide is the light of his own 
natural reason working on the results of^sense 
impression, cannot possibly penetrate beyond the 
veil which conceals the spiritual. No one ever has 
done or ever will do it. That which is at the heart 
of all religious life, however, is not the conception 
of an unaided ascent into the higher life of the 
spiritual ; it is the conception of descent of the 
Bivine into the human life, for the purpose of 
lifting that lower life to a higher plane. Man is 
not asked to rh’dke himself divine,' he is only ask^d 
to recognise and respond , to the Divine when it is 
presented ^ to him. Though an ascent has never 
been made, a descent of the Divine into the human 
has been made, and^stands confronting Nicodemus 
as he talks. Humanity apart from God is spiritu- 
ally moribund, as Nicodemus himself bears witness. 
It attains the* more abundant life only as it recog- 
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nises the Divine Ideal, and fixing its gaze upon 
the true Son of Miwi, is changed into His image. 
Like the old story of Hie through /aith in the 
brazen serj^^nt, the life •which is life i^^eed, 
permanent and abiding, is obtained through /aith 
in the Son of Man, the ideal of the Divine con- 
ception.* * 

Whether the remainder of the chapter is a 
continuation of the interview, or the evangelist’s 
comment on ^the interview, it is difficinit to say. 
The connection, however, in the thought is not 
difficult to see. • '¥he secret of the religious life is 
not to be foiKid in the conception of man seeking 
God, hut in the truth of God seeking man. It is 
not the heart of man yearning to express its love 
for the Creator, it is the heart of God yearning to 
express its love for His erring children. This is 
the meaning of the presence of the Son of Man, 
the unique Son of the Father. He has come not 
tor condemnation but for salvarfon, not to bring 
death but life, and life in richer abundance. The 
life, however, is obtained not by the exercise of 
the logical faculxy*, but by the i;acogiiition and 
loyal acceptance of the Son whoffi the Father has 
•sent as humanity’s ideal, *and by the outgoing of 
the heart of mart in a loving confidence in The 
Divine Father. He who accepts that Divine ideal, 
believing that through Him ts •obtained the life 
which is life inrleed, is never called up to receive 
the sentence of condemnation which his past de- 
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serves. The rejection of the Divine, however, the 
refusal to respond to tiie influence from above, 
inevitably leads to conde£nnation and death. This 
indeed is the test by whi.ch all men must be judged 
— thpir acceptance or rejection of the light. It is 
not mental perplexity but moral obliquity which 
keeps men away from the light. It if thfe fear of 
self-condemnation for moral offences which pre- 
vents men •from bringing their actions and,, motives 
into the iight of God’s ideal. A^,d it is this 
deliberate rejection of the highest which marks the 
di^rence between the evil and ' the good, the 
honest and the dishonest, the sincere and the 
insincere. It is not perception of truth , which 
secures Christ’s approval, but loyalty to the truth 
perceived ; it is not mental perplexity which calls 
forth His condemnadon, it is moral obliquity. 



Ill 

^SATIATED HUT N‘ 0 T SATISFIED* 

Jolin iv. 4-42. 

The two great impelling forces in human natjij;^ 
are the intellc<?t and the emotions. In the majority 
of casetf^ the two are fairly*evenly balanced and in 
moderate proportion. In some, on the other hand, 
the one or the other preponderates, and the life is 
the response to the stimulus of ^ great mind, or th^ 
impure of a great passion. The ethical quality of 
a life is not determined by either an excess of 
Intellect over emotion, or of emotibn over intellect. 
They are but forces which move, not the director, 
which controls. In many cases, however, the 
absorption of a gse^t mincj, or the* intensity of a 
great passion, while powerless to -produce a positive 
morality, is potent to induce a negative one. A 
man may be too intellectual to be vicious’ he may 
be too aesthetic to be sensual. The perception of 
the true may be too vivid to alloVt:)f the attraction 
of evil, the rjespOnse to the beautiful may be too 
entire to allow of the •fasem^ion of vice. While 
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it is true that the thhiker may be a libertine, aud 
the. poet or artist a rake, they are so not by virtue 
of, but in spite of, their intellectual strength or their 
aesthetic taste. Vice 'm their case is due to the re- 
action of their nature, rather than to the action of 
their ruling passion. There is a much closer con- 
nection between these great operatvve •forces in 
hum§in nature jfnd mor.aiity when they are in defect 
than wheA^they are in excess. The shallow mind 
and the^Gllow heart are indicatio^is of a ‘nature 
peculiarly prone to follow the indications of fancy 
the inclinations of a passirig feeling. In such 
minds there are no convictions which rule as 
masters, but only fancies which visit as gue^^ts ; in 
such hearts there are no great passions which make 
their home within, but only transient feelings 
^hich find a tempOrary lodging. Thoughts have 
no room to expand into convictions ; feelingir have 
no time to become passions. Such minds are 
clearing-houses,' through whicl? all kinds of 
merchandise are indiscriminately received and 
despatched, not treasure-houses in which the jewels 
and precious^ ' stones pf thought are carefully 
deposited and jealously guarded. Such hearts are 
hotels in which all sorts of feelings are provided 
with a room, not homes in \^hich the elect are 
cherished an4 nurtured. 

The woman 6f*Samaria is a typical illustration 
of the nature in which fleeting fahcy^ has UsSurped 
the place of settled cdnvictidn, and passing feeling 
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ha.8 seized the throne of a^ptirifying passion. She 
can talk on any subject, but she has convictions on 
none. ^ She has many love^ but no husband ; she 
quickly graspe an idea and* as quickly forgefe it. 
Her affection is as easily gained as it is quickly 
lost. There is a fascinajtion in^ her which speedily 
capty/ates, bwt she has no power to retain her 
prize. Her pleasure is in the capfure, not in the 
possessiorv 'Fhe capture is an exhilai'^tion, ‘the 
retention is a weariness. The old lovecarfates, the 
UGW alone affords her pleasure. Such apparently Is 
the character oPtht; woman who with the wat^ 
pot deftly balanced upon her head, and the refrain 
of the^ latest song upon her lips, comes from the 
neighbouring village of Sychar to the well where 
sat the Great Unknown. 

The natural request of a tirW and thirsty way- 
farer which Christ prefers, is addressed to one who 
is more accustomed to speak without thinking than 
to think withowt speaking. The astonishment 
which another woman might have felt but would, 
not have expressed, this one at once gives 
e>;,pression to. Another nyght hawu been glad of 
the opportunity of avoiding a conversation with a 
stranger by at once acceding to His request ; this 
one js glad of the* opportunity of a conversation, 
and therefore postpones acceding to^ the request. 
Her curiosity must be satisfied Before the stranger’s 
thirst is allayed. Her interest Is aroused in this 
unknown stranger. Me is evidently a Jew, but no 
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ordinary one, or He "would never have asked^ a 
Samaritan for a drink, however thirsty He might 
have been.'' She expresses her astonishment and 
asks^'for an explanation. ♦ 

The question was a simple one, but it appealed 
to the instincts of the Great Teacher, dispelling His 
weariness and banishing His thirst. ^ If was but 
a woman’s cifriosity, • but it betokened a quick 
perception* and an inquiring mind. She- had used 
her opportunity for opening a conversation, He 
would use His for imparting instruction. She 
hiid perceived that though Elis' request was an 
ordinary one, it denoted that He wlis no ordinary 
Jew. If she knew who He really was, and what 
her own actual need was, the positions might have 
been reversed, and she have been the asker and He 
,^he giver. ‘‘ If ybu had known that other free 
gift of God, and who it is who asks you for a 
drink of water, you would have asked of Him, and 
He would have given you living water.” Her 
knowledge of life is superficial, not deep. She 
perceives the obvious, but not the more recondite. 
She can understand a .physicaEneed, she has |)o 
knowledge of a spiritual want. She can see that 
He is no common Jew, she does not yet perceive 
that He is a prophet. She undi&rstands that He is 
thirsty, she (\oes not realise that her own soul is 
parched. If her knowledge were deeper, she would 
perceive that He is other than He* seems, and 
she herself would soon becortie other than she is. 
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, There is a touch of picjue in the answer she 
makes. She has been accustomed to shallow 
flattery, and resents the C(5mmiseration she thinks 
she perceives in the reply. • The good opinion she 
has of herself has been touched, and her resentn^ent 
manifests itself in the veiled sarcasm which is 
characteristic .of a little mind. With a woman’s 
ingenuity, however, she conceals it iSnder the mask 
of a well-f/iigned astonishment. “ Sir,” sift answers, 
‘^you have nothing to draw with, and^^-tlft well is 
deep. From Where then do you get this living 
water ? Arc yoi! greater than our forefather Jacf^ 
who gave us the well, and drank of it himself, as 
tiid ako his sons and his cattle?” Whatever 
curiosity she feels is confined to the person, it 
does not extend to the subject of which He speaks. 
The living water is only watef\ the thirst whictv 
it allays is merely physical. She perhaps has a 
suspicion that He may be a magician, she has 
not yet the conviction that He must be a prophet. 

Christ is as unmindful of the sarcasm as He is ofi 
His own thirst ; He is as mindful of the woman’s 
need as He is regardless gf her curiosity. That 
she should understand what He* says, is more 
necessary than that she should know who He is ; 
that^she should re*cognise the superiority of the 
living water is of greater importance fhan that she 
should acknowledge His pre-em^inftnce over Jacob. 
He is more, ankious to stir her spiritual nature 
than to satisfy her fdle cilriosity. •There is a 
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deeper thirst than the water with which she, is 
familiar can allay ; there rs a perennial spring 
which invests life with a deeper joy than she is 
accjiiainted with. The only pleasu»*e with which 
she is familiar is one that soon palls, the surface 
knowledge of life which she possesses quickly 
satiates but never satisfies. The thoughts and 
ideas to which she gives a ready access are but 
vagrants *of the mind, night revellers who depart 
as readViynas they come, and whcyse presence is 
marked by the refuse and defilement they leave 
iiehind. I'here are nobler conceptions and higher 
ideals, whose presence would enrich^and grace the 
home, which would come not to sojounw but to 
abide. The passing fancy which she so readily 
harbours in her heart as quickly departs, leaving 
her weary and unsatisfied still. There is a deeper 
and nobler passion which ennobles and pi^rifies. 
“ Every one who drinks of this water shall thirst 
again, but he who drinks of the water which I can 
give him, never thirsts, but has a perennial spring 
which never runs dry, and which can never be 
exhausted.” --Christ sees the’ true woman beneath 
the domino In which she masquerades ; He hears 
the sigh of a weary soul above the hollow laugh, 
and divines the aching heart beneath the disguise 
of a smiling face. 

His words haive as yet only penetrated the 
outer ear of sense, not the inner ‘ear of her soul. 
She thinks «only of ‘the COTtinual coming to the 
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well for the daily supply ;^she is conscious only of 
the thirst which the hot day and oppressive night 
induce. Half in earnest ^id half in mockery she 
replie^, “ Sir,. give me that^ kind of water, that 1 
may never he thirsty again, nor be compelled to 
come all the way here to draw/’ She has so long 
ministereti t(^ the outer senses that the inner ones 
are dull and torpid. The superficial has so long 
absorbed , her, that it is difficult to ia*ouse her 
interei^t in th^ deeper things of the cpi^it. She 
has grown so at:customed to the loud and coarse 
voices of sense, •th?it the still small voice of hxx 
truer self passes unnoticed. Her conversation has 
consisted of the flippant word and the unmeaning 
expression ; her mind has worked automatically, 
the careless answer following quick upon the 
careless question, without effoi't on her part. It^ 
needs# the shock of an apparently abrupt and 
startling inconsequence to divert it from the 
trivial to the 9i“rious, to chang*e its automatic 
responses to the conscious answers of an earnest, 
and thoughtful mind. “ Go and call your husband, 
aiH come back again.” , •• 1 

As far as the woman is coneerhed there is an 
abrupt break in the conversation, as fiir as Christ 
is concerned there* is a distinct logical sequence. 
He lias been speaking to the woman’s inner self, 
she has been listening and respiSnding with her 
outer self. §he’ has been, as it were, carrying on 
a conversation at a dtstance'by means of a tele- 
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phone ; suddenly there is a cessation, and she is 
startled by the same voice* speaking close beside 
her. He 'has been speaking in metaphor, while 
she '’has been inter preving literally, v He suddenly 
drops the metaphor, and with startling directness 
uses plainness of speech. She has asked for the 
living water that she may never be* thirsty again, 
nor be compelled to. come constantly for a fresh 
supply. SIhrist sees that unconsciously she has 
spoken -a metaphor, and expresss^d in a 'Symbol 
the tragedy of her life. She has" substituted the 
4,r.ue for the filse, and her ]ife''ls'a weary and end- 
less attempt to satisfy a thirst which the water 
with which she is familiar fails to quench. She 
has no husband to satisfy the love of a deep and 
passionate nature, and therefore she is thirsty still. 
,.She has tried many lovers as substitutes, and she is 
weary of the constant attempt to satisfy a q^^ench- 
less thirst. If she is to understand anything about 
the living water she asks for so/ lightly, she must 
cfirst perceive the difference between the real and 
the false. To her the way of salvation lies in 
discriminating between the ‘husband her nature 
needs, and the loiter her inclination fancies. Is it 
water to drink and thirst again, or living water 
for which she asks ? Hence the command — “ Go 
call thy husband.” 

Husband ! \^hat can He mean ? What con- 
nection can there possibly be between the talk 
about living water abd the invitation to call her 
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husband. Her astonishpi^nt this time at the 
stranger’s request is deep merely to arouse her 
curiosity, as when the Jew ‘'asked the Samaritan for 
water, I'he ^irtlficial wonl^n in her which "is so 
ready with an answer is silent, and the real wotnan 
who is so seldom heard. spe^k^. The lightness of 
the pne has •given place to the seriousness of the 
other. There is neither the hippaftcy of a coarse 
nature nor the sensitiveness of a refined "nature in 
her reply, but •the spontaneity due to the surprise 
of her natural helf. She does not stop to think 
what her words *nTean to herself, nor what 
pression they* will produce upon the stranger. 
His cfbrupt question has surprised her into a 
confession of sin, and startled her into an avowal 
of her shame. Before she knows it, the words 
have slipped out, “I have no husband.” • 

With that keen insight which marks the sincere 
nature, Christ detects the half-truth to which the 
woman has givcJn expression ; with the delicate 
sensitiveness which marks the pure nature, He is* 
conscious of the reality which is concealed beneath 
tl\p ambiguous sentence. .“You ai*e cx)rrect in 
saying you have no husband, for those you have 
had are husbands no more, and he whom you now 
have^ is no husband at all. In that matter you 
spoke truer than you intended.” water of 

which she; has drunk has not satisfied, for she has 
indeed thirsted and thirsted again. She has capti- 
vated the eye, but sht has railed to* capture the 
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heart. Divorce has foUowed marriage, and mar- 
riage divorce in quick succession. She has gratified 
a wish, not satisfied a passion ; she has pandered 
to the animal, not ministered to »the spijritual. 
The temporary has had more attractions than the 
permanent ; a lodging, has been more easily pro- 
vided than a home. She has tried m£.ny "husbands 
but found no true lover ; she has tried a so-called 
lover, but found he is no husband. She is thirsty 
still in spite of her constant visits to the well ; her 
home is desolate in spite of Its many visitors. “ I 
fc.ive no husband,” is not the mere statement of a 
fact, it is the revelation of a tragedy: It does not 
merely point to a deserted home, it indicates a 
desolate heart. It is far more than a literal fact, 
it Is a symbol with a much wider significance. 
Tier life has been the pursuit of a happiness which 
has eluded her grasp, the substitution of shadows 
for substances, a carouse which has satiated, not a 
feast which has satisfied. The past is a record of 
tdisillusionment, the present a dissatisfaction, the 
future a vision of weariness. She has no husband ; 
she has a ‘-house, but no* bond to transform it into a 
home. She has a mind through which idle fancies 
flit, but no thought to change them into cherished 
convictions ; she has a heart open to every passing 
feeling, but .with no deep emotion to transfigure 
affection into a^ pure and passionate love. She 
has no husband, and her truer * nature protests 
against its incomplete'ness. 
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At last she understands* something of the true 
nature of the stranger with whom she is talking. 
The deeper meaning of * His words* has forced 
itself^upon I^r attention. • He is not a magician, 
but a prophet ; the subject of conversation is* not 
material, but religious. ^ Her ^moral feeling, how- 
ever, is ft:)o deadened to be quickened by a word ; 
her conscience has been too long neglected for 
its voice. to be familiar. Religion, as She under- 
stands it, is a subject with which shd tlTinks she 
is familiar. It has formed the theme of many 
a discussion, its Speculations have afforded 
many an oppt)rtunity for sharpening her wit at the 
expei^e of her neighbour. The controversy 
between Jew and Samaritan is w^ell known to her, 
and she welcomes the opportunity of asking this 
prophet whom she has discovefed for His view o»i 
the uexed question. Our forefathers worshipped 
on this mountain, but you Jews say that the place 
where people #ught to worship is Jerusalem.” 
This is not the adroit turning of the conversation 
on the perception that it is becoming too serious, 
in which some women ^re adepts. At is the 
counter-attraction of a new subject, which has 
suddenly come into her mind, by the perception 
of the character t)f the person with whom she is 
conversing. She is too pleased at discovering who 
the stranger is, to trouble to* ct>nsider what she 
herself is. ,It ’is the prick of curiosity, not the 
sting of conscience urfder which she is acting. To 
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touch upon a new subject is more attractive to her 
nature than to follow out an 6ld one. She has as 
superficial a* conception ^of religion as she has an 
unsatisfactory view of ntorality. A correct po.sition 
is of' more importance than a contrite heart. The 
place of worship is of ipore consideration than the 
spiritual condition of the worshipper, t " 

Christ seems^^to realise that His effort to arouse 
her conscience has failed. The moral , instincts 
which cadsed her at first to conceal* the looseness 
of her life under the thin veil of the marriage 
CQPemony have now ceased to be 'operative. The 
proprieties have lost their influence ov^er her. The 
conscience has become so lifeless, that opiates are 
no longer necessary. The phrase which would 
have brought the blush of shame to her cheek 
5^ears ago, is now” heard with indifference, and 
treated with unconcern. She can now say she has 
no husband, with all that it implies, and think no 
more about it. She has had a i^^iroke of moral 
paralysis which has affected one side of her nature. 
On the side of her relations to her neighbour, she 
is inaccessible?* She has no moral feeling, tl^e 
nerves are incapable of responding to any external 
stimulus. If she is to be touched at all, it must- 
be on the religious side, in the direction of her 
relation to God. Here there is some slight sign 
of life, some faint desire to know whatsis right. 
It is nothing more than the desire to.be directed 
to a proper "place of worship, but even that is 
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better than absolute indifFerence. Christ therefore 
takes up the question she has asked, and seeks to 
deepoifi the silted-up channel along* which it is 
alon^ possible for some higher influence to *reach 
her. “A time is coming,” He answers, “ '^hen 
the sanctity of place will giv<i way to sincerity of 
worship ; when both Jew and Samaritan will feel 
that it is of more consequence how the^ worship, 
than where they worship. .You worsl^ip,” He 
proceeds to ^ay, ‘‘ One whom you do not really 
know ; of ^vhom you have heard, but of whom you 
have no experience. We worship One whom 
know, with whom weJiavQ intimate relations ; for 
the fT*ue knowledge of God, which is life and 
salvation to the soul, is the birthright of every 
Jew. A time is coming however, in fact has 
already come, when the true worshippers of what* 
ever *race will worship the Divine Father of all 
men, and worship Him, not wijh the body but 
with the spirit, *not in pretence but in sincerity, 
for indeed the Father is Himself seeking sucll 
worshippers. God ^ Spirit, and those who worship 
Him must do so spiritually and siqcerely!” Christ 
recognises that beneath all the “shallowness of the 
woman’s mind, there is a saving strain of honesty 
in her nature. It was this which caused her to 
dispense with the fiction of the marriage ceremony, 
when the# realitj of the marriage bond ceased to 
have any mefaning for her.. It was this, too, which 
prompted the words, I have no husband,” and 
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denied the name to the man who had no claim to 
the title. Christ makes His appeal therefore to 
this leaning of her nature in the directi/:^n of 
sincenty ; this distaste for mere sham ‘and pretence. 
She has worshipped an unknown God, while her 
soul has all along cried ‘out for the Divine Father ; 
she has joined with the crowds in a heartless «and 
unmeaning ritual, while her spirit has craved com- 
munion *with the Father of spirits* The Father 
has all the time been seeking for the true worshipper 
within her, and the time is coming, may in fact 
ITSTv^c already come, when she will have done with 
an unreal ceremonial, a.nd substituted the sincere 
devotion of the soul ; when in place dt the 
unknown God whom she has ignorantly worshipped, 
she will find the F^yther, and her whole nature will 
Respond in a passion of love and self-abandonment. 

Christ has at last found a responsive chord in 
the woman’s natgre. Her life has been a failure 
because the right saving influence*^ has never been 
forthcoming. The true husband would have made 
her the true wife. The gr^at love which her 
heart needed fiad never tome ; the one who would 
have satisfied her better nature had never arrived. 
An unsatisfied love had but debased her, a love 
that satisfied would have elevated her. If she^had 
only met the righf man, what a wife she would 
have made ! If the consuming passion af a noble 
love had but been kjndled ^in her breast, how it 
would have purified her nature ! If the man had 
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come up to the ideal her -mind had pictured, he 
would have satisfied • the love of which her heart 
was capable. It was just the same with her 
spiritjLial natjare. She knew the Messiah, was 
coming, and that when He did come. He w^uld 

be able to tell her all she needed to know. But, 

* * • 

alas^! He h^^d not come, and she was thirsty still. 
Her mind was in doubt .and perplexity as she 
listened Jto the wrangling of Jew with •Samaritan 
over the relative merits of Zion and Gei^zim, and 
her heart longed for One who would tell her what 
she really wanted! to know, in order that tl]^.. 
religious instincts of her nature might find their 
true^object of worship. Though the Jew despised 
the Samaritan, and the Samaritan hated the Jew, 
yet she knew that both alike awaited the coming 
of Him who could alone satisfy their common 
need. She worshipped an unknown God, the 
shadow of a divinity connected with the shadowy 
figures of lorjg-dead ancestor^, who were but 
names to her. She longed for the Messiah of tlje 
Living God, who should give reality to the religion 
she still cherished in her heart, but^whigh had long 
ceased to operate in her life.. ‘When He came, 

‘ for whom her soul waited. He would tell her every- 
thing, and His J^resence would give cohipleteness 
to her life. 

Christ had failed to pefiefrate beneath the 
surface of .thi^ woman’s moral nature, but He had 
stirred the depths ( 5 f her • religious, nature. She 
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had utterly failed to see the imperfection of her 
moral life, but she was deeply conscious of the 
incompleteness of her religious life. She had 
long^since given up al# hope of finding the^ man 
of her ideal who would satisfy the yearning of 
her heart, but she still cherished the hope of the 
coming of the Messiah who would fulfil tshe desire 
of her soul. •The death of the one hope had 
probably gvven new life to the other. Th^e coming 
of the Messiah had become a conviction of which 
she was assured. She did more than hope, she 
that He would come. Christ was deeply 
moved by this declaration of religious faith in one 
who was a moral sceptic. Amidst the wreC‘k of 
her moral ideals, she had retained her faith in the 
spiritual. She had lost faith in man, but she still 
retained her faith ill God. She who had been so 
often deceived by men, and disappointed in her 
social relations, still clung to her fiiith in God, and 
expected the coming of the Mes^ah of promise. 
Her faith called forth His confidence. Her 
confident expectation evoked his plain declaration. 
He could i}ot keep such ^a sourin suspense. His 
coming meant Salvation to her. Hers was a 
nature which judged by instinct, recognised by the ■ 
attraction ’it felt, estimated by ^ the impulse it 
received. Moral maxims were impotent, personal 
influence was aR -‘powerful over her ^ nature. 
Morality had no attraction for her, the Messiah 
enraptured her soul. If she ms to be saved at all 
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it could only be by the injflftence of a personality, 
not by the injuncticftis of the moral code. She 
was of those who never betray a coiffidence nor 
prove^ traitor^ to ^ a trust.* Her nature would 
respond to a generous confidence, her heart w»uld 
be loyal to a sacred trust. _ He could say to her, 
and be c<fnfi(ient that she would believe Him, ‘T 
am He, even I who am talking to fou.” 

Never* did the disciples arrive at* a more 
inopportune time, never was an interruption more 
exasperating. The interview is cut short just 
when it is becomifig of absorbing interest. 
woman departs and Reaves us nothing but an 
empt)fc' water-pot. What was the Impression which 
this confidence of Christ produced ^ What w^as 
the answer she was going to utter, w^hen the 
sight of the returning discipleS closed her lips ? 
Whatever it was, she evidently felt she could not 
give expression to it before the disciples. It w^as 
too personal to made public ; it was too sacred 
for strangers to hear. We may, however, draw an« 
inference, though w^e are precluded from making 
an^ assertion. Her words to her nraghbours are 
full of significance : “ Come and see a man who 
has told me everything I have ever done. Is not 
this perchance the* Messiah ” There is the echo 
of the words of her religious anticipation — “ When 
the Messijih comes. He will tell •us everything.” 
Has expectajiiorf passed into realisation, as she 
recalls the astonishmenf with Mich she heard Him 
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refer to her past ? I? ^he seeking from others a 
confirmation of the faith which has already found 
a home in*- her breast ? Is the eagerness with 
which she brings her neighbour? to rHis presence, 
an indication of her consciousness of the blessing 
she has herself received ? It would seem so, and 
Christ’s words to the disciples confirm* the^ im- 
pression. He ‘ feels that He has been watching 
the ripeding of a soul, and the fields .whitening 
tor th^ harvest are the metaphor which He 
employs. Fields ripe for the sfckle meet the 
•^yes of the disciples ; the MrfhCr’s gaze is fixed 
upon the woman returning with ht;r neighbours. 
Two more days and the harvest is gathered in, 
the first-fruits of a woman’s faith in the Messiah 
for whom she has waited so long. 



IV 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH 
M^tt. xi. 2-15 ; Luke vii. 18 -2 8. 

n UMAN life is * Aill of contrasts. Light aad*" 
shadow, joy and sorrow, exhilaration and depres- 
sion, success and failure, alternate in every life, 
and leave their indelible marks on every character. 
Sensitiveness is a swinging pendulum, the farther 
it goes in one direction, the farther it is com-« 
pelled to go in the opposite direction. What 
the equable temperament gains on the one hand, it 
of necessity los(?s on the other. The sorrow of 
the less sensitive nature may be slight, but its 
joy is proportionately diminished. A perfect 
eijuilibrium would be a • complejte* insensibility. 
The relation between perceptibn and feeling is 
similarly proportioned. The keener the pjirception 
the, more intense is the emotion. Humanity pays 
for its superiority over the animal, but it receives 
a just equivalent. The law oi compensation is a 
kind of psychical law of gravity. Like children, 
playing on the sea-shore, however, rejoice when 
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the tide is in, but ‘ complain when it is out. 
Gravitation is a grand thitig when it lifts our 
weights ; a is anything but a grand thing when 
it presents its bill for the assistance k has given. 

We should have little to complain of, however, 
if it were not th^^t the . human factor so often 
interferes with the working of the'nafural ,law. 
The payment Vhich 'nature demands is but the 
discharge'of a debt which we have already incurred, 
or the prepayment for a blessing \s^hich will un- 
doubtedly come. We have either Mready received 
confidently expect to Veceive an exact 
equivalent. The inequality, comes when the human 
element interposes and compels us to pay for debts 
which others have contracted. The stone which 
another hand has thrown in wantonness, the law 
^of gravity returns 'upon our heads. The energy 
we have expended in raising the weight, another 
uses for his own advantage. I'he possible which 
we have perceived, another’s faction converts 
into an impossible. Nature docs not distinguish 
between individual and individual ; she deals with 
humanity as a*whole, and pays her debts to any oj^e 
of the partners. * To her they are all members of 
the same firm, and she presents her accounts to all 
indiscriminately, and cashes every* cheque to beijrer, 
never to ordqr. 

In our early dTays we are all more or less seers, 
and our souls are entranced as with khe. vision of an 
ideal kingdom of heaven, wlfich we announce with 
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joy and proclaim with all. the assurance of faith. 
The experience of life*, however, brings us face to 
face wkh the actual, our vision becomes*dim, or we 
find “.the poviers that be ’’noo strong for us, ‘and 
from the prison-house into which our souls have 
been thrown captive, we send forth our messengers 
of perple^ftty <0 ask questions which have proved 
too much for us. There are* two khids of depres- 
sion resulting from two very different “kinds of 
captivity. Tkere is the depression ending in 
despair, which (Monies to us when, like Samson, we 
are grinding in rii& prison-house into which oiyr 
own folly has Cast us, a^id we arc paying the price 
of our own waywardness. But there is also the 
depression, which is but a temporary clouding of 
the soul, which comes to us as it came to John the 
Baptist, cast into the dungeon ’of a Herod, and 
excluded from the free and open life to which he 
had been accustomed. In both cases we are 
suffering from tke swing of the* pendulum, and 
our present depression is in direct proportion toi 
our former elation. We have encountered the 
problem of suffering in botl; cases ; but m one case 
it is the suffering due to our own sin, while in the 
other it is the suffering due to the sin of others. 
There is depression in both cases, but it is only in 
the fatter that mental perplexity adds its more 
poignant sting. * • 

The captiyity' of John the Baptist could not fail 
to work its full measftre of ‘'depression upon his 
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nature. Accustomed co the free air of heaven, the 
foetid atmosphere of the dungeon asphyxiated his 
soul. Used to the blue sky, the wide expanse of 
the -desert, the light 6f the sun by day, ai)d the 
moon and stars by night, the cramped and dingy 
quarters in which he was confined could not fail to 
work their full measure of ill both to* body and 
mind. The vision of.the ideal kingdom of heaven 
which hfe soul had perceived, his fancy had been 
accustomed to give form and colour to, our of the 
fleecy clouds and many-tinted rainbow of his out- 
fcpf-door environment. It was inevitable that, shut 
up in the darkness of Herod’s dungeon, the vision 
should grow dim, and his physical discomfort react 
upon his serenity of soul. Vague and uncertain 
rumours reached him, probably distorted by the 
, prejudices of som^; of his own disciples, as to the 
doings of Him whom he had hailed as the Lord’s 
Anointed. In place of the righteousness and peace 
of the kingdom' of heaven whose%,near approach he 
*had so confidently announced, he found himself 
the victim of the actual kingdom of Herod, and 
sufferingc'for^ -the boldness with which he had 
denounced the* King’s adultery. Had he been 
precipitate in his announcement of the nearness of 
the heavenly kingdom ? had he ‘mistaken a fellow- 
herald for the One who must come if Israel were 
to be redeemed ? * Great things were happening in 
the outside world, the time was big with coming 
events, yet t»here was ho one^to interpret the signs of 
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the time, and he himself,* tfie only seer in Israel, 
was a captive. If he could but get speech with 
that other kindred soul, whether he we1*e herald of 
the Qne vho^ust come, of the veritable cofning 
One Himself, his perplexity would vanish,* his 
peace of mind would return. A personal Interview 
was.impdssiWc, but an interview by deputy was 
still open to him. Calling two of his disciples 
upon whom he^could depend to faithfully c^rry his 
own message,® without adding any comments of 
their own, and who would as faithfully bring back 
the answer upon V^ich so much depended, he seMt 
them with the message of a perplexed but not 
despairing mind, a question of faith and hope, not 
of doubt or despair. The question reveals the 
man, and adds to our admiration of his character. 
It was evidently so interpreted by Christ, and called * 
forth His panegyric on the greatest of Israel’s 
seers. While the question shows the perplexity 
into which circuTnstances had thrown him, it yet 
reveals that faith in the ideal which no adversity* 
could touch. It betrays the diffidence of a humble 
niind, coupled with the cenfidence* ^f a^ assured 
faith. He feels that he may perhaps have been 
mistaken as to details, but he has no doubt as to 
the ^act. He may have been mistaken as to the 
nearness of the approach, but he has no fear that 
he is mistaken as to the reality of tTie coming. The 
vision which he* has seen is for the appointed 
time, and though it tarry it will not delay. That 
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it will surely come he' has no doubt, and if he has 
mistaken the proximity of its fulfilment, he will 
confidently Vait for it. He may have miscalculated 
distances, but his visibn has not betrayed him. 
He*' whom he took to be the King may be only the 
herald, but the King will surely come. 

John had apparently well chosen his messengers, 
and his reliance was well placed. They add no 
comments of their own, however much they may 
have been tempted. They make no attempt to 
explain the message, but content \:hemselves with 
"asking the question with which‘\hey were charged. 
It would seem from the account in Luke as though, 
conscious of the importance of their mission, they 
interrupted the work of healing in which Jesus was 
engaged, and with an abruptness indicative of the 
sense of the urgency of the case, asked the 
question with which they had been charged. With 
the briefest introduction, John the Baptist has 
sent us to you with this question,^*' they repeat the 
'exact words of their master — “ Are you the One 
who must come, or are we to look for Another? ” 

That insight into the heart of a question, which 
is so characteristic 'of Christ, is evident in the reply 
He makes. There is no delay in answering the 
importunate question. His continuance of the 
work of healing is a part, and an essential part, 
of the answer. Ifhe question seems to be so 
simple as to merely necessitate a plain yes or no. 
Questions, however, must always be interpreted in 
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the light ^ of the questior^ef’s state of mind, not 
merely in the light of his logical expression. An 
answer must always be adapted to the* capacity of 
the questioner to understand. The truest* and 
best answer consists in enabling the man to answer 
his own question. The ^categorical answer may be 
a perfect •solution of the problem, but it may fail 
entirely to enable the mind which* has perceived 
the probjem to appreciate the solution. The 
deepes*t problems of life no one can solve for us, 
we must solve •them ourselves. 7Te mind which 
has entered the • fnaze of perplexity and douljt 
must thread it^ own w^y through all the intricacies 
of the path, before it can arrive at the longed-for 
goal. This is where the test of the true teacher 
comes in. For a hundred men who can solve a 
problem, there is only one who can relieve the 
mind of the perplexity which the problem has 
produced. The true teacher must not only under- 
stand his subject^ he must equally understand the 
mind of his pupil. Teaching is causing a man to* 
learn, and he who cannot sit on the pupil’s bench 
has no qualification to occupy the tea(*her’*s chair. 

John had recognised in the character of Christ 
the Messiah of Jewish expectation. He had pro- 
claimed Him as the Lamb of God who takes away 
the sui of the world. Of the spiritual nature of 
the kingdom of God he was fufiy'assured, and his 
ministry had^ befen a vigorous call to repentance. 
His perplexity arose Aut of* the runtours which 
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were brought to him 6f .the work of Jesus and the 
delay in the visible manifestation of the kingdom 
of his prophetic vision. Could this healer and 
teacher, great though He might be, be the 
Messianic King for whom Israel waited ^ Had 
he been over-hasty in judging of the office which 
Jesus was destined to fill from the character He 
bore ? This was the difficulty in which John 
found hifnself, and Christ enters into it with the 
fullest sympathy and the keenest, insight. He 
conducts the mind of John back 4o the old path 
of spiritual insight ; He leads <che captive seer to 
the Mount from which he had caught his first 
vision of the coming King. John had made no 
mistake in method, his vision had played him no 
tricks, but the walls of the prison had shut out the 
visible evidence, and only left him the memory of 
a past experience. The King must be judged and 
recognised by His character ; the Messiah must do 
the Messiah’s work. The title might be assumed 
by any one, the work could be done by One alone. 
The eyes of the captive’s disciples must see what 
the captive himself coujd not behold ; the disciples’ 
lips must convey what the prisoner could not dis- 
cover. Christ therefore turns to the work in 
which He had been interrupted, ‘and continues His 
ministry of healing and help, that the messengers 
might see what their master needed to see but 
was prevented from seeing. 

While there is tht keenest insight into John’s 
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perplexity, there is the fullest appreciation of his 
power of discernment. Christ correctly estimates 
the pupiFs difficulty, but He does ncft make the 
mistake of ynderestimatirfg his capacity. -John 
was familiar with the Messianic prophecies, •and 
Isaiah was doubtless his favourite prophet. The 
description df the Messiah’s work contained in 
the sixty-first chapter was •probably his constant 
meditatiop. The prophecy with which *John was 
familiar, Chri^st fulfils in the presence of the 
messengers, knowing that John’s mind will enable 
him to work hi^ own way to peace and re^t 
Then turning* to the waiting messengers He bids 
them go ancl tell John what they had themselves 
seen and heard, describing almost in the words of 
Isaiah the work in which they found him engaged. 

If the answer reveals Christ’s appreciation both 
of John’s perplexity and also of his power of dis- 
cernment, it no less exhibits the sympathy of 
Christ for the •captive prophet.* One of the 
keenest trials of John’s imprisonment must havew 
been the cessation of his life’s work of preaching 
the good news to the popr. The •coarse prison 
fare was nothing to the ascetic prophet, the loneli- 
ness of his confinement was a trifling matter to the 
dweller in the desert, but the cessation of his work, 
to (5ne so keenly alive to its importance, must 
have been the bitterest portion <5f liis cup. Christ 
felt for the preacher forced into a premature retire- 
ment, and with a touch of the tenderdst sympathy 
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bids the disciples tell* their master that though he 
is laid aside, the work still goes on, and the poor 
have the gcSspel proclaimed to them. , 

His final words ere* they return to their captive 
leader are words of benediction and hope. He 
recognises how ea^y it is. for the seer, whose en- 
forced captivity has so cruelly depftfived hirn of 
sight, to sturftble and fall. Unable to see for 
himself, ‘dependent upon rumour ^ often, distorted 
by prejudice, surrounded by the ‘depressing in- 
fluence of a prison, it is no easy’‘matter to keep 
' the lamp of faith burning, to “kvoid the pitfalls 
and obstacles to which the fervent religious nature 
is exposed. At the same time, Christ feels con- 
fident that John’s faith will not fail him, that 
though sight, as it were, has been lost, he will yet 
be able to enter into the blessedness of those who 
walk by faith and not by sight. ‘‘ Tell him,” He 
seems to call to the departing disciples, “ that blessed 
is he, captive though he be, who^' finds no occasion 
for stumbling in Me or My work.” 

Religious faith is peculiarly liable to those 
temporary ellipses which passing events produce 
upon the keenly sensitive nature. Again and again 
the question of a perplexed faith comes forth from 
the prison-house of the soul, inquiring whether the 
vision which we have perceived in our hours of 
insight has not,* to some extent at least, been mis- 
understood. In these days of critical inquiry and 
minute investigation* into ^ the records that have 
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come down to us of th€ life of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, rumours often distorted and one-sided 
are brought as to the nature of His person and His 
work. Preceded from a personal investigation, 
depressed by the gloomy environment in wfiich 
circumstances have placed them, those who in 
theiu earlier flays recognised in Him the Saviour 
of the race, and heralded’ the coming of the 
kingdom,* wonkier whether they have n^ mis- 
interpreted ajfd misunderstood, and repeat the 
question of Jofm ^ Was Jesus of Nazareth the 
One who must come if the world is to be sav(:ti 
at all, or must we still look for Another.^ To 
such natures the answer of Christ is the only one 
that carries conviction. The character of Jesus 
which first captivated their souls is the evidence 
of His fitness for the position they assigned to 
Him, and the work that He is still doing is the 
guarantee that He and He alone is the One 
for whom humatiity has waited. Whatever the 
explanation of His appearance may be, whether' 
an Evolution or an» Incarnation, He still stands 
unrivalled in the history cf the r^ce. If He be 
an evolution, then human nature has apparently 
exhausted itself ip His production, for there has 
been^ no second. It is the same with His work. 
If sin is to be overcome, and ma]i is to be saved at 
all, there is no evidence that apart from Him and 
His influei«e, redemption is possible. Whatever 
reproach may be brought, and justly brought, 
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against the deeds that liave^ been done in His 
name, there can be no question that the purest 
and noblest lives which the world has seen* have 
been the result of His influence. Th5 regenerating 
influences in the world to-day are all traceable to 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth. We look in vain 
for a rival to the character of Christ, and we look 
equally in, vain for a substitute for the salvation 
which c«>mcs through Christ. 



V 

RELIGIOUS CONSERVATIVES 
Malt. ix. «4^i7 ; Mark ii. 18-22 ; .Luke v. 33-39- 

OuR true attitudt\o the past is one of reverence, 
to the present one of respect, and to the future 
one of sympathy. We are heirs of the past, 
stewards of the present, and trustees of the future. 
The great law of evolution has emphasised our 
indebtedness to the past by showing us how the 
permanent and valuable acquisitions of the race 
are transmitted to the heirs of the ages ; it has 
emphasised our relations to the present by pointing 
out the importance of environment ; and it has* 
emphasised our relation to the future by showing 
how the whole process of Nature is "a* striving for 
a richer and more abundant life, and that where 
one generation fails to attain, it prepares the way 
for the generation that is to follow. If we despise 
our inheritance, therefore, we are not likely to make 
use of the opportunity it affords* us of enjoying 
our posses£;.k>n, nor are we likely to anticipate the 
still greater enjoyment which is in st-ore for our 
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descendants. If we are unmindful of the ac- 
quisitions of our ancestors, Ve are not likely to 
increase the^estate that has come into our possession, 
nor dook forward to fts still greater increase by 
those who are to follow us. In the same way, if 
we are so attached to the ,past as to be careless or 
indifferent to the altered conditions of the present, 
and the tendencies which indicate a still more 
altered future, we are untrue to the trust which 
has been committed to our care. ‘The past is a 
great inheritance, the present a splendid opportunity, 
a;id the future a noble ince/itive. Failure to 
respond to any one of the influences means delay 
and hindrance in the direction of true progress. 
We may be so enamoured of the past as to be 
indifferent to the claims of the present or the 
promises of the future. We may be so engrossed 
in the present as to be oblivious of the past and 
careless of the future. The influence of the past 
may be so strong as to lead us to try and reverse 
^.he engine ; that of the present may tempt us to a 
headlong rush down a steep decline ; that of the 
future may*bC'30 inviting as to induce us to leave 
the highway and try some of the many inviting 
short cuts which seem to lead to the desired goal. 
He is the great man who can feel all the influences, 
and give the right response to each. 

In the sphere*" of religion the influence of the 
past is much more powerful than in anjupther. Its 
subject-matter is so s*acred that reverence becomes 
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worship, customs become mysterious rites which it 
is sacrilege to alter and impious to question, while 
opinicyis become fixed beliefs which havfe long since 
ceased to inspire, but are afl-powerful instrunlents 
with which to torture and rack the mind. The 
living heroes and great nien of the past are either 
deified or* cahonised, and the innate reverence of 
humanity tor the past is degfaded iftto the worship 
of innumerable^ deities, or the prostration ^of the 
soul before a host of images of the saints. It is 
not lotig beforS the worship is extended to the 
place in which tht?y live and the clothes they wor^s. 
The holy shrine which marks the resting-place of 
some dead hero is thronged with pilgrims, while 
the forum and the temple, in which may be heard 
the living voice of the hero of the present, are 
deserted. While we refuse to worship the past, 
however, we must not be unmindful of the 
reverence which it rightly claims. Worship of 
the past may be a sign of debility, but irreverence 
is a mark of debasement. The abolition of the old* 
may be imperatively Remanded, but the abuse of the 
old is an insult to the dead. A r(;!s]:)bnse to the 
new may be the result of a holy impulse, but a 
sympathy with the old is a sacred duty. 

The disciples of John the Baptist had come 
under the influence of a movement which was 
preparatory to a greater, had followed a leader 
who annoiu^ced* a mightier than himself. They 
had responded to the influence of the present, but 
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before they had well adapted themselves to the 
altered conditions, the new had become old, the 
authority h^d become obsolete, their leader was in 
captiV'ity. They were followers of a thinker 

rathfer than thinkers themselves, partisans of a 
leader rather than participators in a movement. 
They had been carried by the flood-tide of. the 
Baptist’s ministry for away from their old 

moorings,’ and its ebb had left theni highi.and dry. 
The new tide had not yet reached 'them, tHe old 
tide had long since receded. They looked back 
to the old moorings with ^^Vistfulness, they 
anticipated the coming tide with tear. There 
was much in the new teaching for which the 

Baptist had not prepared them ; there was much in 
such of their old associations as he had left 

undisturbed to which they were deeply attached. 
He was in captivity, with little likelihood of being 
released. His movement was beheaded long 
before he himself was decapitated*. His followers 
‘therefore, realising that the movement was at an 
end, felt themselves drawn tpwards the old, yet 
attracted "to the new. « They were conscious that 
they had more in common with the old, but they 
could not altogether resist the fascination of the new. 
They joined with the Pharisees on the question of 
fasting, but they insisted on an interview with Christ. 
Old associations drew them in the one direction ; the 
personal influence of a leader, to whicii, they had 
responded by following John, drew them to Jesus. 
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Great decisions often tuVn on slight events, and 
a commonplace occurrence often leads to an 
extraor dinary result. The celebration of a common 
fast caused th?se men to see whither events were 
leading them, and made a decision long postponed 
a matter of urgency. -They found themselves 
more in a 5 :cord with the old than with the new ; 
they perceived a drifting of their bark in the 
direction clf the^shore they had left, rather t]ian in 
the direction of the haven they had set out to find. 
Their difficulty ii^ the matter of fiisting was 
indicative of much more than the mere keeping of 
an old custom. It was symbolical of the attitude 
of their mind in its relation to the past, not merely 
indicative of their respect for an old habit. The 
solution they sought meant more than the mere 
resolution of a doubt, it meant the direction of 
their future life. 'Fhey had, in fact, outgrown their 
old environment ; the new thought; was fermenting 
in their minds. They were more at home among 
the disciples of the Pharisees than with the • 
disciples of Jesus, b^t it is to the Master of the 
latter rather than to the Rabbis of the* foi*mer that 
they feel drawn for a solution of their difficulty. 
They keep the f^ist with the Pharisees, but they 
cast longing eyes on the feast with the disciples of 
Jesus. The fast satisfies their religious scruples, 
but it is the feast which will alone satisfy their 
spiritual cravings. The reason for their own 
observance of the fast, however, is ’as much a 
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mystery to them as the reason for its non- 
observance by the followers of Jesus. “Why do 
we and the Pharisees fast, but your disciples 
fast hot ' 

The question expresses the resentment which 
the mind Instinctively feels at the presence of the 
new. It is always the new which has to' justify its 
appearance, rather than the old which has to justify 
its coqtinuance. It is the feast which ^ the new 
offers, which first calls attention to "the fast which 
the old enjoins. It is the new patch which 
produces dissatisfaction with the old garment ; it is 
the new wine which reveals the inadequacy of the 
old wine-skin. The old custom may continue long 
after it has lost all meaning, but the moment it is 
questioned its hour of departure has struck. 

Christ’s answer is a justification of the new 
rather than a condemnation of the old. He calls 
attention to the altered environment which has 
produced the new, rather than points out the 
defects in the old. With the advent of the 
kingdom of heaven which John announced, the 
conceptioli of religion has changed. It is no 
longer a mortification of the flesh, it is a life of 
the spirit. The mourning and lamentation at the 
supposed death of the maid have given place to 
the tabret and harp of the musicians who have 
come to take part in her marriage festivities. 
The religious instinct of the Jew was not dead, it 
only slept. "‘The daughter of Zion had heard the 
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voice of the Bridegroom *saying, “Talitha cumi/’ 
and the flush of ne\V life had suffused her pale 
cheeks. The house, therefore, is no Ic/iiger one of 
mourning bu^ of rejoicing,* and the fast must •give 
place to the feast. The disciples are the children 
of the house to which the Bridegroom has come, 
and^His presence makes fasting impossible. With 
the most sensitive regard for the feelings of John’s 
disciples, ;ind with a keen insight into {heir sus- 
ceptibility to Hhe influence of their old master, 
Christ takes u}t the illustration which John had 
himself used, anc^Trorn the contrast he had drawu 
between himself as the herald and Christ as the 
King, justifies the contrast between the fasting on 
the part of the disciples of the one, and the feasting 
on the part of the disciples of the other. ITe also 
recognises, however, the different circumstances in 
which His questioners are placed through the 
imprisonment of their master, and anticipates a 
similar change ol* conditions for Iriis own disciples. 
The time is coming when His own disciples, like# 
those of John, will be bereft of their Master, and 
the time of feasting will hiwe to give* place to the 
time of fasting. Instead of discussing abstract 
principles He takes concrete facts, and suggests an 
explanation to account for the disappearance of 
the old and the birth of the new. He goes back 
to the common ground upon whiJh both the new 
and the gld alike rest. It is not ritual which 
evokes feeling, it is feeling Vhich gives birth to 
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ritual. The outward 'act must be justified by its 
appropriateness as an expression of the inner feeling. 
When the ^ sentiment has ceased to be active, the 
ceremony has ceased to be effective. When the 
outward act no longer represents the inner feeling, 
it has lost its significance and its performance is 
meaningless. Grief and sorrow will-cagse fasting, 
but mere fasting will never evoke a genuine 
sorrow. ' It is the spirit which must dictate the 
act, not the act which must control the-' spirit. 
A fast may be appropriate for* a funeral, but 
i^t is the feast which is appropriate for the 
wedding. 

The true difficulty, however, of John’s disciples 
was not merely a question of ritual, it was a 
question of mental attitude. The old clothing 
to which they had grown accustomed showed 
signs of decay, and the pieces of new doth 
with which they were trying to repair it, only 
made the rents worse. Their agreement with the 
c Pharisees on the question of fasting, only revealed 
their disagreement on more serious matters. The 
sincerity nwhkh the preaching of John had evoked, 
had brought iri'to greater prominence the hypocrisy 
of much of their religious life. He had provided 
them with new pieces of cloth, new words and 
phrases, but not with new clothing. The new 
wine which he had provided was cracking the old 
wine-skins of their Pharisaic training. The old 
conception of religion as ritual, which the Pharisees 
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had taught them, would not agree with the new 
conception of religion* as righteousness which John 
had taught them. They had left theii* old moor- 
ings and they. found a return impossible. Christ 
has the fullest sympathy for these disciples in 'the 
mental struggle through which they arc passing, 
and ^ His .treatment of their difhculty is marked 
with the delicacy and tact ^ of a refined nature. 
There is jmne of the ridicule in which a strong 
minri>")ften inciulges ; there is none of the scornful 
contempt which a coarse nature so frequently 
expresses. Their ?iffection for the old is a feeling 
which He can understand ; their suspicion of the 
new is one with which He can sympathise. He 
lays emphasis on the fact that the old which has to 
be relinquished is merely the external, the old 
garments which have served their purpose, which 
were suited to the past, but are no longer a fitting 
expression for the thought of the present. The 
new thought whith reveals the inadequacy of the 
old system is the vintage of the present, but reaped* 
from the vijieyards of the past. It is not the old 
truth, but the old expression in which n?\^a« clothed, 
which has to disappear. It is not t]^e truth in the 
old system which is cast away, it is the old system 
which is not elastic enough to contain the new 
trutlf. A true loyalty to the past demands new 
clothing in which to express t^ie* old truth, the 
preparation of rtew wine-skins in which to pre- 
serve the vintage of the present. They show 
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the truest reverence' »for the past who seek 
to clothe the old truth iii the new and living 
language of the present. They are the true con- 
servatives who provide new wine-rskins for the 
fresh vintage. 

The last sentence, which Luke alone records, is 
suggestive of the intense sympathy Christ felt for 
the natural hesitation of John’s disciples in the 
personal sacrifice they were called upon, to make. 
The reformer, as a rule, has very little synTpathy 
for the waverers and half-convin'ced. Strong in 
his own convictions, he can ofVen understand an 
opponent better than the moderate man. At- 
tracted by the new, he is rather repelled by the 
old. Christ, however, recognises that if personal 
inclination and individual taste were alone con- 
sulted, the new truth would invariably be lost. 
“No one,” He says, “who has drunk old wine, 
relishes all at once the taste of the new, for he 
feels that the old is better.” There is, however, a 
duty which the present demands, as well as an 
obligation which the past enjoins. We are 
stewards fdr’^ the future as well as heirs of the past. 
The vineyard with its living plants and its vintage 
of to-day, as well as the cellar with its wine of the 
past, is a part of the inheritance which has come 
into our possession. We may drink the old wine, 
but we must a'lso gather the fresh grapes. We 
may empty the old wine-skin, but* we must replace 
it with themew, in which is carefully preserved the 
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fresh juice of the vintage *iot to-day. The estate 
we have inherited is strictly entailed, and we enjoy 
it as trustees for those who come aftei^ us. We 
must replace tiie worn-out furniture, we must* re- 
stock the depleted cellars, if we are to fulfil the 
trust which has been coijimitted to us, and hand 
on tQ our descendants a richer inheritance. 


F 



VI 

THE MAN WHOSE SUFFERING DEBASED HIM 

♦ 

John V. i-i8. 

Individuality is a feature which can never be 
left out of consideration in dealing with any of 
the problems of life. Whether it be very marked 
or hardly noticeable, it is a factor which enters 
into every calculation, an element which affects 
every combination. The effects produced by the 
influence of education, environment, heredity, and 
creed, are all fable to modification by means of 
the individuality of the person subjected to them. 
Our calculations as to the influence of any one of 
these factors may be entirely upset by this subtle 
and incalcula'ble personal element. The order and 
method even which may mark the individuality of 
one man affords no safe guide by which to estimate 
that of another man, for each has a certain definite 
quality which distinguishes him from his fellows. 
An environment which is beneficial to one man 
is positively harmful to another ; an experience 
which is the making of one is the marring of 
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another character. One* of the most striking 
illustrations of this essential dilTerence between 
man and man is to be found in the very diverse 
results which •are obtained from the ministr^^ of 
suffering. The same sorrow may yield eithef a 
rich harvest of blessing, or a plentiful aftermath of 
curses, according to the individuality of the person 
to whom it comes. It leaves its mark upon every 
face, but .one it may transfigure with a divine 
glory, while it fnay so disfigure another as to make 
it positively revolring. Similarly it may refine and 
purify a character, *so that we instinctively reverenc® 
it as something godlike, or it may coarsen and 
harden it, so that we turn away with loathing. 
Whatever may be the view we take of the meaning 
and purpose of suffering, there can be no question 
that its effects are as diverse as light and darkness. 
Suffering is undoubtedly a great test of character, 
but it is a test which issues in^ either of two 
directions which Sre the antitheses of each other. 
The vase that is put into the furnace for completion 
may come out either, perfect o^ spoiled, and it is 
almost impossible to foretell which feVult will be 
obtained. The man who passes through the 
furnace of suffering may come out with a character 
fixed in exquisite beauty, but it is apparently just 
as possible that he may come forth distorted and 
disfigured for life. Human nature differs as clays 
differ, and. individuals, even of the same class, are 
as distinct as pottery made from the ?ame clay. 
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The furnace tries them Doth, and the issue of the 
trial is equally uncertain. 

The story of the impotent man at the Pool of 
Betfiesda affords an illustration of a‘ case in which 
su4ering had debased rather than elevated the 
man who had been subjected to its ministry. From 
the solemn warning which Christ addresses to him 
after his, healing, it seems pretty certain that in his 
case suffering was the direct result, of a dife of sin 
and degradation. In his early days he had probably 
sown his wild oats with the carelessness and 
prodigality which is characteristic of youth and 
inexperience. The crop quickly ripened, and the 
harvesting extended over thirty-eight years of the 
man’s life. His early sin had apparently quickly 
found him out, and struck him down, leaving him 
a helpless paralytic for the rest of his days. 
Doubtless the calamity which had befallen him 
had produced ,an impression upon his mind and 
conscience in the earlier days of his trouble, but as 
far as can be judged this had long since passed 
away, and the continuance .of the paralysis had 
deadened his moral as well as his physical nature. 
How long he had been a visitor to the healing 
springs of Bethesda we are not told, but simply 
that he had been in that condition for a very long 
period. There was evidently something about the 
man which arrested Christ’s attention, and singled 
him out from the crowds of other sick people who 
were lying about. Probably the man had grown 
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so accustomed to his compflanit that his desire for 
renewed health was not very great, and it is not at 
all improbable that he found it lucrative to appeal 
to the pitv of* the crowds who congregated there. 
The paralysis had affected the inner as well as •the 
outer man, it had sappe4 his moral as well as his 
physical strength. It is not at all unlikely that it 
was the unmistakable look on the man’s face 
denoting « this ^ moral paralysis which attracted 
ChmVs attention, and aroused His compassion. 
Weakness of wifi is far more pitiable than weakness 
of body, and it is*far more difficult to cure. The 
healing spring may suffice for physical debility, but 
a miracle is needed for the psychical infirmity. 
Christ stops before this wreck of what was once a 
man, and His question is directed to the moral 
rather than to the physical defect. “ Do you 
wish,” He asks, “to become sound both in body 
and mind ” On the surface the question is 
superfluous, for rtie man’s presence at the Pool of 
Healing would seem to be a sufficient answer. • 
Christ, however, loQked beneath the surface, and 
there was that about the man whicTlf 'pointed to 
callousness and indifference. He needed a galvanic 
shock to rouse him from the torpor which thirty- 
eight years of impotence and the customary visit 
to the Pool had induced in his nature. The man’s 
reply confirms this impression. *It is an excuse for 
his condition, not a reply to the question. He 
seems to feel that the question implies*^ doubt as 
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to the reality of his d'esire for healing. “ Sir,” he 
answers, “ I have no one to put me into the Pool 
when the Water is active, and while I am coming 
sonte one else steps down before nte.” There is 
thef- whine of the beggar rather than the reply of 
the sufferer in the man’§ answer. It is like the 
excuse which the professional tramp Inakes fof his 
poverty. No* one will give him work, and when 
he hears of a place, he finds another,, man has 
forestalled him. He does not evfcn ask for the 
help which he confesses he needs, although the 
interest the stranger has shown ifi him would have 
justified the request. This throws considerable 
light upon his long waiting. It is not at all likely 
that among all the crowds who visited the place, 
no one could be found ready to give the helping 
hand he needed. It seems far more probable that 
he found it more profitable to remain in the 
Porch than to get inside the Pool, to appeal for 
alms than to seek for help. He was no great 
sufferer racked with pain, but merely crippled. 
Like so many Eastern cripples, he doubtless found 
begging 'and Ihe exposure of his paralysed limbs a 
profitable business, and his visits to the Pool were 
to solicit charity rather than to seek healing. 
Christ appears to have felt this, for His answer is 
a command, “ Rise, take up your mat and walk.” 
What the man needed was a reinvigoration of the 
will, a strengthening of his moraf natui^e, a life of 
activity, irilitead of the life of indolence to which 
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he had grown accustomed dfiring those thirty-eight 
years. Suffering had bent him to the earth — he 
needed to stand erect. His mat had been spread 
for him to lieb upon and bdg — he needed to roll it 
up and carry it out of sight. He had been carried 
by others and been a burden to all who knew him — 
he needed^ to walk himself and learn to carry his 
own and other people’s burdens. The inner man 
was paralysed as well as the outer man. Suffering 
liaJhiot elevat!:d him — it had debased him. There 
are cases where the physical paralysis has quickened 
the life and activity of the soul, so that the bed- 
ridden cripple who has needed every physical 
attention has been the spiritual helper and inspirer 
of all who knew him. With this man, however, it 
had been the opposite. Suffering had soured him, 
and filled him with complaints and jealousies. No 
one would help him, others obtained relief before 
him. He preferred pity to relief, he would sooner 
lie and beg than# walk and work. Christ seeks to 
rouse the moral life within him, and therefore adds, 
to the command to rise, the order to take up his 
mat and walk. As long as his mat* was, there he 
might be tempted to lie down agai7i. Unless he 
walked away, he might be tempted to wait till his 
friends or relatives came to carry him home. 
This, rather than any desire to bring about a con- 
troversy with the authorities 6n •the question of 
Sabbath observa*nce, is the reason for the command. 
That He should heal a man on the Sabbath is 
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perfectly natural, but •that He should give such a 
trifling command as that to' carry a mat in order 
to provoke a controversy is entirely artificial. 
Christ never avoided a* controversy, ^but He never 
pro»voked one unnecessarily. 

The healing accomplished, both Healer and 
healed depart their several ways, the ‘Ope seeking 
to avoid notoriety, *and the other too much 
astonished at his recovery to ask even ^the name 
of his benefactor. As he goes along the streets 
to his home, he is suddenly accosted by some of 
those strict Sabbatarians with **whom Jerusalem 
abounded, and who were shocked at seeing a man 
carrying a burden on the Sabbath day. They 
expostulate with him on the enormity of his 
ofFence, and are astonished to find from his reply 
that a remarkable cure has been effected. The 
man’s nature is evident in his reply to their 
reproof. He is a man ready with excuses, eager 
to throw his responsibilities upomothers. He has 
,not been cured hitherto because of the fault of 
others ; he is carrying a burden now because the 
One whor healed him told him to do it. There is 
doubtless no actual desire to bring his healer into 
trouble with the authorities, but there is equally 
no desire to shield his benefactor by taking re- 
sponsibility for his action. The man is accustdmed 
to finding excuses, 'and he has no difficulty in the 
present case. With that utter disregard of the 
important-^jnd emphasis of the trifling which is 
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characteristic of the mere! literalist, the Pharisees 
ignore the healing, *and eagerly fasten on the 
trifling act of carrying a mat on the Sabbath. 

“ Who was ihe man who* told you to takt up 
your mat and walk ? ” They are not interested 
in the man who can say to the paralysed cripple. 
Rise u}» iuid walk,” but they will seek high and 
low tor the man who dares tb tell sAiother to carry 
a burden ^on the Sabbath day. They can get no 
further inforniation out of the man, for he does 
not know the ifame of the One who healed him. 
Having scented heresy, however, they start off i;i 
eager pursuit, leaving the man to himself. 

We next find him in the 'I'emple, and it is a 
matter of speculation what took him there. It 
seems more probable that he had gone to make a 
trespass offering for his unintentional breach of the 
Sabbath, than to suppose that he had gone to offer 
thanksgiving for his recovery. 'The words of the 
Pharisees would* be likely to make a deeper 
impression upon a nature of his description than* 
the words of Christ, and it is consequently far 
more probable that his visit to thS**templc was 
intended to free himself from the consequences of 
a sin, than that he went to offer thanks for a 
recovery of whose advantage he was growing more 
and more doubtful. Christ meets him in the 
Temple Courts, and, reading the man’s nature, 
warns hin't agaiflst a repetition of the life of sin, 
which had brought so much sulfering irr its train. 
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“ See,” He says, “ you*have been restored to health ; 
sin no more lest a worse evilovertake you.” The 
restored health has itself taken the man back to 
his early days, and already the old passions are 
stirfing within him. He is afraid of what may 
happen to him for a breach of the Sabbath, and has 
hastened to the Temple to make' his trespass 
offering. But*' he is oblivious of the sins of his 
early life, and unmindful of the lesspn which 
thirty-eight years of suffering ought 'to have taught 
him. He is already considering tb what haunt of 
vice he shall direct his steps 'after leaving the 
Temple, and there is a deeper flush than that of 
health upon his cheek, as his mind has already 
preceded him to the place. Like a spendthrift 
who has suddenly come into an unexpected fortune, 
he is eager to renew the pleasures which have so 
long been denied him. Suddenly Christ confronts 
him with the forgotten sins of the past, but linked 
to the present by those long yearri of suffering and 
' helplessness. The bond has been severed, but 
beware lest a new one is made. Beware of the 
old habit aTld the old associations, lest an even 
worse fate befall you. The man’s health has been 
restored, but his nature has not been changed. 
He can now walk, but his steps are moving in the 
old direction, and his feet are swift to follow the 
old paths. His*'th*irty-eight years of suffering are 
bad enough, but a worse fate isToomjng in the 
distance. 
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The man makes no reply! He can neither deny 
the reference to the past, nor can he mistake the 
allusion to the ,present. He is one? of those, 
however, to vihom a warning is disagreeable,* and 
who resent advice. In place of gratitude he feels 
dislike. He recognises^ his Healer in the Friend 
who warr^ ‘him, and his mind instantly turns 
to the command to take “up his* mat, and the 
Pharisaic^ reproof to which it subjected him. 
Resentment fSr the warning against a return to 
the old life o^^rcomes any feeling of gratitude 
for the restoration to health conferred, and h^ 
immediately goes off to the Pharisees to tell them 
the name of the Man whom they were anxious to 
persecute. A worse thing may or may not happen 
to himself, but he will pay off one score at least, 
and bring upon his Benefactor who has warned 
him the enmity and opposition of the authorities, 
and thereby possibly save himself. There is a 
meanness in the man’s nature which neither 
suffering can eradicate nor benevolence overcome.* 
There is a taint in the blood, which not even an 
elixir can remove. As a paralytic he'v^ilbcomplain 
that no one will help him, and be jealous of the 
blessings others receive. As a miracle of healing 
himself, he will seek to shield himself at the expense 
of his Benefactor, and in resentment at a warning 
only too much needed, he wifi denounce to the 
authorities the • Man who has saved him. He 
repays the solemn warning with petty ^pite, and 
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presents as his fee for ' healing, the nails which 
are to pierce the hands that have blessed him. 
“ On this ■'account the Jews began to persecute 
Jesu*s because He did these things on the 
Sabbath.” 



VII 

THE RITUALISTS 
Matt^icw XV. 1-20 ; Maik vii. i 23. 

INHERE are some men whose influence is in inverse 
proportion to the intrinsic merit both of themselves 
and of their opinions. Attention has to be directed 
towards them, not on account of what they are in 
themselves, but solely on account of the fungus 
growth which they encourage. In themselves they 
call for no more notice than the passing glance; 
their opinions arc intrinsically worthless, yet the 
influence they ^ield compels the most careful 
attention, and the effort to counteract it demands 
the most strenuous exertion. I’he explanation of 
this anomaly is to be found in the abhbrri*ial power 
they possess for exaggeration and distortion, by 
virtue of which they are able to make the trifling 
appe^ar the serious, and the serious the trifling. 
Their mental perspective is the exact reverse of the 
normal. Thev see the remote as near, the near as 
remote, the great appears small and the small great. 
They make mountains out of mole-Tiills, and 
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scrupulously strain out the gnat while they swallow 
the camel. If they were mere amateur painters, the 
lack of normal perspective would be comparatively 
harrhless, but, unfortunately, they'" generally set 
up "'as professional artists, and seek to control 
the public Galleries. If their opinions were mere 
private beliefs they would be innocuous, but .as a 
rule thqv are ' the dogmas of a propaganda and 
dangerous to the community. They oFer them- 
selves as guides t(j the blind, and as physicians to 
the sick; hence it is as public, men and not as 
private individuals that they must be regarded. 
That which is mere delusion in the latter is fraud 
in the former. 

In the sphere of religion such men find a 
wide and fruitful field for their activities. In no 
branch of human knowledge is mental perspective 
more important, and in none is defective vision so 
pernicious. Everything is capable of being looked 
at from two very different standpoints, the human 
and the divine. That which is near to the one is 
remote to the other, that which is great to the 
one is small to the other. The impressions of 
sight need correcting by means of the intuitions of 
insight. When the unseen is visualised, it is 
essential that the material medium be spiritualised. 
It is here that the perils of ceremonial manifest 
themselves. Ritual is the attempt to materialise 
the intangible, to manifest the imperceptible. The 
spiritual Teeling, therefore, must be of the finest. 
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and the spiritual vision of the keenest, or it 
degenerates into the grossest materialism. If there 
is no spiritual insight in the one who celebrates the 
rite, the celebration is a mere performance ; if 
there is no perception of the spiritual in the minds 
of those who look on,, the ceremony is a mere 
spec;tacle. ^ The ritual of religion, therefore, offers 
a rich soil in which the poisonous' fungus of the 
unreal flo|irishes and spreads. The lack of a true 
perspective is* fatal ; an inaccurate sense of pro- 
portion is disast^us. That which is nearest to 
the senses is the rliost remote from the soul ; that 
which is most striking to the eye is of least 
importance, while that which to sight is the great, 
is to insight the least. The man, therefore, who 
perceives only the medium through which the 
intangible is materialised, has sight but not insight. 
He sees everything out of the true perspective, 
exaggerates the trifling into the serious, mistakes 
the material for •the spiritual, and substitutes the 
form for the substance. If the rite were always ^ 
the expression of the spiritual feeling which 
instituted it, the danger would be feduted to a 
minimum, but, unfortunately, the origin of the 
rite is in the dim past, 'fhe feeling may long 
since have passed away but the rite remains, and, 
separated from the sentiment which gave it life, it 
is a body without a soul, materiiil and not spiritual. 
It carries :^ith if no innate authority but rests upon 
the traditions of the past. In the ‘S^ihere of 
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religion, therefore, the tendency of ritualism is to 
place the emphasis not on the response of the soul 
to the spiri^ual influences by which it is surrounded, 
but 6n the due observance of the certmonies which 
a pkst generation has handed down. It is an 
attempt to resuscitate the d^^d, to bring back the 
life that has passed away, by galvanising the corpse. 
While in practice it is allied to the Pharisees, in 
belief it is allied to the Sadducees. It , maintains 
that there is no resurrection nor angel nor spirit. 
It fails, that is, to see that the life which has passed 
away cannot be resuscitated — it rhust rise from the 
dead and take on a new body. It fills to see that 
the religious life of the present cannot be con- 
trolled by the traditions of the past, but must be 
a response to the direction of the Angel of the 
Covenant. It forgets that the spirit and not 
the body is the permanent and abiding factor 
in the religious life. 

Opinions and beliefs which’ in the private 
individual merely arouse pity, when found in the 
public teacher and leader arouse indignation. We 
feel that ^thS“ man is not merely blind — he is a blind 
guide. He is not only risking his own life, he is 
imperilling the lives of his followers. His conceits 
may in themselves be contemptuous, but as 
deceptions practised upon the masses they are 
criminal. Phis is‘the explanation of that scathing 
denunciation which Christ pronounced^ upon the 
Phariseer-of His day, and the important place 
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the exposure of their teaching occupied in His 
public ministry. Blind themselves to the spiritual, 
they professed to be the spiritual leaders of the 
nation ; their ©pinions, puerile in themselves, Were 
received as the authoritative utterances of the v^se. 
Conflict was inevitable ^nd He never shirked it. 
He ^ necessarily laid Himself open to constant 
attack, and they never missed art opportunity. 
At the beginning. He merely offended their taste 
and excited tlieir desire for controversy, but as 
they became mqre acquainted with the principles 
He enunciated, dis*taste deepened into bitter hatredf 
and conspiracy took the place of controversy. 

The party of Scribes and Pharisees from Jeru- 
salem who waited upon Him as He stepped ashore 
from the Lake of Gennesaret were men whose 
religious feelings had been offended by the action 
of His disciples in sitting down to their meal 
without first performing the religious ceremony of 
washing their h^fnds. It was not a cjuestion of 
manners, it was one of ritual. It was not a 
question of eating with clean instead of unclean 
hands, it was a question of the non-dt)sei*vance of 
a religious ceremony. It was not a breach of 
etiquette, it was a transgression against religious 
authority. “ Why do your disciples transgress 
the tradition of the Elders, in not purifying their 
hands before meals ? ” They do not ask a 
question, .they ^administer a rebuke. They are 
not puzzled, they are shocked. They** do not 
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appeal for a justification, they demand an emphatic 
condemnation. Their faces are flushed with in- 
dignation, their brows are contracted with severity. 
The disciples themselves are overwheimed with con- 
fusion, and hang their heads to conceal their shame. 

There is a flush on the face of Christ as He 
turns to reply, but it Is not from shame at His 
disciples, but 'with indignation at their accusers. 
There is the glint of steel in the flash qf His eye 
as He confronts them with the retort, “ Why do 
you too transrrress the commandriients of God on 
^account of this very tradition of yours For God 
said, Honour thy father and thy mother, and 
again, Let him who reviles father or mother be 
certainly put to death ; but as for you with your 
traditions, this is what you say If a man declares 
about anything of which his parents stand In the 
sorest need, that It Is consecrated, he is absolved 
from the commandment to honour his father and 
mother, and in this way you have actually cancelled 
the command of God for the sake of your tradition. 
You hypocrites! aptly did Isaiah describe you in 
anticipation when he wrote — "‘This is a people who 
honour me with their lips, while their heart is far 
away from me ; they worship me to no purpose 
while they offer as teaching, forsooth, mere human 
precepts.” The retort is overwhelming, but it is 
richly deserved. * It is no mere Tu quoque reply 
to a charge, it is the triumphant acquittal of the 
accused by means of the conviction of the accuser. 
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The charge of pilfering is based upon an inter- 
pretation of the law which proves that the prose- 
cutor has all his life been living by highway 
robbery. ThCse men who are so particular about 
washing their hands before sitting down to a meal 
can be guilty of parricide. Their mental per- 
spective is^^o abnormal that the performance of a 
religious rite must take precedence* over the dis- 
charge of* the^ plainest natural duty. They will 
allow the utterijnee of a word to absolve a man 
from the obligations of a lifetime. They are 
shocked at the disciples for the omission to wash 
their hands before taking their food, but they 
smile approval on the man who, in order to 
discharge a selfish vow, outrages every natural 
instinct and cancels the command of God. They 
are sitting on the judge’s bench, when they should 
be standing in the prisoner’s dock. This Is no 
question of the interpretation of a law of Moses, 
it is the abrogatTon of a command of God, and 
the substitution of the figment of the diseased 
imagination of some egotistical Rabbi. It is not a 
question of mere difference of opirfion, it is the 
divergence of principles which are as far asunder 
as the poles. These men are not critics, but 
hypocrites ; they are not blind, but blindfolded ; 
they are not seeking guidance, but are professing 
to guide. The position they occupy invests their 
opinions with a moral significance. Their folly is 
vicious, their mistake criminal. 
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Turning from the discomfited Scribes and 
Pharisees, He addresses the people, upon whose 
faces, as well as upon those of His disciples, 
astonishment is plainly depicted. 'They can to 
a certain extent appreciate the positive in His 
teaching, and welcome His vindication of the 
commandments. They cannot, however, under- 
stand His defence of a breach of ritual of which 
they are self-conscious. “ Listen to me all of you,” 
He says, “ and try and understand. There is nothing 
external to a man which by gettipg inside his body 
tan defile the man. It is the ' things which are 
internal, and which come out of the man, which 
defile him.” A true mental perspective distin- 
guishes between the essential and the non-essential, 
between the external act and the internal spirit. 
It is neither the ceremony which can produce true 
purity nor the omission of the ceremony which 
can produce impurity. The ceremony is external 
to the man ; purity and impurity are something 
internal, in the mind and not in the body. It is 
the impure heart and not the unclean hands which 
defile the man. 

After the crowd has dispersed, and the Master 
and His disciples are in the privacy of the house, 
the disciples, who have apparently been turning 
the matter over in their minds, trying to under- 
stand but failing, refer to the subject again. Do 
you not know,” they ask Him, “that the Pharisees 
were greatly shocked when they heard what you 
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said ? ” They are themselves so conscious of their 
breach of the traditions, that they are afraid He 
has said more than He intended in iTis generous , 
defence of rfiemselves. The teaching oP the 
Pharisees is too deeply planted within thern to 
be easily uprooted. 'Pbey feel that they were at 
fault in npt ^performing the ceremony, and that it 
would perhaps have been wiser if He had acknow- 
ledged it* ^ 

Christ sees the weed which Pharisaic teaching 
and traifiing h'^s planted within their minds, and 
realises that they will find it difficult to pull it up. 
“ Every plant which my Pleavenly Father has not 
planted will be rooted up,’’ He answers. The 
merely human precepts which the Pharisees have 
substituted for the true teaching which they ought 
to have imparted will be uprooted as noxious 
weeds. As for their being shocked, “ Let them 
alone,” He adds, they are not worth considering. 
They are blind guides leading along blind men, 
and according to the proverb, if the blind lead the*^ 
blind, they will both fall into the pit, so it will be 
with them and those who follow them.” * 

Peter suddenly interrupts the conversation. 
He has been going over the answer of Christ, and 
trying to find out what was meant by the inner 
whicn defiles and the outer which does not defile, 
and he can make nothing of’ it. Suddenly the 
proverb which Christ mentions gives him an idea. 
Perhaps it is a parable, and the words are figures 
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of speech. He has often mistaken the parabolic 
for the literal, now he mistakes the literal for the 
parabolic. ’“Explain to us,” he exclaims, “this 
par able y ‘ 

Christ has no difficulty in understanding the 
reference. He sees at onxe the reason for Peter’s 
perplexed look. Pharisaic mystificatioiv has made 
it impoj^sible for Peter to understand a plain state- 
ment. He is so convinced of the reality of cere- 
monial impurity, that he cannot grasp the plainest 
statement of what real impurity actually is. “ Are 
even you, my own disciples, still lacking in per- 
ception } ” Christ asks. “ Do you not see that 
what I said was no parable, but literal fact } The 
mouth gives admission to the material only, and 
the food can affect the body merely. The words, 
however, which come out of the mouth issue from 
the heart, and reveal its inner thoughts and desires. 
These are the things that defile the man. For 
out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murder, 
adultery, fornication, theft, perjury, and blasphemy. 
These, and not the mere omission of a ceremony, 
are the things which defile.” It is not a question 
of purity versus impurity, or of the relative im- 
portance of different ceremonies. It is a question 
of fact as against fiction, of reality as against sham, 
which divides Him from the Pharisees, His teach- 
ing from their traditions. The appeal is not to 
the dicta of dead Rabbis, but to thfe living voice of 
reason and conscience. The fatal error of mere 
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ceremonialism is in the emphasis it lays upon the 
external, and in its utfer lack of a true perspective. 
The more logically its system is worked out, the 
more irrational do its conefusions appear. Like a 
parasite, it flourishes at the expense of the life which 
nourishe: it. It destroys the religion which has 
sustained it, * and petrifies the heart which has 
cherished it.' 



VIII 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 
Luke xii. 1-21. 

-The inequalities of life have ever been a subject 
of deep human interest. The affluence of the rich 
in comparison with the grinding poverty of the 
poor has presented its striking contrast to every 
age, and offered its perplexing problem to every 
generation. The problem is too real to be ignored ; 
its voice is too clamant to be unheeded. It forces 
itself into the study of the philosopher, it walks 
unannounced into the office of \he merchant, it 
interviews the statesman, and pushes its way into 
the Church. The problem appeals to the reason 
no less thaffto the emotions. We are impressed 
with the irrational as well as with the pathetic in 
it, and it enlists the head no less than the heart in 
the attempt at a solution. It cries for justice as 
well as begs for charity. The question of social 
reform finds advocates in every rank of life, and 
draws its supporters from men ‘and women of 
every shkde of opinion. The peer rubs shoulders 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

with the peasant, theologian with scientist, states- 
man with demagogue, Christian with agnostic, and 
pessimist with optimist. It has a wonderful power 
of absorbing the attention, so that to some it i^ the 
only political question, to others it is the dnly 
science, and to others again it is the only religion. 
Th^ solutions offered are as diverse as the ad- 
vocates are Varied. The panaceas "discovey*ed are 
as numerous as they are ineffective. There is, 
however, one remarkable uniformity amidst all the 
variety, one point of agreement amidst all the 
differences of opiAion. Almost without exception 
every solution involves an appeal to some external 
authority, whose power is to be invoked to rectify 
what is wrong. If the evil is regarded as the 
effect of bad legislation, the remedy is to be found 
in good legislation. If it is the result of the power 
of the classes, the remedy is to be found in 
arousing the dormant power of the masses. The 
efficacy of the ^medies is proportionate to the 
accuracy of the diagnosis. The real question to* 
be first settled is the accuracy of the diagnosis ; 
for a blister to the skin is no remedy for a 
disease which is in the blood. Tf the disease 
is in human nature and not in its environment, 
legislation may to some extent relieve the pain, 
but it cannot remedy the evil. Strict equity 
demands that the case of the' poor against the 
rich shall, be ^t side by side with the case of 
the rich against the poor. The right of the one 
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to obtain must not conflict with the equal right of 
the other to retain. It is right that Law should 
remove tile evil Law has produced, but it is 
impossible for Law to remove the pains and 
petialties which Nature has imposed. These are 
in a province beyond its jurisdiction. If relief is 
to be sought from these, the alteration mu^^t be 
effectecj in the cou'rts of the higher tribunal. 
Human legislation is but the executive , of human 
nature, and it cannot be in advance of the measures 
which the latter enjoins. It is the High Court of 
•-Parliament and not the executive which can alter 
the constitution. It is not to a new executive, 
but to a reformed Parliament that the redress of 
grievances must be submitted. The evil com- 
plained of is not so much in bad legislation as in 
a corrupt human nature. Relief must be sought, 
therefore, not in a mere alteration of the environ- 
ment, but in amending the constitution ; not in 
repealing old laws or enacting ifcw ones, so much 
-'as in reforming human nature and ennobling it. 
The difference between a religious and a non- 
religiousr social reformer is to be found not in any 
indifference on the part of the one, or in any 
extra sensitiveness on the part of the other, but 
in the difl'erent diagnosis of the disease. The one 
attributes it to the constitution, the other to the 
environment ; and as a consequence the one seeks 
to make men, while the other seeks to make laws. 
The difference in the diagnosis is sure to lead to 
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the disapproval by the one of the treatment 
of the other. Misunderstanding and friction are 
inevitable, but it would be well if both Recognised 
that their aims»are one, and gave each other credit 
for equal sincerity. • 

The attitude of Christ to this question of 
sociaj reform has been very differently interpreted. 
The non -religious party haVe both claimed and 
repudiated^ Him. The religious party have both 
claimed and misrepresented Him. His sympathy 
cannot be questioned, for His life was spent 
amongst the poor.* His attitude, however, must 
be decided by the sentiments He expressed and 
the principles He enunciated. His interview with 
the aggrieved brother who came to solicit His 
assistance in securing his inheritance is very 
suggestive of His attitude to the question of 
social reform. From the account in the Gospel of 
Luke, where alone the incident is recorded, it 
would appear thflt He was in the middle of a 
discourse to a vast company of people, who, in their 
eagerness to hear what He had to say, were 
exhibiting all the selfishness of a great crowd. 
The discourse began with a reference to the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, which, though carefully 
concealed, would at length be exposed. Recognis- 
ing ^e friendly character of His audience, He 
speaks to them freely, encouraging them not to 
be afraid of men, since they are in the keeping of 
God, the Divine Father. If they are iDrought 
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before the authorities, whether civil or religious, 
they need have no anxiety as to their defence, for 
the Holy Spirit will teach them to suit the word 
to tfie occasion. One man in the crowd hears but 
is liot listening. His mind is occupied with a 
concern which is all-absorbing. He is one of the 
great unemployed, and has drifted with the crowds 
who a»'e streaming 'to listen to tho' Prophet of 
Nazareth. His brother has withheld the share of 
the inheritance which he considers to be due to 
him, and the injustice rankles in his breast. A 
"■word here and there arrests his attention, as it fits 
in with the one subject which is always occupying 
his mind. The hypocrisy which is denounced 
fitly represents his brother’s conduct, and the 

declaration that the thing which has been done 
in secret shall be exposed openly, gives him a 
momentary feeling of pleasure as he thinks of his 
brother’s secret injustice. The reference to being 
brought before magistrates and rulers suddenly 
quickens his interest in the preacher, and the 

promise of the gift of speech which will enable 
a man tb say the right thing at the right moment 
makes him elbow his way through the crowd, and 
interrupt the discourse with the request for 

assistance in prosecuting his case against his 

brother. Like a would-be litigant hanging around 
a law court, he thinks he has found the advocate 
he needs. Here is one who can 'speak, fearlessly, 
can say just what ought to be said, and say it at 
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the right time and with the right feeling. If this 
man will only undertake his case, it is practically 
won. Absorbed with the importance 6f his own 
grievance, he» is oblivious to everything felse. 

Ho ! Preacher,” he cries out, “ tell my brother 
to give me my share of the inheritance.” There 
is a .fierceness in the man’s tones which indicates 
suppressed p^sion. There is an abruptness in the 
address w];iich ^reveals his self-absorption. He is 
unconscious of the thousand eyes which are turned 
in his direction, fie is oblivious to the interruption 
he has caused. He is typical of a mighty and> 
impatient host, and his' fierce appeal against a 
brother’s injustice is representative of the passionate 
demand for a share in the world’s wealth, which 
the poor make, of the rich. There is the same 
sense of urgency, the same indifference to every 
other question. What is the use of talking about 
the spiritual when the material is so pressing ? 
Why speak aboift the hypocrisy of the Pharisee 
when it is the greed of the brother which calls for* 
denunciation ? If religion is to be of any practical 
value, let it busy itself with righting crying 
wrongs, and reinstating the disinherited. Let the 
preacher descend from the pulpit and settle the 
dispute between capital and labour, inherent rights 
and vested interests. Leave the crowds who have 
merely come to listen to a preacher, and go and 
speak to . the • brother who has usurped the 
inheritance. From the individual man’s ^oint of 
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view there is reason in his demand, and justifica- 
tion for his impatience. To him nothing is of 
importance as long as his brother is left in 
undisturbed possession of the inheritance he has 
usilrped. A single word to the brother is worth 
more than the Sermon on the Mount ; the righting 
of his wrong is of more value than the Magna 
Charta, of Christendom. 

It is not the interruption which Christ resents, 
it is the man’s selfish absorption which he reproves. 
It is not the man’s view of his case, but the man’s 
‘viewof life which he condemns. ‘‘ Man,” He an- 
swers, “ who has made me a judge or divider over 
you.^ ” The title is a reminder that the man is a 
unit, his case is one among millions of similar ones. 
It turns his attention to the thronging crowds who 
have an equal right to be heard, and as important 
claims upon Christ’s attention. What to the indi- 
vidual may be of supreme concern, may to the race 
be of little moment. The man' has to learn that 
there are others in the world beside himself and 
his brother, and that there are greater interests in 
life than the division of property. The tone is 
necessarily severe, but the man’s self- absorption 
has demanded it; his wrong is to a certain extent 
treated with unconcern, but his over-emphasis has 
necessitated it. We are all too much inclined to 
think that the world must be stopped while our 
grievance is attended to, and that the. Almighty 
Himself must intervene to decide the case in our 
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favour. Christ declines, and that deliberately, to 
exchange the position of preacher for that of 
arbitrator. There is no contempt in His refusal, 
but there is that high conception of the supreme 
importance ot His mission of which mere con- 
tempt is the shadow and not the substance. I’here 
is nq mistaking the meaning of His refusal. In 
His concer'ti'asji the preacher towers above statesman 
and judgv.^legii^lator and lawyer. 'The reformation 
of human nature takes precedence over every other 
reform. A superBcial view of life may invest the 
champion of oppression and the redresser of 
wi'ongs with a greater glory than that which it 
accords to the teacher ; but a true insight into the 
significance of life will recognise that the teacher’s 
work is more radical, has a more potent influence 
and a more far-reaching effect. For one wrong 
which the redresser may set right, there are a 
thousand which the teacher may prevent. The 
champion of opt^ression in denouncing a single 
wrong may stir up a dozen evil passions to produce 
their own harvest of injustice, while the teacher 
may instil a principle rich in gracious influence and 
potent in blessing to thousands of lives. The 
beatitudes which Christ uttered on the Mount have 
had a more potent influence on human life than the 
legislation which proceeded from that other Mount, 
all ablaze with fire, shrouded in gloom and tempest, 
and resouuding "with the blast of trumpet and the 
sound of words. Ihe platform may \ib more 
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popular than the pulpit, but the pulpit will always 
be more potent for good than the platform. 

The aggrieved brother retired, probably to add 
to his other grievances resentment against the 
preacher who declined to interfere in his quarrel. 
He has accomplished nothing for himself, but un- 
consciously much for others. He has brought 
forward a. bigger problem than a /nere dispute 
between himself and his brother, ajbout their 
respective share of the family Inheritance. He 
has raised the social problem, and though Christ 
>will have nothing to do with the private quarrel, 
He has much to say on the larger question. The 
preacher may refuse to take sides in private 
disputes, but he must take a stand on public 
questions. He is the teacher of all, and therefore 
he can be the partisan of none. He has the 
charge of souls, and therefore his office must never 
be a sinecure. From the man, Christ turns to the 
many ; from the petty wrong' He turns to the 
public evil. “ Keep a good look-out and a strict 
guard,” He says, “against every kind of avarice — 
that disposition to take more than your right share, 
which is the root of the social problem. For no 
man’s life depends upon the extent of his property, 
or the amount of his possessions.” This is no hit 
at the man who has left, which would be as un- 
generous as it would be unjust. He has distinctly 
refused to be a judge in the dispute, and it is unjust 
both t6 the aggrieved brother and to Christ to 
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suppose that he is here reproved for avarice. There 
is, in fact, an absurdity in supposing that the man 
who has been deprived of his share of fhe family 
inheritance is rebuked for avarice in asking for^he 
portion that belonged to him. If any one was ojifen 
to the charge, it was the brother who was in 
posse^ssio?!, rather than the brother who was turned 
out. Christ’svreference, however, is general a;id not 
particular, J-Ie^eals with the problem of which the 
parficular case was but an illustration. The social 
problem is not a question of adjustment of 
differences, or of arbitration between disputants, it 
has much deeper roots, which are embedded in 
human nature. The disease is not a simple 
eruption of the skin, it is a poison in the blood. 
It is not a mistaken conception of the relation 
between capital and labour, employer and employed, 
it is a mistaken conception of life. At the root of 
the social problem is a radical misconception as to 
what constitutes reJll wealth, and of what is involved 
in true living. Wealth is a word whose root is in 
the moral and not in the material classification of 
thoughts. It denotes quality rather than quantity, 
refers to what a man is rather than to what he has, 
signifies the value of a man’s life rather than the 
amount he leaves behind. The current coin of 
thougj^t has been debased, and the true prosperity 
of the race has suffered in consequence. Man has 
substituted , goods for good, riches for rich, 
price for value, real estate for real corMition, 
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effects for effect. Instead of speaking about 
the good a man has done, we call attention 
to his goods ; in place of fixing the gaze upon 
the'* richness of a man’s life, we speak of his 
riches ; instead of inquiring the value of a man’s 
labour, we ask what is. the market price. We 
have turned the clear limpid stream whichr rises 
in thcv^heights of man’s moral natur‘^>'and sets the 
seal of nobility upon him, namely, ^the desire for a 
richer and fuller life, into the turbid, foul-smelling 
and poisonous town river of avarice — the feverish 
desire to grasp and hold lands and riches and 
possessions. It is this degradation of the true con- 
ception of life which is at the root of the social 
problem. Christ confronts it with His emphatic 
and authoritative, No. A man’s life does not 
consist, universal opinion notwithstanding, in the 
abundance of his possessions. The life is more 
than meat as the body is more than clothing. 
Christ refused to act as arbitrator, He abstained 
from proclaiming any scheme of social reformation, 
but in placing the emphasis on life rather than 
on riches, on what a man is rather than on what 
he has^ He has done more for the regeneration 
of the world, and the reconstruction of a true 
social order, than can possibly be effected by 
the most perfect system of social reform. He 
has kindled an enthusiasm for humanity, without 
which no reform is possible. He has inspired a 
sense oT human brotherhood apart from which a 
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true social order is unattainable, He has given a 
new meaning to human life, such as we seek 
in vain apart from His influence. * He con- 
templated a greater end than the reformation of 
society, He sought the regeneration of the race. 



IX 

“ / 

THE WOMAN WHO WOULD NOT (.BE DENIED 

Matt. XV. 21-28 ; Mark vii. 24-30. 

•The underlying note in a good deal of our modern 
literature dealing with the problem of life is 
pessimistic. It is the acknowledgment that the 
mystery of existence is past finding out, the riddle 
which the Sphinx propounds is not worth the 
attempt at finding an answer. The enthusiasms 
and visions of early life have been replaced with 
the doubts and actualities of experience, and the 
apparent inutility of all the strife and effort, the 
disillusionments and disappointments fill us with an 
unutterable sense of the vanity and worthlessness 
of it all, which finds expression in the constantly 
recurring question, Cui bono ? What is the 
meaning of the vain show, the painted scenery and 
the masks and dresses in which humanity parades 
across the stage, mumbles its part and makes its 
gestures, ere the curtain drops and the lights are 
turned out ? Has it indeed any meaning at all ? 
To sorrie life is a gay comedy, while to others it is 
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a grim tragedy, but of what advantage is either the 
humour of the one or the pathos of the other ? 
Is the pleasure worth the^ having, is the pathos 
worth the feeding ? After all is the play, whether 
comedy or tragedy, worth the money we hav? to 
pay for it, is it even worth paying anything at all ? 
Nay, is the complimentary ticket even worth 
taking ? We have lost interest even •in the 
discussiof-; o f\he question as to whether pain is in 
excess of pleasure or pleasure in excess of pain. 
What does it matter which ; the one is as insipid 
as the other is sour. The whole of life is just a* 
clash of atoms in a chaos, out of which something 
of the nature of a cosmos may perchance come, 
but at present only chaos is visible. 

Perhaps one of the chief causes of this modern 
pessimism is the undue emphasis which the spirit 
of the age has placed on the intrinsic value of 
mere things. We are accustomed to ask the price 
of most articles ^ith which we have to deal, and 
have consequently gained the habit of a quick 
decision as to whether we think they are worth the 
money. In our trade we are careful *to make 
things look the value we ask for them. In our 
scientific pursuits we are always trying to find out 
the utility of our discoveries, and attach the utmost 
importance to those which have ^what we call a 
marketable value. In literature we first ask 
whether ^ w6rk is likely to sell, and only 
secondarily whether it is of value. The news- 
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paper that has the largest , circulation, and the 
novel which has run to the most editions are 
the things we prize, and of whose value we seem 
assu/ed. The result is that we apply the same 
standard to our views of life. Its value must be 
on the surface and self-evident. The answer to the 
problem must appeal to this business instinct which 
judges <n a moment, telegraphs its /iecision, and 
delivers its order while the messenger waits. 

We are apt to forget that the truly valuable is 
always the priceless. Our weights and measures 
d.nd current coins are inapplicable to the real 
treasures of the world. Their value is not so 
much in themselves as in the effects they produce. 
The value of a work of art is not in the cost of 
the materials, nor even in the price that has been 
paid for it, but in the emotions it excites and the 
influence it can exert. The true value of the 
possession of it is not in the addition it makes to 
our collection, but in what it is^ able to extract 
from us ourselves. It must be judged, therefore, 
not by what it is intrinsically, but by what it 
accomplishes in the sphere of the spiritual as dis- 
tinct from the material. A true conception of 
life similarly passes by the intrinsic, and fastens on 
the extrinsic. Life is an education, and its value 
is not in what we succeed in getting out of it, but 
rather in what it succeeds in getting out of us. 
The answer to the question. Is life worth living, 
cannot 6 e obtained by a debit and credit account 
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of pain and pleasure, the interesting and the un- 
interesting, it is obtained by an estimate of the 
value of the character that has been formed. 
Events must jiot be judged by what they ai^ in< 
themselves, but by the effects which they are able 
to produce. The world is a school rather than a 
stag^e, and life is an education rather than a piece 
of acting. We are not Bohemian actors who can 
throw up an yigagement if the part we are cast 
for* is not to our liking, but we are scholars who 
have to learn our lessons and pass or fail in our 
examinations. It* is the after-life which justifies, 
or condemns the education we have received at 
school, and of that as long as we are scholars we 
have no means of judging. Those who sent us 
are responsible, and we must trust to the wisdom 
of their choice. The sooner we settle down to 
our lessons, and leave off both our discussions and 
our grumbling, the better it will be for us. 

The intervievw between Christ and the Syro- 
phcEnician woman affords a striking illustration 
of the higher importance Christ attached to His 
power to teach as contrasted with the more sensa- 
tional power which He possessed ’ of working 
miracles. His philosophy of life was evidently 
based upon the belief that what could be drawn 
out of any one was of far greater value than what 
could be bestowed upon them. His treatment of 
the woman, which is so unlike what we should 
have anticipated, must be judged in the light of 
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the corresponding fact that the woman is herself 
totally unlike anything we should have expected. 
She was n6t a Jewess, but a Gentile by birth, yet 
her.; character is that of a devout Israelite rather 
thali that of an unbelieving Gentile. Christ is 
in the parts of Tyre and Sidon, outside the limits 
of Jewish territory, yet, as in the case of the Rqpian 
centurjon, so in thait of this woman, Ele finds 
more faith than even in Israel. Si/ch an impres- 
sion did His contact with the Gentile world pro- 
duce, that in His subsequent ministry He contrasts 
the cities in which the greater plrt of His ministry 
was spent with the Tyre and Sidon of this short 
and apparently only journey thither. He had 
probably gone over the border to seek a temporary 
retirement from the strain to which His Galilean 
ministry exposed Him. He was seeking a much- 
needed rest, and across the border was a foreign 
country and a Gentile people, amongst whom He 
might reasonably expect to find t»he retirement and 
rest He sought. His fame, however, had preceded 
Him, and the quiet of His journey was disturbed 
by a cry Tor help from this Syrophoenician woman. 
She had a little daughter in her home, suffering 
from one of those mysterious nervous maladies 
which were associated with the possession of a 
devil. Her life was clouded by this great sorrow. 
The origin of the disease was unknown, and after 
the manner of her people and her • time^ she attri- 
buted it to some malign influence whom she had 
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unwittingly offended. Though the nature and 
the cause of the trouble were alike unknown, it 
was the great shadow in her home, and must have 
had its influence upon her character. Da'^ by 
day she was face to face with one of life’s insoluble 
enigmas. Hour by hour she had to watch the 
paroxysms of her child, and feel her utter help- 
lessness either to understand or to reliev^ii. She 
must agayi aVd again have asked what was the 
meaning of it all, and how it would end, yet her 
mother’s heart of love sustained her, and her 
ministration never failed. Vague rumours had* 
probably reached her of the wonder-worker in 
Galilee, and of the cures He had been able to 
effect. But Galilee was a long way off, and her 
child demanded all her attention. At length 
report was brought that the Great Healer had 
crossed the border, entered her own district, and 
was passing within a short distance of her home. 
Here was the opportunity of a lifetime, and she 
started off full of hope to obtain the help for 
herself and her child of which she stood so much 
in need. She meets Him as He passes along sur- 
rounded with His disciples, and cries out, Sir, 
Son of David, pity me ; my daughter is cruelly 
harassed with a devil.” 

Tlie Messianic title by which she addresses 
Him is one which she has picked up; and she 
probably thlnk?> that its use will be mo»e likely 
to make Him take notice of her and be favourable 
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to her request. She was unfortunate, however, 
in her choice. Christ has just left Galilee, where 
day by day the same cry has resounded in His 
earsfand the same appeal to work a marvel has 
melf Him at every place He has visited. He had 
given the Galileans His best both of teaching and 
working, but the response He longed for has .not 
been forthcoming. They would call Him by the 
Messianic title if they could get aitything out of 
Him, but they would not respond to the higher 
life and the spiritual truth He had to offer them. 
'He had therefore withdrawn from their midst, 
that the mere wonders which they demanded to 
see might be kept in the background, and the 
teaching He had imparted might have a chance 
of influencing them. He had made use of the 
material to illustrate the spiritual, and found that 
they were too interested in the pictures to attend 
to the lesson. He had given them the best that 
was in Him, that He might ch*aw out the best 
that was in them, and He found that they took 
all and gave nothing. Here, in the retirement 
He sought, the same cry for the miraculous meets 
Him again. The same demand for the marvellous 
is made to Him, the same title is addressed to 
Him. He has disregarded it in Galilee, He has 
withdrawn to avoid it, and when He meets it 
here, He answers it with silence. He is no mere 
wonder-worker. He is a teacher, and tq draw out 
the best that is in men is, in His view of life, of 
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greater value than to grant the relief they are so 
ready to demand. 

The woman’s sense of helplessness, however, is 
too keen to Take silence for refusal, and *^he 
follows Him with that persistence and impor- 
tunity characteristic of the Eastern nature. The 
disciples, who are aware of the object of their 
journey, remind Him that the woman is defeat- 
ing His pyrpo*;e by exciting that very attention 
He sought to avoid, and suggest that He should 
send her away. Her monotonous cry is like the 
bleating of some ewe who has lost her lamb, and 
suggests the metaphor Christ uses in His reply. 
Turning to the woman He answers, “I have no 
commission save to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” It is a reply called forth by the 
Messianic title she has used, and is intended to 
call her attention to the meaning of the words 
she has caught up and is using without realising 
their significance,* If He is, as she says, the 
Jewish Messiah, He has no commission for Tyre 
and Sidon, and she has no claim upon His 
assistance. Her prayer is the expression of a 
real need, but her words are meaningless. She 
has asked for a simple boon, He has a richer 
blessing in store for her. She wants help for 
her daughter, He has something ,for herself as 
well. 

She is quick 'to understand that she has made 
some mistake in the form of the request she has 
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preferred, but she reads His face too accurately 
to mistake delay for dismissal. She falls at His 
feet, and it is the natural woman who utters the 
sintple but all-powerful prayer, “'Sir, help me.” 
She has dropped all meaningless titles, and all 
unnecessary expressions. She is helpless, He is 
the Helper ; she is poor, He is rich. She knows 
nothing about His commission, she is ignorant 
of the meaning of His title, but ^ she, recognises 
a heart of compassion, and to that she makes her 
appeal. 

Christ’s heart is touched by the woman’s 
naturalness and sincerity. He sees the mother- 
heart, with its yearning desire for some help for 
the little sufferer at home, and His compassion 
is stirred. Here is some one very different from 
the mere seeker after a sign, here is something 
deeper than the mere desire for the marvellous. 
There is a half-playful smile on His face, but the 
eyes are wells of compassion as" He answers, “ It 
is not allowable to take the bread from the 
children, and throw it to the dogs on the floor.” 
He is speaking to a mother who is accustomed to 
give little delicacies to her sick child, and who can 
therefore appreciate the simile. Her mother’s 
heart will fasten upon the children whose ^ bread 
is to be taken away, not on the dogs who are 
waiting round the table. She will institute no 
comparison of contempt, nor take" umbrage at the 
reference to dogs. Hers is a nature which is 
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quick to respond, a mind which it is a pleasure to 
draw out. 

Even Christ Himself is astonished at her reply. 
The vein of ore which He perceived is richer than 
even He supposed. He has appealed to her 
mother-heart as to whether the boon which she 
asks, for her child can be fairly given, and with 
the quick wit of a keen miild, and the accurate 
vibration of a, sympathetic spirit, she responds 
with an answer which secured the admiration of 
Christ, and the applause of the world. “ True, 
Sir, it is not allowa*ble, as you say ; still, help me, 
for even the dogs eat the scraps which fall from 
their masters’ table.” He may be the Jewish 
Messiah, as she has heard, His commission may 
be only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
it may not be right to deprive the children of 
their bread, but she sees a wider sympathy than 
that of race in the eyes which look into hers, and 
a wealth of power*more than sufficient for Israel’s 
needs in the hands which hover in blessing above 
her head as she kneels at His feet. There are 
crumbs which fall from the bountiful ta'ble He 
has spread, and one is sufficient for her need. 

Her education has been completed, and He 
has brought out of her a treasure which has 
surprised even Himself. The discipline of life 
has matured a character which is worth all that 
has been spent 'on its education. Those days of 
anxiety and those nights of watching by the bed- 
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side of her suffering child have not been meaning- 
less, any more than the silence and reluctance 
with which Christ greeted her appeal for help 
have been fruitless. The spirit which the former 
ha^ evoked is as rich and precious as the saying 
which the latter has called forth. The trial of 
her life has fulfilled its purpose, and the ^time 
for it^ removal has arrived. The silence and 
reluctance have called forth this wmderful saying 
of hers, and the time for granting her request has 
come. “ For the sake of that saying,” He 
answers, “ you can go home, the demon has gone 
out of your child.” 

“ For the sake of that saying.” Yes, it was 
worth coming into the regions of Tyre and Sidon. 
To have evoked it was worth the silence and the 
feigned reluctance in granting her request. She 
was herself the richer for it, and she has enriched 
the world with it. And yet, but for the silence 
and the reluctance she would never have brought 
forth the best that was in her. So with that 
apparently useless and unintelligible trial to which 
she had been subjected. It had, after all, made her 
the w'oman she was. The saying had but revealed 
the fact. For the sake of that thought^ for the 
sake of that sentiment^ for the sake of that spirit^ 
how much may be endured, and how long it may 
be worth our while to wait. The experience of 
life must be judged not by the ^ terms in which 
it may be accurately described, but by the very 
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different terms in which it must be summed up. 
Failure may accurately describe a man’s actions, 
while success is the true summing up of his life. 
The travail t>f a soul may characterise a'’ life 
history, while the birth of a hero may be 'the 
truer appreciation of the result. Life must not be 
judged by its Lent, but by its Easter. 
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< 

AN UNEXPECTED DAY OF TUPCMENT 

IT 

John viii. 2-11. 

Chastity is a divinity whom ' men admire, but 
whom women worship. Her admirers secure 
respect, but her worshippers reverence. The 
violation of her shrine on the part of man is 
robbery, on the part of woman it is sacrilege. In 
strict equity there is no difference between the 
two ; in the domain of sentiment, however, robbery 
is more venial than sacrilege. The difference in 
the sentiment felt is due to th£ reflex action of 
the feeling inspired. The man’s attitude never 
produces a deeper impression than that of sincere 
appreciation, the woman’s instinctively reminds us 
of the holy reverence of a devotee. Chastity in a 
woman evokes a deeper feeling, and as the result 
unchastity calls forth a deeper resentment. The 
higher the position the deeper the fall. While 
this is probably the explanation of the feeling with 
which a woman’s fall is regarded, it is no justifica- 
tion for the unequal treatment which is meted out. 
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The sin in woman is ^more often due to frailty 
than to positive vice, to a weak will than to a 
strong passion. In the man it is the result of a 
vicious disposition, the effect of an unbridled 
passion. Society, however, invariably brings ftie 
woman to the judgment bar, and allows the man 
to gp free. At frailty and weakness it is ever 
ready to cast the stone, whii'e it allows brutality 
and vice to pass along with unblushing effrontery. 
It treats shame with contempt, but impudence with 
respect. It forgets that the woman’s fall is always 
the result of the mtin’s failure. If manhood were 
never debased, womanhood would never be dis- 
graced. Yet the debased man is tolerated, while 
the disgraced woman is reprobated. There is 
immunity for the one, but not even forgiveness 
for the other. The man who has failed can 
compound with his creditors, the woman whose 
fall is the result of his failure is ruined for life. 
The man’s failure •is unfortunate, but the woman’s 
fall is criminal. Society will not order even the 
prosecution of the one, bur it will strictly enjoin 
and eagerly participate in the bitterest peilsecution 
of the other. It may shake its head in »a half 
playful disapproval of the man, but it will never- 
theless receive him at its house, and even marry 
him to its daughters. For the woman, however, 
it reserves the name of sinner, and her it religiously 
outcasts. 

Society is well represented in the select coiTipany 
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of Scribes and Pharisees, who in resentment at a 
flagrant breach of the moral code, invaded the 
sacred precincts of the Temple, and interrupted 
Christ in His discourse. The manifestation of 
thdr own righteous indignation at this breach of 
the Law, overrides all considerations against the 
publication of the woman’s shame, and the in- 
terruption of the Teacher’s discourse. Hie 
vindication of the law must take precedence over 
the preaching of the Gospel. They have such a 
keen sense of decorum, that they have none left 
for delicacy. They are so conscious of their own 
correctness of behaviour, that they are oblivious of 
the outrage they arc committing against decency. 

While this is their attitude with regard to the 
woman and her sin, they are inspired with a very 
different motive in bringing her into the presence 
of Christ. Like Society they have often been 
stung by the preacher’s denunciation of their 
hypocrisy, and now they rejoice in the opportunity 
of paying off old scores. Here is a lost sheep 
who has strayed into their fold, and whom after 
it has suffered the penalty of over-confidence, they 
are able to drag back with torn and bemired fleece 
to Him who calls Himself the Good Shepherd. 
How will the popular preacher, who deals in 
anecdotes and delights in allegory, treat a cd'ncrete 
case of flagrant sin ? Parables may be pretty 
stories, but adultery is an ugly fact. It is all very 
well fb pose as the friend of publicans and sinners. 
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but what becomes of the follower of Moses ? 
They have caught one of His congregation red- 
hancied, and they mean to make the most of it. 

With an fitter disregard for the women’s • 
feelings they force her into the centre of the 
Temple court, and with brutal coarseness they 
state the case. “ Rabbi, this woman has committed 
adultery and been caught in ‘the very act. , Now 
in the L.aw, Moses commanded us to stone such to 
death. Rut what do you say.^” The form of the 
question has been well thought out, the best mode 
of putting it has* been well considered. I'hey 
address Him by the title of Rabbi, because they 
wish to compel Him to expound the Law, not to 
speak in parables. Fhey represent themselves as 
in a difficulty. They suggest an antithesis between 
His teaching and that of the Law. They even 
pose as Counsel for the defence, making an appeal 
to a higher tribunal. With that cunning which so 
often overreaches* itself, they fail to see that in 
exposing the woman’s shame, they have exposed 
their own shamelessness. If the woman was 
caught red-handed, where is the partner of her 
guilt? If they have such reverence for the Law, 
why do they omit its equal condemnation of the 
man ? If they feel compelled to carry out the 
Law to the letter, why are they screening the 
principal offender ? If they hesitate to expose the 
woman to^ the* shower of stones, why do they 
expose her to the gaze of a heartless crowds If 
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they feel that the execution of the sentence is 
committed into their hands, why do they seek to 
throw the responsibility on to another’s shoulders ? 

Jesus stooped down and began to write with 
Hfs finger on the ground.” There are some faces 
from which one instinctively turns away. The 
smirk of self-complacency, the stony stare of empty 
pride., the cruel srriile of exultation which the 
vindictive nature so readily assumes, are sights at 
which a glance is more than sufficient. Similarly 
there are faces so overwhelmed with shame, and 
eyes that are so piteous in their entreaty not to be 
looked into, that instinctively we drop our head as 
in the presence of something so sacred, that the 
ordinary look secularises, while the common gaze 
profanes. From the faces of the Scribes and 
Pharisees Christ turned with loathing ; before the 
agonised appeal in the woman’s eyes. His own 
dropped with the sympathy of a great compassion. 
“ He began to write with Kis finger on the 
ground.” There are some subjects upon which 
comment is an indecency, and discussion an outrage 
on good taste. There are some sins, the record 
of which should be written in the sand, that the 
incoming tide of repentance may obliterate the 
memory. The case, if it be heard at all, must be 
heard in camera. The records, if they are made 
at all, should be written in the sand. These 
Scribes and Pharisees have already turned the 
Temple into a market, He will have nothing to 
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do with converting it Jnto a Divorce Court. It is 
a house of prayor where the penitent may appeal 
for mercy and forgiveness, ^not a Court of Justice 
where the crinTinal receives judgment. * 

The Scribes and Pharisees are too confident of 
victory to take advantage of the safe retreat from 
an jmtenable position which Christ thus gener- 
ously offers them. They are too elated alt what 
they consider His confusion to consider their own 
possible discomfiture. From His reticence they 
conclude He is silenced ; from His bowed head 
they infer an attempt to conceal His nervousness. ' 
Impatient cries of Answer, answer,” resound 
through the court. Christ rises, and with calm 
dignity confronts the accusers of the woman. 
In place of the confusion they expected to see on 
His face, there is a look before which their own 
eyes fall, and the awe of a great silence reigns 
throughout the Temple. “ Let the man who is 
without sm amoflg you be the first to throw' a 
stone at her,” Christ replies, and again stooping 
down He writes upon the ground. 

The anticipation had silenced them. His reply 
strikes them dumb. They had demanded sentence 
upon the woman, they listen to their own con- 
demnation. They had quoted the words of 
Moses, they hear the voice of God. This is no 
opinion of a Rabbi, which can be questioned and 
discussed it fis the judgment of their own 
conscience, from which there is no appeal. The 
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Temple is all at once full qf ghosts, in the awful 
shapes which memory suddenly summons from 
the dead past. They recognise long -forgotten 
’sins, the companions of earlier da^s, which they 
thought were dead and buried in oblivion. As 
their past rises before them with a vividness which 
terrifies them, the present scene, with the woman, 
and Rabbi, and waiting crowd, disappear as with 
the wave of a magician’s rod. Each, is so self- 
conscious that he forgets the others, and one by 
one they retreat in awe before the day of judg- 
' ment which they have evoked. 

Christ’s answer is as remarkable for what it 
omits as for what it contains, for the feeling He 
suppresses as for the sentiment He expresses. 
There is no sarcasm, there is no stern denuncia- 
tion of their hypocrisy, there is no stinging 
reproach for their cowardice. He omits all 
reference to their treatment of the woman, and 
their attitude to Himself. He* contents Himself 
with making their own conscience articulate, with 
confronting them with their own judgment on 
themselves. Having uttered a sentence He does 
not spoil it with a look. He stoops down and 
with His finger marks time on the ground. From 
the grave He had summoned faces which con- 
veyed a deeper reproach than even He could 
express. He had caused them to hear voices of 
a long-forgotten past, which uttered a more awful 
denunciation than even He could give voice to. 
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He knew when to speak, but He also knew when 
to keep silence. He knew when to look, but He 
knew also when not to look. 

The echo the last footstep of the accuser- 
has died away, and a quiet stillness reigns 
throughout the Temple. Jesus was left alone, 
and, the w^oman stands where she has been placed, 
in the centre of the court.' What feelings are 
passing through her breast it is impossible to 
know. tier accusers have all gone, but the 
accusation remains. Her guards have all dis- 
appeared, but hef conscience keeps her a close 
prisoner. The jury has been dismissed as dis- 
qualified, but the Judge still retains His seat. 
His jurisdiction, which others might dispute, is 
with her unquestioned. If she could but see His 
face, she might perhaps anticipate her fate, but it 
is still bent upon the ground. If He would hut 
speak, the tones of His voice might enable her to 
guess at the thoughts of His mind, but He is still 
writing on the ground. 

At length the head is roised, the writing ceases, 
and as Christ rises, the woman’s eyes -drop in 
confusion and shame. There is no contempt in 
the voice nor harshness in the tones which greet 
her expectant ear. It is not the sentence of the 
judge, but the question of a friend which is 
addressed to her. “Woman, w&ere are they? 
Has no q,ne passed sentence upon you?” The 
title by which He addresses her is one of respect. 
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not of contempt. It is the same by which He 
speaks to His own mother, and would perhaps be 
better rendered as Lady or Madam. He is 
anxious to evoke her own self-recpect, to appeal 
to her true womanhood, to remind her that she 
is the mistress of a home, and bears the honoured 
name of wife. The question is asked not foi; His 
own ^information, but that she may realise the 
deliverance she has experienced. The surprise 
in the question is not meant to condone her 
offence, but is intended to arouse wonder and 
gratitude at her escape. Standing as she does 
self-condemned at the bar of her own conscience, 
she has yet escaped the hand of the executioner. 
Was there no hand clean enough to cast the 
first stone? Was her escape due to the guilt of 
others instead of to her own innocence ? 

A host of conflicting passions must have swept 
across her breast since she first entered the 
precincts of the Temple courts Fierce indigna- 
tion at her public disgrace, unutterable self- 
loathing at the consciousness of her sin, and an 
agony of shame at the position she occupied, 
must all have alternated during the time she stood 
the cynosure of all eyes. The accusation of the 
Scribes and Pharisees has called forth no protesta- 
tion of innocence, nor confession of guilt! She 
has neither denounced her betrayer and forsaker, 
nor pleaded anything in extenuation of her guilt. 
She 4ias maintained an absolute silence. The 
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gentle tones, however, and the kindly voice unseal 
her lips, and she answers, “ No one, Lord.” She 
has heard Him called Rabbi by her accusers, 
but to her He is Lord. She waits to hear, not 
what sentence He will pronounce, for the tbnes 
are not those of a judge, but what command He 
wilj lay upon her. Henceforth He is her Lord 
and Master, and she is H'is slave. She #is the 
captive of a great compassion, the bondslave of a 
Divine mercy. 

Christ is quick to catch her meaning and 
respond to her r(?quest. The seed of loyalty has ^ 
already taken root, she has already bowed to the 
sentence which her own conscience has pronounced 
upon her ; the stones of self-reproach are fall- 
ing thick and fast upon the false self which has 
hitherto directed her life. “ Neither do I pass 
sentence,” He answers ; “Go and sin no more.” 

The authority for this incident is not to be 
found by consulting ancient manuscripts, it bears 
its own mark of genuineness. From whatever 
source it was derived, however it came into its 
present position in the Gospel of John,* it is too 
lifelike to be fictitious. One and One only could 
have been the author of the fact, whoever may be 
the author of the record. It has established a 
place* for itself in the Church’s^ conception of 
Christ which nothing can affect. The Church 
could never have invented it, but having once 
heard it, it could never forget it. 



XI 

A DEGENERATE ARISTOCRACV 
John viii. 31-59. 

Of all the possessions which gVeat men leave to 
their descendants, their name is the most doubtful 
legacy, d'heir estate can be enj’oyed and possessed, 
but their title can only be assumed, and the as- 
sumption is rarely justified. Great names are 
always made, they can never be really inherited. 
They are priceless to the real owner, but worthless 
to the mere bearer. They are promissory notes 
given for value received, and arc^ not transferable. 
They are payable to order and not to bearer on 
demand, but are not negotiable. Their possession 
calls forlh self-respect on the part of the owner, 
their assumption more often begets mere empty 
pride on the part of the descendants. It is not 
mere breeding or mere manners which mark the 
gentleman, but^good breeding and good manners. 
It is not the possession of a great name, but the 
possession of a great nature which Inarks the true 
aristocracy. Pride of birth is pitiful to see, when 
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it is the birth alone^ and not the character, of 
which a man has cause to be proud. If the man 
fails to win our reverencf, his pedigree fails to 
command oui^ respect. If the line has been a* 
descent, the lineage betokens a fall. 

While high birth in itself secures no privileges 
in the republic of Nature, it confers advantages 
and imposes obligations. Men are born to the 
positions tjiey really occupy, and the estate to 
which they actually succeed is heavily mortgaged 
with duties. Rank has its advantages, but it has 
also its very defini\:e obligations. The advantages 
which birth secures arc never mere arbitrary gifts, 
they are in strict proportion to the endowments 
conferred. The accident of birth is an expression 
which reveals a very superficial observation and a 
very shallow thought. There may be something 
accidental in a man’s occupation of a position, but 
there is none in his birth. His social position 
may be aj*bitrarify fixed by custom, but his real 
position is definitely fixed by Nature. Society 
may attach privileges to his connection with the 
past. Nature demands the discharge of duties. She 
pays her tribute by conferring advantages, but she 
demands a just equivalent. She takes no notice 
of name and title, but much of character and en- 
dowment. From him to whom^she has given 
little she demands little, but from him to whom 
she has given much she demands much. The 
title-deeds which she will alone recognise are the 
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attainments she has herself transmitted. She 
regards all claims to position unsupported by 
these as pretensions wl(ich expose the claimant to 
contempt and ridicule. At the salne time she is 
strict to demand the just payment of her dues 
from those upon whom she has conferred her 
advantages, and she will denounce as a defaulter 
the n*:an who takes her gifts but holds back her 
tribute. 

The difference between a true nobility and a 
mere titled aristocracy is well illustrated in the 
remarkable interview between ‘Jesus and the de- 
scendants of Abraham recorded in the Gospel of 
John. A little of the blue blood upon which they 
prided themselves was apparently flowing in the 
veins of this remnant, who are described as the 
believing Jews who had been impressed by the 
teaching and attracted by the personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth. There was perhaps a slight trace of 
that dissatisfaction with the actual, and desire for 
the ideal, which distinguishes Abraham while he 
still resided with Terah his father, in Ur of the 
Chaldees, and which later ripened into that faith 
in the Unknown which sent him forth on his quest 
of the ideal. These men were impressed but not 
convinced, interested but not attached. The 
teaching of thig new Prophet of Galilee was some- 
thing they liked to listen to, but they had no 
thoughts of accepting it. The truth had aroused 
them" from sleep, it had not yet delivered them 
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from the prison-house. Their eyes were open, 
but they had not as yet perceived their chains. 
Dissatisfaction must deepen into a loathing of the 
actual, their desire must ripen into a passion for* 
the ideal T they were to obtain the promised "in- 
heritance. They must do more than merely see 
the jdeal, they must seize it ; they must do more 
than merely admire the truth, they must submit 
to it, or the promised land of freedom and peace 
would never be theirs. Like Abraham they must 
no longer abide in Chaldea, they must settle in 
Canaan. Looking upon these descendants of a 
noble house Christ calls for that whole-hearted 
devotion of which their forefather had given them 
so perfect an illustration. “ If you abide in My 
teaching,” He says, “ then are you My disciples 
indeed ; and you shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you freemen.” 

The call to a nobler life, however, finds no 
response within ^heir breasts. Their descent has 
been a Regeneration, their lineage has been a 
decline. They are too proud of their pedigree to 
seek to earn a patent of nobility. They are too 
unconscious of their slavery to be stirred by the 
call to freedom. “ Disciples ! Freemen ! ” they ex- 
claim in contempt ; “we are descendants of Abra- 
ham, and the yoke of bondage has never been on 
our necks. What do you mean by saying we shall 
be freemen ? ” • They have the empty pride of the 
aristocrat, not the self-respect of the true ribble- 
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man. They are extremely sensitive as to the 
name they bear, they are indifferent as to the rags 
they wear. They are so mindful of their descent 
Trom Abraham, that they forget thoir bondage to 
Rome ; so conversant with their genealogy that 
they are ignorant of their history. The position 
to which they feel themselves entitled makes them 
oblivious of the position they occupy. Pride in 
the fact of their long descent leads them unblush- 
ingly to declare that they have never been in 
bondage to any one. 

There is a sensitiveness which is the stamp of 
true nobility, and there is a touchiness which is 
the mark of a vulgar mind. The hint which the 
one will respect, the other will resent. The sug- 
gested help which the one will gratefully accept, 
the other will reject with scorn. Christ had 
hinted at discipleship and suggested freedom. 
Instead of nobility He had encountered vulgarity. 
His suggestion had been received with the stony 
stare of astonishment, His hint had been received 
with the contempt of an empty pride. There is 
accordingly an alteration in His manner, and a 
different tone in His voice as He replies to them. 
The gentle hint and the kindly suggestion are lost 
upon these degraded scions of a noble house. 
They need the plain statement of actual fact, the 
solemn warning as to their real condition. He 
must point to the rags in which they are clothed, 
He ’hiust call their attention to the chains they 
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wear. ‘‘ I most solemnly assure you,” He replies, 
“ that every one who commits sin is the bondslave 
of sin. Ishmael was a son of Abraham as much 
as Isaac, but he did not remain in his father’s* 
house. Your pedigree may show that you *are 
children of Abraham, but your position shows that 
you^ are no longer in your father’s house. You 
have soH yourselves into captivity, and if you are 
to be freed you must be redeemed. It is for that 
purpose that the Son has come, and if He sets you 
free, then arc you free indeed. It may be true 
that you are children of Abraham, but there is the 
hate of Ishmael in your hearts. Murder even 
now looks out of your eyes, because you resent 
what I am saying, though you know it is true. 
Yet I say nothing more than what I have learned 
from my Father, and if you were worthy of the 
name you bear, you would believe even as Abraham 
believed.” 

Their hot resentment has died down, but sullen 
anger remains. 'Fhe reference to their poverty 
has told, but their pride is untouched. The 
mention of their forefather they take notice of, 
the reference to his character they ignore. 7 hey 
cannot deny their condition, but they reassert their 
title. “ Our father is Abraham.” 

Christ does not question their^ right to the 
name, He disputes their possession of the nature 
of Abraham. “ If you were children of Abraham, 
you would do what Abraham did. But as a 
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matter of fact you are seeking for an opportunity 
to kill me, whose only offence is that I has^e told 
you the truth. That is not what Abraham did. 
«The deeds which you do are those of your real 
fatlier, whose nature you have inherited.” The 
character we possess and not the name we bear, 
the kind of actions we perform and not the airs 
we assume, are the - true mark of our "descent. 
The likeness that is stamped upon our face and 
not the name that is engraved upon our card, 
is the true witness to our parentage. The look 
in the eye is a truer indication of the nature of the 
man than the smile upon his face. The expression 
which escapes the lips under the excitement of 
passion is a surer guide by which to judge a man’s 
breeding than the artificial phrases he uses in 
society. There was murder in the hearts of these 
men, and it manifested itself in the looks of hate 
which they cast upon Him. 

The flame of resentment hurst up in their 
hearts, and they retorted with fiercest indignation. 
‘‘We are not bastards. We have one Father, God.” 
True children indeed ! Did He think they were 
illegitimate ? If it was religious belief He referred 
to, did they not believe in the One God of their fore- 
father Abraham ? Works of Abraham forsooth ! 
What was his distinguishing act but that of faith in 
God ? They too believed that God was their 
Father, and could claim a spiritual descent from 
God; as well as a natural descent from Abraham. 
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The spiritual claim ^had less to sustain it than 

the natural. If they were deficient in the faith 

which distinguished Abrahajii, they were destitute 

of the love which was characteristic of God. “lf« 

God were indeed your Father,” Christ replfes, 

“ you would give evidence of it in the love you 

show to His Son, for I came from Him and have 

come to* you. I have not 'come on My^own 

initiative, but it was He who sent Me. How is 

it that you* will not understand what I say ? It 

is because you will not accept what I tell you.” 

The spiritual claim ‘put forth by men with murder 

in their hearts was blasphemy. Their attitude to 

the Son showed the relation in which they stood 

to the Father, The black hate in their hearts 

betrayed their origin. “ The father whose sons 

you are,” Fle continues, “ is not God but the 

Devil, and you desire to do what will please him. 

He was a murderer from the beginning, and could 

not stand erect in the truth, for there is no truth 

in him. When he utters a lie he speaks naturally, 

for he is a liar and the propagator of lies.” Fhe 

hate in their heart and the lie on their lips were 

unmistakable evidence of their true parentage. 

Sons of God in a sense they might be, even as 

Cain was a son of Adam, but their hate for the 

true So*h, like that of Cain for Abel, denied their 
. . • 
right to the title. In their hearts was the same 

malice which he bore to his brother, and for the 

same reason — the bitter envy of a jealous mhid. 

K 
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“ Because I speak the truth,” Christ continues, 
“ you will not believe Me. Yet which of you 
convicts Me of sin ? If I speak the truth, why as 
children of Abraham do you not believe Me ? 
You claim God as your Father ; but the child of 
God listens to the Father’s words. You, however, 
will not listen, and the reason is plain ; it is 
because you are not what you claim to be, true 
children of God.” 

They are too angry and exasperated to continue 
to defend their claim to superiority of birth, and 
betake themselves to the tauiicS of religious pre- 
judice, and the abuse of petty jealousy. “Are 
we not right in saying that you are a heretic and 
a madman.^” Surely no one but an heretical 
Samaritan would deny their descent from Abraham, 
and no one but a madman would talk such utter 
nonsense. Wrapping around them the tattered 
garment of their pride of birth, they endeavour to 
conceal their mortification under the guise of a 
contemptuous pity. The man must Te one of 
the outcast Samaritans, whose ignorance must be 
excused on the score that he is possessed with a 
devil. 

Christ is unruffled by either the contempt or 
the abuse. There is the consciousness of an inner 
approval which no outer condemnation can touch, 
the sense of a Divine commendation which no abuse 
can alter. “ I am not mad,” He answers, “ but 
on the contrary I am honouring My Father by 
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vindicating His character, while you are revealing 
your true descent by abusing Me. It is not I, 
however, who am seeking |ny glory for Myself ; 
there is One \\+lo is seeking it for Me, and He • 
will judge both of your relationship to Himself 
and of your attitude to Me.’’ It is not pride of 
birth or ^lory in a long descent which distinguishes 
true nobility. It is in actions worthy of a noble 
ancestry that the honour of a great name is pre- 
served. It is not the glory which a man seeks 
for himself on the strength of high birth, but the 
glory which comes to him through conduct worthy 
of his noble lineage, which stamps him as a true 
descendant of a great ancestor. I most solemnly 
assure you,” He continues, ‘‘ that if any man 
gives due attention to My instruction he shall 
never die.” 

Ignoring His reference to a higher kind of life, 
they eagerly lay hold of the reference to never 
dying, as a confir^fiation of their opinion that He 
is mad. “*Now,” they cry out, “ we are convinced 
that you are mad. Abraham died, and so did the 
prophets, and yet you say that if any man gives 
due attention to your teaching he shall never die. 
Are you greater than our forefather Abraham } 
He is dead, and the prophets are dead. Who do 
you make yourself out to be ” Their hatred of 
the man excludes all consideration of His message. 
They are sq eaten up with pride themselves, that 
they think He is boasting. They are so conscibus 
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of their own importance, that they conclude He 
is equally so. 

Christ denies the petty self-consciousness attri- 
buted to Him, but He cannot deny‘true knowledge 
of Himself. He disclaims any self-glorification, 
but He cannot repudiate the glory which the 
Father has given Him. The glory with which a 
man* seeks to cover himself is tinsel, but the glory 
which comes from the Divine approval is pure 
gold, which nothing but a false humility will en- 
deavour to hide. “ Were I to glorify Myself,” 
He replies, “ I should have rvo real glory. One 
there is who glorifies Me — My Father, the very 
One whom you claim to be your God. You, 
however, do not even know Him, but I know 
Him perfectly. Were I, in fact, to deny My 
knowledge of Him, I should be a liar even like 
yourselves, for my professed ignorance, like your 
professed knowledge, would be untrue. On the 
contrary I know Him, and I obey His commands 
in making Him known. As for your forefather 
Abraham, for whom you profess so much reverence, 
he exulted in looking forward to My day. More- 
over, far from being dead, he has seen it and 
rejoiced at the sight.” 

The sublimity of the thought they are quite 
unable to perceive. To them the sublime is the 
ridiculous, and the ridiculous the sublime. The 
relationship between Christ and ’His, Father, of 
which He is conscious, is to them the absurd 
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assertion of a madman, and excites their amuse- 
ment. The ridiculous claim to greatness which 
they put forth as their* right through long 
descent, is to* them the dignified assertion ^of ' 
their nobility. “You are not yet fifty,” they 
exclaim in amusement, “ and have you seen 
vVbraham^? ” They have such little insight, that 
the idea of Abraham’s foresight never occui's to 
them. 

Christ realises that the plane of thought in their 
minds is entirely different from His own. They 
are concerned with the material, while He is 
speaking of the spiritual ; they are immersed in the 
temporal, while He moves in the eternities. They 
need to be startled into seriousness, their levity 
needs to be replaced by solemnity. They will 
doubtless not believe, but at least they must 
be told that His consciousness extends over a 
longer period than their lineage, that His life 
is not bounded time, but is an ever-present 
now. “ Before Abraham was even born, I 
am.” 

There is a seriousness in the tone which forbids 
ridicule ; there is a meaning in the words which, 
though too deep for them to grasp, is too clear to 
be mistaken. This is not madness, it is blasphemy ; 
it is not heresy, it is treason. Th« smouldering 
anger which His denial of their claim to true 
nobility had at first aroused, bursts forth again in 
fierce resentment at the audacity of this claim on 
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His part, and the self-styled aristocrats betake 
themselves to the weapons of the vulgar mob. 
The exposure is complete as the descendants of 
Al:)raham pick up stones to hurl at the Messiah of 
promise. 



XII 

THE MAN WHOSE SUFFERING ENNOBLED HIM 
John ix. 1-41. 

The problem of siWFering ever has been, and as far 
as we can see is likely to remain, the great enigma, 
whose solution is for ever attempted and for ever 
baffles the human mind. Sooner or later the cry. 
Check, meets us as we try to move our king into 
one or other of the many positions which seem open 
to us. Each move of the king only seems to reveal 
some opposition piece lying in wait, until we give 
up in despair aifd confess that the problem which 
has been s<?t us is insoluble. This is doubtless true 
of one aspect of the problem, and is largely, if not 
entirely, due to the position of the pieces on the 
board when we attempt the solution. We have 
fixed our conception of the character of God on the 
one hand, and our perception of the nature of 
sufferfiig on the other, and have set ourselves the 
impossible task of reconciling opposites. God 
is essentially beneficent, suffering is essentially 
maleficent, and the one is the negative of the o1?her. 

^35 
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The problem in the majority of cases is not to 
reconcile the presence of suffering with the 
existence of God, but Jo reconcile our conception 
of that aspect of God’s character ' which we call 
beneficent, with our perception of that aspect of 
suffering which we characterise as maleficent. We 
have surrounded the king with knight and bis^hop 
and pawn, so that for every possible move a check 
is waiting. Our various attempts at a solution 
consist in the exchange of a pawn for some other 
piece, but the inevitable checkmate is merely post- 
poned thereby. As long as suffering is looked at 
as an effect whose cause is to be found in God’s 
activity, the problem set us is more or less in- 
soluble. This aspect of the question is more or less 
forced upon us by the constitution of our minds, 
which demands a cause for every effect, and seeks 
to replace the many causes by one sole cause. If 
any light is to come to us from this aspect of the 
question, it can only come by rega'rding suffering, 
not as the effect of God’s activity, but as an effect 
of His existence ; not, that is, from what He does 
and permits, but from what He Himself Is and 
feels. As long as we regard Him solely as the 
active or passive producer of suffering, the problem 
is an enigma leading to despair. If we conceive of 
Him as Himself a partaker, a voluntary sharer, the 
problem may not be solved, but it is no longer an 
enigma. Beneficence and the infliction of suffering 
in Gbd present a problem which to many minds is 
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inexplicable. Beneficence and voluntary participa- 
tion in suffering on the part of God, is an entirely 
different problem. It may present difficulties in 
another directfbn, but the moral difficulty has to » 
large extent disappeared. We may ask why God 
should suffer, and find the solution just as difficult, 
but; while our failure may convince us of our in- 
sufficiency for the task we have attempted, k will 
not land us in despair. 

There is, however, another aspect of the problem 
of suffering which we are in danger of forgetting. 
Suffering may be regarded as an effect whose cause 
must in the last resort be sought in God, but it 
may also be looked at as a cause whose effect, as 
discovered in human life and conduct, justifies its 
presence as one of the working forces of the world. 
The two problems are not the same, but they are 
two aspects of one subject. The solution of the one 
does not help us much in the solution of the other, 
but both are eqiftflly important. The consideration 
of suffering as a cause is productive of much richer 
results than the consideration of suffering as an 
effect. In the latter case we are questioning the 
reason for its presence, in the former we have 
accepted it as an ultimate, a force in the moral, 
like gravity in the physical, realm, and we are 
seeking its reasonableness in the effects it is able to 
produce. We have ceased to ask the why, we 
have replaced it with the what, and the results are 
proportionately greater. Even here there* are 
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elements of discord and contrariety, but the un- 
known is not a paralysing influence, while the 
known is invigorating ^nd inspiring. 

‘ The relation of Christ to the problem of 
suffering has not received the attention it deserves, 
largely perhaps because we have been struck with 
the fact, though we have hardly appreciated, jts 
significance, that to Christ apparently the problem 
did not exist, d'hough He was pre-eminently the 
Man of Sorrows, though His life wasfrom beginning 
to end clouded with suffering, yet, as far as we can 
see, the problem, as far as we are accustomed to 
formulate it, never presented itself to His thought, 
nor entered into His teaching. No one has 
ever entered into such loving and trustful relation 
with the Father as did Jesus Christ, no one has 
ever conceived of God in such deep ethical terms, 
and yet, as far as we can understand from the 
records of His life which have come down to us, 
the problem of His own suffering'Hor the suffering 
with which He was confronted every day never in 
the slightest degree interfered with that perfectly 
trustful communion between Flis spirit and God 
which is the distinguishing feature of His unique 
life. He found no difficulty such as other minds 
have found in reconciling the presence of suffering 
with His distinctive conception of God as the 
Father. From the entire absence of any special 
reference to the question on the part ^of Christ, 
it sterns reasonable to conclude that for Christ 
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at least the problem, is as though it were not. 
I'his cannot be explained by any reference to 
national life or creed. T|je Jew feJt the problem 
as keenly as, ff not more keenly than the Gentile. 
The book of Job is a sufficient evidence of tliat. 
The explanation must be sought in the direction 
pr(i?viously indicated, namely, in the conception of 
suffering, not as an effect of God’s activity nferely, 
but as a constituent element in, a sine qua non of 
the Divine nature. If one were to interpret what 
apparently was Christ’s conception of suffering, 
we should have t6 express it in similar terms to 
those which He applied to His own work. Of 
that work He said, My b'ather worketh hitherto, 
and I also work.” Of His suffering He would 
have said, ‘‘ My Father suffereth hitherto, and 1 
also suffer.” I'he cup which He had to drink 
was one from which His physical nature shrank, 
but it was one which offered no difficulty to His 
moral and spirttual nature. He speaks of it as 
“The cup which My Father giveth Me.” If it 
be possible. He desires that it shall pass from Him 
untasted, but so convinced is He of its harmony 
with the conception of God as Father, that He 
adds, “ Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
Whatever conception we may form as to the real 
nature of Jesus Christ, whether we, regard Him as 
human or Divine, there can be no doubt that He 
attained to a ’sane and healthy conception of the 
moral character of God which is unique in the 
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history of religious thought. It is in the highest 
degree significant, therefore, that in those serene 
heights of religious thought and feeling in which 
Christ moved we find not a trace of that perplexed 
thought due to a realisation of what we call the 
problem of suffering. It is difficult to see what 
other explanation there can be of this significant 
fact, 'besides that which connects suffering, not 
with the actions, but with the very nature of God. 
He who was at one with the Father, found no 
“ problem ” either in His own personal suffering 
or in the suffering of others. 

On the question, as distinct from the problem, 
of suffering, the attitude of Christ is definite and 
clear. Suffering was constantly before Him, it 
shaped His ministry and coloured all His teaching. 
To Christ, however, it was an ultimate beyond 
which He did not travel. He discussed its 
justification as little as He did the sequence of 
the seasons, or any other manifestation of God’s 
natural order. It was something which appealed 
to His compassion and called forth His help, but 
as a problem it never presented itself to His mind. 
This is well seen in the remarkable interview with 
the man who was born blind, which is recorded 
in the Gospel of John. As He and His disciples 
passed along thf. streets of Jerusalem, they met a 
blind beggar sitting by the wayside and asking 
alms. He was evidently a well-known figure, and 
the disciples appear to have been acquainted with 
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something of his history. Their minds had been 
quickened by their intercourse with their Master, 
and the problem of sufferipg, about which they had 
probably thought and discussed amongst themselves, 
was suddenly brought to their minds by the sight 
of the blind man. “Master,” they ask, “who 
siiyied, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ? They are familiar with the coAimon 
conception of their day, that sin and suffering 
are invarfably associated as cause and effect. 
They are curious to knov/ whose sin the present 
suffering represents, the man’s own or his parents’. 
The Jewish pedants had carried their fanciful 
interpretation even beyond a man’s actual birth, and 
dealt with prenatal sins, so that the disciples are 
merely expressing ideas which they had gathered, 
rather than ideas which they originated. 

Christ’s answer is remarkable, not merely for 
the emphatic negative which it contains, but for 
its positive asseil^on. “ Neither he nor his parents 
sinned ; b*ut he was born blind in order that 
the wwks of God might be manifested in him.” 
He negatives the idea that suffering must be 
regarded as invariably connected with sin. Such 
a conception is unjust as well as untrue, leads to 
misjudgment as well as to incorrect conclusions. 
It is* due to looking at suffering as an effect. 
Suffering may be a cause, and the difference of 
the standpoint at once alters the whole aspect of 
the case. The man’s suffering must nof be 
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regarded as an effect of sin or of anything else ; 
it is to be looked at as a cause intended to evoke 
compassion and help in others, and capable of 
producing moral effects in the man himself. The 
answer is remarkable, especially as coming from 
One who was essentially an Idealist. Christ 
ignores the “ why '' of the modern problem, p,nd 
confites His attention to the ‘‘ what ” of practical 
conduct. In the case of the man who raised the 
social problem. He goes to the root of the evil, 
and turns away from the practical redress. In 
the case of the question of divorce. He replies as 
the Idealist, ignoring the actual and going back to 
the origin of the marriage institution. Here on 
the other hand, when the problem of suffering 
is raised, He ignores the theory and gives the 
answer of the practical. There is no inconsistency 
here, it is due to an essential distinction between 
the different problems. The social problem and 
the divorce question have thei/ origin in the 
human sphere of conduct, and it is the ideal alone 
which can explain and settle them. The question 
of suffering is in Christ’s mind connected with the 
Divine nature, its mystery is the mystery that of 
necessity belongs to the nature of God. It is an 
ultimate with which we have to deal, to which 
we have to accommodate ourselves, not something 
which we can discuss and explain. It has a 
purpose which it behoves us to* fin^i out, it 
presents us with an opportunity which we do 
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well to seize ere it passes from our grasp. We 
must do the works of God while the daylight lasts, 
for the night is coming in wj;iich work is impossible. 
The suffering •which paralyses us as a problem, ♦ 
inspires us as an opportunity for a manifestation of 
that compassion and help which make us akin to 
God. In the depths of the Divine nature there 
may be a reconciliation between the thought V^hich 
institutes, and the feeling which relieves, suffering ; 
between the pain which feels, and the joy which 
results from suffering ; but the depths of the 
Divine nature we ‘cannot fathom. The response 
of the heart, however, is of more consequence than 
the answer of the head. 

Having replied to the disciples’ question, Christ 
turns to the blind man, and anointing his eyes 
with clay, tells him to go to the Pool of Siloam 
and wash. The man has doubtless listened to the 
discussion with interest. He has probably raised 
the same questicffl many a time in his own mind, 
but has been unable to answer it. Christ’s answer 
impresses him with its justice, and the reference to 
doing the works of God fills him with a new hope. 
The command therefore of Christ he receives In 
silence, but obeys without question. There is 
something in the tones of the voice which inspires 
confidence. He cannot read facei^ but he is a 
good judge of people’s voices. His faith is 
rewarded, and he returns in full possession of the 
sight which from his birth had been denied him. 
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His interview with the Pharisees is full of 
interest, as showing the character of the man, and 
the influence his infirpiity had had upon him. 
-There is an honesty and straightforwardness about 
him which betoken a character quite the reverse 
of that which we should expect from one who 
had been so grievously handicapped. He Jiad 
been' blind from his birth, but the deprivation of 
one faculty had increased the power of the others, 
and he reveals a quick and ready mind which no 
amount of brow-beating can affect. He has been 
a beggar all his life, but he has not been ungrateful 
or complaining. He remembers with affection 
those who have helped him, and his gratitude 
finds expression in a sturdy defence of his 
benefactor. He has not been able to work, but 
he has been accustomed to think and form his 
own opinions, and his reasoning faculty is more 
than equal to the demand which his interview with 
the rulers of the synagogue makes upon it. He 
has never had a chance of judging men by their 
countenances, but he has been a keen reader of 
character, and knows a good man when brought 
into contact with him. He has his own con- 
ceptions of religion, though he has probably 
received little instruction from the religious 
teachers of hi^ people, and one of his convictions 
is that, whatever people may think and say about 
a man, God takes notice of character, and answers 
the prayer of a righteous man. He has too 
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much honesty to fall in with the suggestion that 
he should give glory to God when that involves 
passing condemnation upon the man who has 
cured him. Tke rulers may profess to know that, 
his healer is a sinner if they like, but he kno?^s 
the gracious work He has performed, and there 
is the echo of those words of Christ still ringing 
in his ears — ‘‘ Neither has this man sinned noj^ his 
parents” — and he is not going to repay his 
benefactor tv^ith slander. They may have their 
own opinion of the nature of the miracle, and 
refer it to Beelzebub if they will, but he recalls 
the words, “ 1 must work the works of Him that 
sent Me,” and he stoutly maintains that God does 
not hear sinners. They may impugn his loyalty 
to Moses, and cast him out of the synagogue, but 
they cannot make him disloyal to the One who has 
given him sight. As the result of his suffering 
the man is outwardly a beggar, but inwardly he 
is a royal princei* His infirmity has not soured 
him, he is ‘ever cheerful. Instead of debasing 
him, it has ennobled him. Sight has been with- 
held, but insight has been gained. He may be 
forsaken even by his parents, but he will not 
forsake his friend. The ban of excommunication 
which the Pharisees pass upon him is a patent of 
nobility*. Handicapped though he has been, in 
character he stands head and shoulders above his 
persecutors. 

Christ hears that they have excommunicated 
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him, and finds him out. Deserted by his own 
parents for fear of the Jews, the man is alone and 
friendless. The One Friend, however, for whom 
he had suffered does not forsake him, but seeking 
him out asks, “ Do you believe in the Son of 
God ? ” The title is that of the Messiah, and as 
such the man understands it, but thoug.h he 
believes his Healer to be a prophet, he does not 
yet know that He is the Messiah. He has, how- 
ever, enough confidence to believe whatever Christ 
tells him, for he has already realised that He is 
one who has come from God, and his past con- 
fidence was justified by results. “Who is he, 
Sir,” he answers ; “ tell me, that I may believe in 
Him.?” 

This was another case, like that of the Sa- 
maritan woman, where Christ felt that He could 
speak plainly. The man had already proved 
his loyalty, and had suffered in consequence of 
it. Cut off from his old life, and excommunicated 
by the religious authorities, the man needed a new 
interest in life, a new centre around which his 
religious thought and feeling could gather. His 
eyes had been opened by the Messiah, his gaze 
needed to be directed to the Messiah. Vision had 
been given, but it needed adjustment. He had 
recognised the Divine voice when he had heard it, 
he needed to connect it with the fulfilment of his 
nation’s hopes and aspirations in t*he actual coming 
of its Messiah. “You have seen Him,” answers 
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Christ ; “ and more th^n that, the One who is now 
talking to you is He.” The new faculty of sight 
is a confirmation of the gld faculty of insight. 
The man though deprived of sight had recognised^ 
the Divine by the exercise of his ear. The tones 
of the voice had been his guide, and they had not 
deceived him. He had felt that this Man must 
be sent of God, and he now learns that He is 
the Messiah of promise. He had walked by faith 
hitherto ancf not by sight, henceforth he would be 
able to walk by sight as well as by faith. He 
had heard the voice but had not been able to see 
the face, yet he had believed that the Healer was 
a prophet. Now he sees as well as hears, and the 
recognition is instantaneous. I believe, Lord,” 
he cries out, and bends the knee in loving 
reverence to the Saviour who is also the King. 

Christ recognises in the whole incident the 
working out of a law of just compensation, which 
His own presenc? and ministry have emphasised. 
He has not come to explain the mystery of 
suffering, or to clear up the darker mystery of 
sin. The effect of His coming, however, is the 
manifestation of the just law of compensation. 
Suffering means deprivation, it involves a life of 
dependence upon others, but it brings its own 
compensations. In place of sight there is 
insight ; in place of material, there is spiritual 
prosperity ; instead of the exercise of power there 
is a development of character. The man who is 
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blind may see what the min who sees is blind to. 
Those who have sight are not always possessed 
of insight. Religion, is a great revealer, and life 
looked at from the spiritual standpoint appears 
very different from the aspect which the con- 
templation of it from the non-religious standpoint 
presents. There are lives which are rich though 
they seem to be poor, others which are full of 
joy though they seem to be filled with sorrow, 
and others again which are blessed with an inner 
light though the windows seem to be darkened. 
A just discrimination is what Christ came to 
accomplish, and indeed has accomplished. He 
has not solved the problems of life which we have 
constructed, but He has given us His judgment 
upon life, and in the light of that judgment 
things are not what they seem. Suffering stands 
revealed as beneficent rather than maleficent, 
sorrow is transfigured with a divine glory, and 
even around the black clouff with which the 
problem of evil darkens human life there is a 
golden glory which points to the final goal of 
good. “ I have come for judgment,'’ He says, as 
His comment on what has taken place, so that 
those who are blind may see, and those who see 
may become blind.” The Pharisees cajtch the 
words but not the meaning, and with a super- 
cilious and sarcastic air ask, “We also are blind ; 
is that what you mean ? ” Their words are truer 
than their thought. What they think is biting 
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sarcasm is bitter and ^literal truth. There is a 
double meaning in the word which Christ takes 
up. There is a blindness w.hich, like that of the 
man who has been healed, is a misfortune, but there - 
is another which is a sin. The one is blameless, 
the other is criminal. If they could not see, they 
wou](i be guiltless. That they would not see left 
them without excuse. “If you were blind you 
would be guiltless ; but as a matter of fact you 
pose as seerS, and as a consequence the sin of 
wilfully shutting your eyes remains.” 



XIII 

AN UNCONVENTIONAL LAWYER 
Luke X. 2 5-37. 

The law of motion, that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite, applies to the mental as well 
as to the physical spheres. In estimating the 
effect of mental training, we must always take 
into account the character of the mind that is 
trained, as well as the nature of the training to 
which it is subjected. Some minds have an elas- 
ticity which causes them to rebound in the opposite 
direction from that to which ' their system of 
training has forced them. The man who has been 
trained in the strictest principles of reason will 
suddenly develop an extraordinary capacity for 
faith. The materialistic philosopher will suddenly 
be transformed into the spiritualist or theosophist. 
The mind which has been brought up in unques- 
tioning obedience to authority, will as suddenly 
assert its own innate right to command and think 
for itself. A man’s training is a force which tends 
in a given direction, and its efiect can be calculated 
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with exactness. The , man himself, however, is 
also a force, and his strength or weakness has to 
be taken into account in , determining the final 
result. Some Aiinds are essentially passive, withj 
a great capacity for receptivity, and as the result 
the man is tnore or less what his training has made 
him . Others, however, are essentially active, they 
not only assimilate and absorb, but they transform. 
Their training doubtless acts upon them, but its 
true effect is seen in the reaction which follows, 
and this carries them in an entirely different 
direction from that^which their training predicted. 
A man’s knowledge may indicate the value of the 
training he has received, but it is the use he makes 
of his knowledge which indicates the value of the 
man. 

The lawyer who came to Christ with the same 
question which the young ruler asked, while 
probably a recipient of the same training, was a 
very different ty]!Te of character. There was none 
of the enthusiasm which characterised the younger 
man, nor is there any of the admiration for the 
Prophet of Nazareth, which is so marked in the 
case of the ruler, both in his approach and in the 
style of his address. The lawyer is evidently a 
much older man. Whatever may have been the 
distinguishing feature of his younger days, en- 
thusiasm is certainly not that of his later years. 
If he ever possessed any it has long since died 
down. A wider experience of life and of the 
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character of his fellow-men has made him too 
cautious to commit himself, like the young ruler, 
to any description of character by merely scanning 
countenance. He has heard of the reputation 
of the Galilean Prophet, and he is anxious to test 
the value of the report. It is a mental satisfaction 
which he seeks, not a yearning of the soul which 
he Veels compelled to satisfy. It is the interest a 
man feels in an intellectual problem, not the in- 
tensity of a spiritual craving, which brings him to 
Jesus of Nazareth. While this is doubtless true, 
the nature of the question he asks reveals an indi- 
viduality which distinguishes him from a mere 
member of a class, one of the many lawyers with 
whom Jerusalem abounds. Though a lawyer by 
profession, it is no mere legal question which he 
asks. However much his training and daily pro- 
fession may have tended to extinguish any desire 
for a deeper life which he may once have possessed, 
there was at least the memory of nis earlier aspira- 
tions, the recollection of the deeper and more 
earnest questions of life, which in his youth and 
early manhood had pressed for answer and had 
pressed in vain. The reports about the young 
Prophet of Galilee have stirred old memories ; 
ghosts of the old ideals, which were once so throb- 
bing with lii^e, emerge from forgotten graves 
within his mind, and recall his early enthusiasm. 
Has this Jesus of Nazareth solved th^ problems 
which proved too much for himself, and discovered 
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the answer to the qu^tion of questions which he 
long ago gave up as unanswerable? He is in- 
different to the quibble, s of his professional 
brethren, the Splitting of hairs which they havii 
reduced to a fine art, those fine distinctions which 
are the delight of the casuistical mind. These are 
to him no tests by which to discover whether a 
man has a message for his fellows. Can this 
prophet answer the problem of the human heart 
which craves for life, and that in richer abundance ? 
His answer to this question will determine His 
position as a religious teacher. His ability to 
speak to the heart of His fellow-men is the best 
evidence of the claim which is put forth on His 
behalf, that He is a prophet of God. He comes 
therefore to Christ, not as a lawyer primed with 
some intricate question of law or ritual, but as a 
man with intensely human interests, seeking an 
answer to the great question of the human heart. 
Dispensing with^all preliminaries, he comes to the 
heart of the matter with a directness and plainness 
of speech, which reveal a human heart, and not a 
legal mind. “ Rabbi,” he asks, “ what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life ? ” 

At first sight it seems as though Christ’s answer 
was ill -adapted to the mental attitude of His 
questioner. The man had come, nqt as the lawyer 
but as the man. He had rid himself of the in- 
fluence of his training and profession, looked at 
life with the eyes of a layman, and asked a question. 
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not of legal significance, but of deep human interest. 
His mind was emancipated from the slavery of a 
special training, and thp tyranny of an exclusive 
profession. He had extricated himself from those 
class prejudices and professional views of religion 
which so efiectually prevented his fellow-lawyers 
from taking a human view of things. The reaction 
of a "healthy human mind and heart had come, 
direct thinking had taken the place of the tortuous 
windings of a casuistical mind, the honest facing 
of a problem of real interest had taken the place 
of quibbling evasions of imaginary difficulties. 
“What is written in the Law, how have you read 
it ? ” seems like the tactless answ^er of a tyro in 
the art of teaching, rather than the reply of an 
expert. Instead of leading the man further on 
in the path of freedom upon which he has entered, 
it seems like conducting him back to his old 
captivity. The expert, however, can take risks 
which are fatal for the tyro to ‘^‘attempt. The 
skilled physician, with his hand on hi's patient’s 
pulse, can administer a life-giving stimulant which 
in the hands of the ordinary practitioner would be 
attended with fatal results. While in theory the 
end never justifies the means, in practice the result 
justifies the act. Reaction is the continuation of 
the action of tl\.e initial force, the rebound of the 
mind is the result of the action of the same force 
which originally set it moving. The piind will 
sometimes respond more readily to the action of 
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an old impulse than, to the attraction of a new 
motive. A push from behind is sometimes more 
effective than a pull in front. A man’s early 
training is nev^r altogether in vain, however mu^ji 
he may in later life and with a wider experience 
deprecate the influences to which he was subjected. 
In this man’s case the Law had been a schoolmaster 
which had led him to Christ, and Christ rightly 
interpreted the work which the old master had 
accomplished. The student is desirous of entering 
a new school, it is therefore expedient to find out 
how far he has read in the old. “ What is written 
in the Law, how have you read it ? ” I'he old 
text-book may be obsolete, but it is not worthless. 
The primer may be inadequate, but it is not un- 
true. l^he time may have come to discard it, but 
the time will never come to despise it. All that 
we are we owe to the Law which has been taught 
us, and even our present attitude of antipathy is 
due to the imffhlse it originally gave us. How 
have we read the revelation it contained ? What 
use have we made of the knowledge it imparted ? 
If we have failed in our use of the primer, we are 
hardly likely to succeed with the advanced reader. 
How we have read is of far more importance than 
what we have read. The influence the training 
has exerted upon us is of far grei^ter importance 
than the form the training took. 

Christ’s method of dealing with His questioner 
is fully justified by the answer it evoked. The 
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Law had stimulated the man's religious thinking, 
its study had succeeded in enabling him to ask a 
question which it was inadequate to answer. The 
oid schoolmaster, in spite of his aiAiquated ways 
and prosy methods, had successfully accomplished 
his task. In spite of giving his pupil much that 
was trifling and commonplace, he had shown him 
the essentials of a sound education, and opened up 
to his mind unexplored vistas of a deeper know- 
ledge. The pupil, too, had not wasted his time 
in accumulating a mass of rules and formulas 
which were useless and obsolete. He had gained 
an insight into the heart of religion which made 
him long for a deeper knowledge, and produced a 
dissatisfaction with his present attainments. While 
his school-fellows were absorbed in the straight 
lines and pothooks of the infant class, the jots and 
tittles of the alphabet, he had grasped the great 
fact that the outgoing of the heart to God and 
man constituted the very essence df the religious 
life. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength ; and thy 
neighbour as thyself." 

There is the fullest appreciation of the student's 
attainments in the answer Christ makes. There is 
the most generqus recognition on the part of the 
new teacher of the pupil’s successful career in the 
old school. “ You have answered torr^ctly, you 
have' grasped the significance of the lessons you 
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have been taught. The rules have been faithfully 
committed to memory, the principles have been^ 
well understood.’' With that keen perception of 
character, hovfever, which marks the perfect teach^, 
He perceives the defect in the man’s character. 
Intelligence is stamped upon tht brow, but in- 
decision IS clearly marked in the lines of the 
mouth. The failure is not due to any lack of 
intelligence, but to a defect of will, a lack of 
application! The pupil knows the rules perfectly, 
he does not apply them correctly. I'his do and 
you shall live.” Put into practice the knowledge 
you have obtained, and the life you desire shall be 
your own possession. Religion is not knowledge, 
it is living. Morality is not ethical theory, it is 
ethical practice. I he satisfaction which the heart 
craves for is different from the satisfaction which 
the mind discovers. The mind is satisfied with 
the perception of truth, the heart is only satisfied 
with its realisatfon in life. 

The shaft went home, and the man recoils from 
the sting of his own conscience. He knows his 
own weakness, and the self-evident truth rouses 
his slumbering conscience. There is nothing new . 
in the remark, he has known it all the time, but 
the application of it to his own life and conduct 
stings him with a sense of shame^ and his failure 
fills him with reproach. The pupil is confronted 
with his old' exercise-books, and the blots and 
mistakes with which they are filled cause him to 
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hang his head in confusion and shame. While 
the man within him is silent under the sense of 
guilt, the lawyer within him takes up the defence 
ef the prisoner at the bar. The*' Law may be 
simplicity itself, but the application is by no means 
as easy as it seems. Principles are easy to grasp, 
but hard to apply. Terms may be so compre- 
hensive as to be indefinite, duties may be so con- 
flicting as to be confusing. “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” may be a simple Vule of life, 
but life is by no means simple but complex. Who 
is the neighbour whom I must love as much as I 
love myself.^ While the man is dumbfounded 
with the directness of the charge, the lawyer is 
busy arranging the line of defence, and here his 
training and education stand him in good stead. 
He is ready with his authorities, and fully primed 
with precedents, 

Christ's reply is as characteristic of the Teacher 
as it is appropriate to the pupil. In place of the 
definition which has been asked, He gives the 
illustration that is needed. The man's failure has 
not been due to any inability to perceive, but to 
an unwillingness to perform. He has again and 
again perceived the duty, but evaded it. The 
opportunity has presented itself, but he has passed 
it by. He ha? both recognised his neighbour and 
perceived his need, but, like the priest and the 
Levite, he has passed by on the other ?ide. The 
truth which the mind has recognised, the heart has 
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not responded to. ,The knowledge which has 
been acquired has not been used. Christ takes no^ 
notice of the lawyer, He makes His appeal to the 
man. With Ihe skill of the Master, He dep^s 
in a few bold outlines a well-known landscape 
with a few familiar figures. With lifelike vivid- 
ness a simple act of common charity is sketched, 
and in a few pregnant sentences the natures of 
priest and Levite and Samaritan are exposed to 
view. Th^ man is suddenly confronted with the 
answer to his own question by means of the 
counter question, “ Which of these three was 
neighbour to the man who fell among thieves ? ” 
Now it is the lawyer who is silent and the man 
who speaks. He takes thought neither of race 
nor position, he sees neither priest nor Levite nor 
Samaritan, but a brother responding to a brother’s 
need, a human heart overflowing with pity for 
another’s misfortune, bending in compassion to 
relieve another's distress. Almost before he 
knows it, there slips from between his lips, Jew 
and lawyer though he be, the answer, “ The one 
who had pity on him.” 

The first lesson in the new school is over, and 
the teacher’s work for the day is done. The new 
pupil has been admitted, and the first home lesson 
has been given. “Go,” says Chrijt, “and act in 
the same way.” 



XIV 

THE TWO SISTERS 
Luke X. 38-42. 

There is a ministry of being as well as of doing, 
a sanctification of living as well as a consecration 
of service. There are some natures which are 
essentially passive, whose power is in their recep- 
tivity, and whose chief ministry is in their presence. 
Their lives pronounce benedictions, just as the 
activities of others confer benefactions. The 
bequests with which they enrich the world are 
not great charities and noble djeds, but sacred 
memories and gracious influences. They are the 
flower gardens of humanity, whose value is in 
their beauty, not the orchards and fields, whose 
value is in their utility. Their ministry is the 
ministry of flowers, and their charm is not in 
what they do, but in what they are. They are 
no drones in the hive of human industry, nor yet 
busy bees hurrying here and there in the prosecution 
of their useful task. They are ‘flowers in the 
garden, distilling fragrance and supplying sweetness. 
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They do not toil neither do they spin, yet the 
aroma which they exude no toil can produce, and 
the exquisite beauty in which they are clothed no 
spinning can iqual. They transform the crude 
materials in their environment into fragrance 
and sweetness, but the operation is carried on 
wifhin, the aroma and the nectar are in their own 
natures. ’ While they thus vwk for themselves, 
they live for others. They exude their aroma 
with generosity, they part with their nectar with 
liberality. 

Religion is not a revolution which destroys the 
old order, it is an evolution which transforms it. 
The spiritual is the perfection, not the destruction, 
of the natural. It is the legitimate successor, not 
the foreign usurper. That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural ; the spiritual 
is that which comes afterwards.” Conversion does 
not change the essentially passive nature into the 
active, nor the essentially active into the passive. 
It sanctifies? the passive and consecrates the active. 
It gives a more delicate scent and a richer nectar 
to the wild flower ; it transforms the crab into the 
luscious apple, the grass into the life-giving wheat. 
It is not an alchemy for the transmutation of metals, 
it is the refiner’s fire for their purification. It is 
not tlfe destruction of the man for the purpose of 
saving his soul, it is the development of the soul 
for the purpose of saving the man. The true 
response therefore to the influence of religion must 
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be natural and not artificial. It is a transfiguration, 
not a transmutation. The face, though it shines 
as the sun, is the same face ; the garments, though 
^hite and glistering, are the garni(ents with which 
we are familiar. It is a manifestation of the real 
but ideal nature into which the actual has been 
transformed. The natural disposition is spiritiial- 
ised, the spiritual influence is naturalised. New 
organs are not created for the spiritual man, the 
rudimentary organs of the natural man are evolved 
and perfected. The culture of the soul therefore 
is not the uprooting of natural graces, but the 
nurturing and perfecting of them. The wild 
flowers are not destroyed, they are cultivated. 
The reception of the Divine Spirit into the heart, 
which constitutes the essence of the religious life, 
must not be formal but natural. His presence 
must deepen feeling and increase activity. The 
part in the entertainment which we offer must be 
the one we are naturally fitted S:o sustain. The 
guest feels most at home when the host is most 
natural. The spiritual life is most real when it is 
least artificial. 

The scene in the home of Bethany is one of 
those unspoken parables of Jesus, which, like His 
spoken ones, are pregnant with spiritual meaning, 
because they are instinct with natural feeling. 
They illustrate the spiritual by demonstrating the 
natural. He taught in parables, because, the parable 
is the only medium for the teaching He had to 
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impart. We can only arrive at the unknown by 
means of the known. We can only understand ^ 
the mental by means of the material, the spiritual 
by means of thS natural. The eye must see befq^e 
the mind can perceive, the ear must hear before 
the heart can understand. If the natural is not 
seevi, the spiritual cannot be perceived. True 
insight into the one is the perception of the other. 
It is only as we understand the naturalness of the 
reception of*Jesus by the two sisters that we under- 
stand the spiritual significance of the story. It 
appeals to us as a parable, because it touches us as 
a story. It is because it is so perfectly natural 
that it is so intensely spiritual. 

One of the most pathetic utterances which 
Christ ever made about Himself is the single 
reference to His homelessness. “ The foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man has not where to lay His head.” 
Christ never had*a home of His own. From the 
time when He left His father’s home in Nazareth 
where He was brought up. He was a wanderer. 
To all the comfort which the word suggests, to all 
the sacred joy associated with the name. He was a 
complete stranger. That His nature craved for 
fellowship is evidenced by the references He made 
to His loneliness, and by His frequent communion 
with the Father. That He needed the quietness 
and peace v^hich others find within the privacy of 
their own homes is proved by His frequent 
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retirements to the solitude cf the desert or of the 
mountain. The home at Bethany appears to have 
been to Christ a haven of rest and quiet calm, 
"^^here He sought refuge from fhe storms and 
tumult to which His Judean ministry exposed 
Him. It was a land-locked harbour protected 
from the wild gusts of fierce passion and bkter 
malice which confronted Him as He steered His 
course amidst the angry billows and sunken rocks 
of the neighbouring Jerusalem. In Bethany there 
was always a home which offered a loving welcome, 
and hearts which responded with a sincere affection. 

Of Lazarus little is recorded which reveals the 
character of the man, but that Jesus called him 
friend is full of significance, and that He loved 
him is the highest testimony to his sterling worth. 
Of the two sisters, however, we have speaking 
likenesses. Their characters are of that pronounced 
type which is stamped on every act and manifested 
in every scene. In joy or in sorrow, at the feast 
or at the funeral, the individuality of each is 
clearly marked, the position of each is definitely 
fixed. Christ knows them perfectly. He has no 
need to ask Mary where Martha is at the time of 
feasting, nor to ask Martha where Mary is at the 
time of mourning. There is the hall-mark of 
goodness on each of them, but you must look for 
it in the activity of the one and in the receptivity 
of the other. The goodness of Martha will be 
manifested in her many duties, that of Mary in 
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her deep fteling and serious thinking. They were 
ideal sisters, and together took the place of the 
ideal wife, whom Lazarus must have despaired 
of finding. The one sister was the complemeiyt 
of the other in the home of Bethany. Martha 
made the home complete with every comfort, 
Mary filled it with peace and joy. If Martha 
was afisent Lazarus felt uneasy, if Mary was away 
he was depressed. Neither sister could fill the 
other’s placS. Martha would have made a most 
fidgety Mary, and Mary a most unconcerned 
Martha. The one was a perfect head of the 
house, the other was the heart of the home. A 
division of work could never have been discussed 
between them, for it divided itself. Each instinct- 
ively took the part that naturally fell to her, and 
their united efforts made the home at Bethany an 
elysium of comfort and happiness. 

It was probably at Martha’s suggestion that the 
special feast was* prepared with which to welcome 
Jesus on one of His periodical halts at their home. 
It afforded her the right opportunity of showing 
her affection and esteem for her brother’s honoured 
guest. She was probably celebrated for her perfect 
entertainments, and took a just pride in the satis- 
faction they invariably elicited. For such a house- 
keeper*as Martha must have been, the feast is the 
chief way in which she can express her esteem for 
her guest, and her anxiety to render him a service. 
That which probably most appealed to Martha and 
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aroused her compassion, as she thought of the 
homelessness of Jesus, was the absence of those 
creature comforts which she regarded as so essential 

her brother’s welfare. She do\ibtless listened 
with interest to the accounts He gave them of His 
varied receptions at the different towns and villages 
He visited in His journeyings, but her mind dwelt 
longest on the irregularity of His meals, and the 
absence of those little home comforts which bulked 
so largely in her housekeeper’s mind* With the 
motherly heart with which every true woman is 
invariably endowed, she pitied the wanderer, and 
resolved that as long as He was her guest He 
should be surrounded with every comfort and 
receive every attention. The feast was but the 
earnest of the many good things she had in store 
for Him. 

In the best regulated households, however, 
things do not always go smoothly. The fire, 
despite the most careful laying,^ will smoke, the 
watched pot will not boil, and the unwatched one 
will boil over. The best trained servants are 
servants after all, and the eye is less keen and the 
hand is less steady than the mistress’s own. 
Martha’s eye cannot be in every place, and even 
Martha has but one pair of hands. She has but 
time to give the Master a hearty but hasty 
greeting, when a message calls her back to the 
kitchen. Her momentary absence, hpwever, has 
been long enough for something to go wrong. To 
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Mary naturally falls ^he part of entertaining the 
guest until the feast is ready and Martha shall call 
them to take part in the triumph of her skill/ 
While Mary is*performing her part as hostess in the 
reception room, Martha is fully occupied between 
the kitchen and the dining-hall, in attending to 
those multifarious details which demand the 
mistress’s personal attention and supervision. 
Suddenly the hanging purdah which divides the 
reception reborn from the more interior apartments 
of the house is hastily pulled aside, and the flushed 
face of the worried Martha arrests the flow of 
conversation, and her querulous tones disturb the 
quiet of the little group : “ Master, do you not care 
that my sister has left me to attend to everything ? 
Tell her to help me.” 

The picture is a perfect photograph of the scene. 
We can see in the background both the dining-hall 
and the kitchen. The hurrying figures of the 
maids enable us*to realise that Martha’s anxiety as 
to the feasi being ready in time is fully justified, 
while we can ourselves see that the tablecloth Is, 
as Martha has just declared, not properly laid, and 
the couches are certainly not quite in line. Poor 
Martha ! it is this last source of annoyance which 
has been too much for her, and made her feel that 
Mary*might at least have attended to these matters, 
instead of leaving her to do everything alone. 
The manyjittle details to which her anxiety that 
everything should go ofF perfectly has called* her 
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attention have assumed larger proportions than 
usual. At another time she would have laughed 
at the idea of needing Mary’s help, but to-day her 
over-anxiety has affected the servants, and their 
nervous solicitude to please has resulted in the 
series of mishaps and accidents which have brought 
that look of worry and helplessness on the face of the 
usually calm and collected Martha. Mary is more 
surprised at the look on her sister’s face than at 
the unusual words on her lips. That Martha 
should be unequal to her task is a greater wonder 
than that she should complain of being left alone. 
We are more conscious of kinship through our 
failures than through our virtues. How perfectly 
human is Martha’s unreasonableness, how natural 
is her resentment. We are quite ready to admit 
that Mary’s position is nearer to the ideal, but it is 
Martha’s with which we feel the most sympathy. 
The worry on Martha’s face calls forth a deeper 
note of sympathy than the wonder in Mary’s 
eyes. 

There was none of that irritability in Christ 
which so often characterises great men when they 
are interrupted in a conversation. The worried 
look and the anxious face call forth a compassionate 
sympathy. He knows that it is all for His sake 
that Martha has taken so much trouble and tired 
herself beyond her strength. There is a kindly 
remonstrance at such needless anxiety,^ a gentle 
hint' that much less would more than suffice. 
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“ Martha, ^Martha, yow are putting yourself to far 
too much trouble on My account, and worrying 
about so many things in connection with the feast, 
forgetting that,* agreeable and pleasant though it be, 
it is only a part of the entertainment which this 
kindly house provides for Me. The guest’s 
entertainment is the only thing that the hostess 
need trouble about, and in that entertainment Mary 
has chosen the part for which she is best fitted, and 
which is therefore the best for her, and she shall 
not be deprived of it.” The delicacy of the 
remonstrance addressed to Martha is only equalled 
by the chivalrous defence of Mary. Martha 
retired to her many duties, and Mary remained at 
the feet of the Master, but they both learned the 
great lesson that we serve best when we do that 
for which we are best fitted, and that we please 
the Master most when we cheerfully and gladly 
recognise the good part which others choose for the 
expression of thei!* love and devotion to our common 
Lord. 



XV 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

C 

Matt. xix. 3-12 5 Mark x. 2-12. 

Is marriage a failure, is not a modern question ; 
it is the discussion of the question in the public 
papers which is the only novelty. Adam must 
have asked the question first, when he found his 
paradise exchanged for the wilderness, and his 
sons and daughters have been repeating the 
question ever since. It is one of those questions 
the discussion of which is practically destitute of 
result. Whether the answer be Vn the affirmative 
or in the negative, as it was in the days of Noah 
so it will continue in every age, men will marry 
and women will be given in marriage, and settle 
the question for themselves by actual experiment. 
Though the question is destitute of result as far 
as the prevention of marriage is concerned, it has 
a marked intfuence on the manner in which the 
marriage bond is regarded. There are some 
sentiments which cannot be discussed without 
being thereby degraded ; there are some instincts 
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which canliot be questioned without thereby being 
imperilled. When the marriage bond is discussed^ 
as though it were a legal contract, an institution 
which Nature* has ordained is degraded into a 
partnershl}> which Society has recognised. When 
the indissoluble connection between the parents 
is called in question, the family life is Imperilled. 
It would considerably purify the atmosphere and 
elevate the tone of society if the essential dis- 
tinction befween the ideal and the actual were 
kept well in view. The language of the actual 
can never interpret aright the thought of the 
ideal. The thought of the actual can never be 
accurately translated into the language of the 
ideal. The two are on different planes, the 
dimensions of the one cannot be applied to the 
other. Marriage is an ideal, but there is also an 
actual. Considerations which are of supreme 
moment to the one are inapplicable to the other. 
Deductions whith are legitimate from the one 
are ruled out of court in the other. The idealist 
speaks gibberish to the actualist, and the actualist 
speaks jargon to the idealist. Discussion there- 
fore is impossible between them. We either 
believe in the unseen ideal and look forward to 
its realisation, or we accept the actual and either 
hope f^r or despair of its improvement. It is not 
a different point of view, but a different power of 
vision, which separates the one from the other. 
The actualist sees the present, but is blind to the 
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future ; the idealist sees the future, and disregards 
the present. I'o the former the actual is the real, 
to the latter the ideal is the real. The question 
between them is not one for argument, it is one 
of individual choice. Having made their choice 
they henceforth live on different planes and talk 
a different language. 

It is said that experience confers the right to 
speak and inexperience imposes the obligation to 
keep silence. This, however, is one of those 
maxims which are only half truths. It is 
applicable on the plane of the actual, but not on 
the plane of the ideal. Insight gives a greater 
right to speak than experience. The man who 
can see is as great an authority at least as the man 
who can only feel. Christ had no experience of 
married life, yet He was consulted on the question 
of divorce. His pronouncement is not based 
upon experience, yet it is full of true insight. 
The Pharisees who came to 'Him with this 
question of divorce were as usual inspired with 
the wish to entrap the Teacher, rather than to be 
enlightened by Elim. Probably the fate of John 
the Baptist was in their minds, and they took 
advantage of the presence of Christ in Herod’s 
dominions to involve Him in pronouncing a 
similar condemnation of the king’s immorality. 
They concealed their real object, however, by 
asking the question of the schools, — May a 
husband on any account divorce his wife ? It 
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was a question upon which Rabbinical opinion was 
divided into two hostile camps, so that even if 
He avoided the political danger by an affirmative 
answer, He would incur the enmity of the stricter 
and more religious section of the community. 

Christ IS indifferent to all such considerations. 
He answers the question as though He had been 
asked in perfect sincerity. He was familiar with 
the looseness with which the marriage bond was 
regarded, and His desire to impart truer ideas 
was greater than any wish to escape personal 
danger. His answer is the answer of the idealist. 
He ignores the actual, and points to the ideal as 
alone furnishing the true conception of the 
institution. He goes beyond the Law of Moses, 
around which the discussion in the schools 
centred, to the law of Him who made man and 
constituted him as he is. The bond is not a 
social union, it is a natural institution. It must 
be interpreted, hot by man’s custom, but by his 
constitution. Have you not read,” He answers, 
“ that He who made man, made him from the 
very beginning not single but double, two halves 
of one whole. Moreover,” He said further, 
that for that very reason a man shall leave his 
father and his mother and be united to his wife, 
and tTie two halves shall become one whole. 
They are therefore no longer two, but one. 
What therefore God has united, let not man 
separate.” Man and woman are not two wholes, 
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but complements of one unfey, and marriage is the 
completion of the prophecy, the realisation of the 
ideal. The completion of the union is a new life 
from which new relationships arise^. No law can 
annul the relationships to which marriage gives 
rise. The son is for ever a son, the daughter 
for ever a daughter. It is because the relativ:)n- 
ships to which marriage gives rise are unalterable 
that the bond is indissoluble. Marriage is the 
establishment of a new family, and on that 
account the man leaves his father and his mother, 
and in union with his wife establishes a new home, 
a fresh centre of family life. Nature looks to 
the welfare of the race, and her institutions must 
be interpreted in the light of the goal she has 
fixed her eye upon. The union of man and 
woman is not therefore the establishment of a 
partnership, it is the institution of a relationship, 
and once instituted it cannot be dissolved. The 
union has been foreseen and provided for in the 
constitution of man’s being, and once consum- 
mated no human law can dissolve it. In marriage 
fancy has been translated into fact, and the fact 
abides however much the fancy may change. 
Law can recognise facts, but it cannot alter them. 
On the plane of the actual the childless marriage 
may seem to be a less real union, but on the plane 
of the ideal the union is just as real. The new 
relationships to which marriage givers rise are 
derived from the original relationship which 
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marriage histitutes. The derivative may confirm 
the original, but its absence cannot annul it. On 
the plane of the ideal the relationship of the wife 
to the husband^and the husband to the wife which 
their union has constituted is no less sacred and 
real though no new relationships are derived 
from it. 

Christ's method of dealing whth the question 
is entirely difFerent from anything which the 
Pharisees hid anticipated. All their discussion 
gathered round the interpretation of legal 
phraseology, the exposition of the Law of Moses. 
They find themselves suddenly referred to the 
law written by the finger of God in man’s con- 
stitution, instead of to the law written by the 
fingers of Moses. The question is not decided 
on the lines of the permissible, but on the lines 
of the possible. The question is not, May a 
man divorce his wife, but. Can he, and the answer 
is the one word. Impossible. God has joined 
them together and man cannot separate them. 
The entry has been made in the Court of Nature, 
and no Court of Law can erase it. The Pharisees 
are nonplussed at the nature of the reply. They 
are surprised, but they quickly perceive that it 
gives them a better opportunity than they 
expected. It brings Him into opposition, not to 
one of the schools of the Rabbis but to both, not 
merely to Herod’s act but also to Moses’ Law. 

Why then,” they ask, returning to the purpose 
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with which they had first p.ut the question, did 
Moses command the husband to give his wife a 
written document of divorce, and so put his wife 
awav r 

j 

'fhe true significance of Christ’s answer is 
frequently lost sight of, and its bearing on the 
question of inspiration is almost entirely ignored. 
It is impossible, however, in the face of His answer 
to this apparent conflict between one part of 
Scripture and another, to avoid bJieving that 
Christ recognised what in these days we are 
accustomed to call the progressiveness of revela- 
tion, and a difference in the degree of inspiration. 
“ On account of the stubbornness of human nature, 
and the hardheartedness of men, Moses permitted 
the putting away of the wife, but the conception 
of divorce is not contained in the initial institution 
of marriage.” Revelation must of necessity be 
adapted to the capacity of the hearer. Legislation 
cannot be too far in advance 'of the age. In 
judging of Scripture due regard must be paid to 
the time and the circumstances in which it was 
produced. Language itself is not in advance of 
human nature, it grows with its growth and is 
refined with its refinement. Moses dealt with the 
actual, and sought to raise it in the direction of the 
ideal which ^man’s constitution prophesies. He 
had to deal with men who were more akin to the 
animal than the spiritual. In the interest of the 
too easily and too frequently discarded wife, he 
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sought to replace dese,ttion by a formal divorce, to 
substitute law for anarchy. He sought, that is, to 
regulate what he could not forbid. He had to " 
speak in a language which was adapted to the low 
attainments of his people. His authority was 
over the actual, not over the ideal. Marriage, 
however, is an ideal, and its true nature must be 
sought, not in human institutes, but in the divine 
constitution ot mati’s nature. That ideal relation 
makes no provision for divorce. Legislation may 
substitute divorce for desertion, but it has no 
authority to change the marriage bond into a social 
contract. Hie actual may be elevated in the 
direction of the ideal, but the ideal cannot be 
lowered in the direction of the actual. Of the 
two evils, desertion and divorce, the latter may be 
the less, but it is still an evil and not a good. 
There is always an appeal from man’s perception 
to God’s conception, — It has not been so from 
the beginning.” • The improvement in* the actual 
which Mose*s enjoined cannot take the place of the 
ideal which God enacted. That they may be 
under no doubt as to His view of the question 
they have brought forward, Christ proceeds to give 
a categorical denial of the rightness of divorce. 

I say definitely,” He goes on to say, “ that who- 
ever puts away his wife, for any reasQji except that 
of her unfaithfulness, and marries another woman, 
commits adultery.” The ceremony does not alter 
the facts, it can do nothing more than recognise 
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them. The first ceremony feimply recognised that 
the two are one, a second ceremony cannot alter 
that fact. The only fact which the second ceremony 
recognises is that the married party is living with 
another. To the actualist such a statement may 
seem fanciful, to the idealist it is actual fact. The 
Pharisees retired to make what use they might- of 
the answer they had “received. They had not come 
to learn, and therefore the lesson made no im- 
pression upon them. With the disciples, however, 
it is different, and they turn the matter over in 
their minds as they follow their Master home. 

In the privacy of the house they give expression 
to the conclusion at which they have arrived. “ If 
this is the true nature of the marriage relationship, 
they say, it is surely better not to marry at all.” 
The ideal is so high as to be unattainable, and 
therefore it is prohibitive. If, while human nature 
is what it is, divorce is not permissible, then in 
their judgment marriage is impossible. This is 
ever the reply of the actualist when confronted 
with the ideal. “ True but impracticable, beautiful 
but unattainable.” It is but a step to the rejection 
of the ideal and the acceptance of the actual. 
Marriage as an ideal would doubtless be a success, 
but marriage as an actual is frequently a failure. 
Theory is one thing, but practice is another. 
Divorce may be theoretically wrong, but it is 
practically necessary. If it is not right it is at 
least expedient. This step at which the disciples 
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hesitated, *the world ^has no scruples in taking. 
It fails to see that if marriage is a failure, divorce, 
is no remedy. . Acquiescence in the actual never 
leads or can lead to the acquisition of the ideal. 
Facilities for divorce are not likely to make 
marriage a success. To betray the ideal by 
enthroning the actual, is not the method to secure 
its realisation. We may recognise and acknow- 
ledge that we are unequal to the attainment, but 
we have no right to make the measure of our 
attainment the standard of the ideal. Neither 
Moses nor any other legislator can alter man’s 
constitution, he can but regulate human conduct. 
The true conception of the marriage relation, 
however, must be looked for, not amongst human 
customs, but in human nature, as that has been 
constituted by its Creator. The goal which 
evolution has in view, and not merely the stage at 
which she has arrived, must be taken into account 
if we wouljd work in harmony with Nature’s 
laws. 

Christ remains the idealist in the face of the 
actual. He recognises, however, the weakness of 
human nature, though He does not acquiesce in 
it. “ It is not every one,” He says in reply to the 
remark^of the disciples, “ who can make room in 
his thought for such an ideal, but i5nly those on 
whom special grace has been bestowed.” To 
follow the ideal, to refuse to accept the actual,^ to 
sacrifice oneself for the sake of the ideal, — these are 
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not signs of the generality, they are the' hall-mark 
,of the elect. There are some cases of abstinence 
from marriage, the explanation of which is not 
to be sought either in lack of inclination or in 
deficiency of feeling, but in the intense devotion 
to the ideal, which appears incapable of realisation. 
Let the man who has perceived the ideal retain it. 
Let the man who sees that from its very nature 
marriage is an indissoluble bond refuse to entertain 
the conception of divorce. If in his case marriage 
has proved a failure, let him not look to divorce 
to make it a success. For the sake of upholding 
the ideal, let him refuse at all costs to stoop to 
the actual. The sacredness of family life, which 
divorce destroys, is of more consequence than the 
satisfaction of personal inclination, for which it is 
intended to provide. A desolate home is preferable 
to a desertion of the ideal. To the idealist no 
sacrifice is too great which preserves the ideal, no 
gratification will satisfy which sacrifices it. 

The disciples doubtless felt that this was a hard 
saying, — Who could hear it ? The world feels 
that it is an impossible saying and rejects it. 
Time, however, is always on the side of the ideal, 
and history is a persistent condemnation of the 
actual. Legislation which provides facilities for 
divorce inevitably lowers the conception of the 
marriage relationship, and thereby tends to produce 
th^. failure it has anticipated. The offered remedy, 
instead of preventing, increases the disease. 
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Divorce is no remedy ; it is the publication of 
failure, and the destruction of the last hope of 
success. It does not, however, merely indicate 
the failure of the parties concerned, it stamps 
every marriage with the mark of a licensed partner- 
ship. It brands with the stigma of a temporary 
ccnnection that which is essentially a permanent 
union. It sacrifices the welfare of the race for the 
sake of the individual, the sacredness of family life 
for persoiufl gratification. Christ recognises the 
hardship which may be inflicted upon the indi- 
vidual ; Ele does not minimise the sacrifice which 
the ideal demands, but He appeals to the sanctity 
of the ideal, and to the idealist the appeal is never 
in vain. 



XVI 

SACRIFICE AN ESSENTIAL TO COMPLETENESS 
Matt, xix, 16-30 ; Mark x. 17 -22 ; Luke xviii. iS-30. 

T^jere is a type of character which presents all the 
appearance of excellence, and possesses qualities 
which are in every respect admirable, but which 
nevertheless fails to win the confidence and approval 
to which it seems entitled. We can find nothing 
upon which we can fasten to account for the 
impression produced, there is no definite trait 
which calls forth our aversion, yet we have the 
feeling that the face value is nov. the real value. 
We do not for a moment suspect any hypocrisy, 
for there is an evident sincerity which impresses 
us with the sense of reality. We are not conscious 
even of any particular defect which would account 
for the feeling we entertain, and yet we have a 
suspicion that something is needed to give warmth 
and colour to what we instinctively feel to be 
beautiful but cold, real but not deep, genuine but 
not complete. It is like the coin which we can 
easily distinguish from the counterfeit, and yet 
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which for .some reasoi'ii or other does not ring true. 
There is a flaw somewhere we know, but we can- 
not detect it ; there is something lacking, but *we» 
cannot say what. Such characters will pass for 
years with the flaw unknown to themselves and 
unperceived by others. Some crisis in their own 
liyes, or the keener insight of a greater soul, is 
needed tt) reveal the defect. The young ruler who 
sought an interview with Christ was a character of 
this type. • 

He was a man of wealth, for he had great 
possessions ; he was a man of position, for he was 
a ruler of the Jews. His private and public 
character were beyond reproach, for he had kept 
the commandments from his youth up. He had 
the attractiveness of genuine worth which calls 
forth affection, for when Jesus saw him He loved 
him. Despite his excellences, however, he was 
dissatisfied, and of too earnest a disposition to rest 
content with anything short of the highest. He 
felt that there was a life richer than he possessed, 
an inheritance with a more lasting tenure than that 
which had come to him from his ancestors, a 
satisfaction deeper and more abiding than any he 
had as yet obtained. Kindred souls are mutually 
attracted, and the love which Christ felt for the 
young ruler was the response of the heart of Christ 
to the young man’s love for Himself The 
Prophet of Nazareth had won the affection and 
secured the enthusiastic admiration of the young 
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ruler of the Jews. The iiiipulsiveness' of youth 
and the enthusiasm of the ardent admirer are both 
'evidenced in the manner of his approach. His 
eagerness overpowers his sense of personal dignity, 
and he comes running to the place of meeting. 
His warm admiration for the Prophet of God 
makes him oblivious of the esteem to which he 
was accustomed from his official position, and he 
kneels at the feet of Jesus. 

A question often throws as much light upon 
the pupil’s character as it does upon his style of 
thinking, and this is especially the case with a 
moral or spiritual question. The same question 
may be asked with very different motives, and 
may betray a very different type of mind. A 
different answer is demanded according to the 
character of the questioner. The expert physician 
often gains as much, or even more, from his 
patient’s manner of describing his symptoms than 
he does from the description itself. The teacher 
will more often understand his pupil’s difficulty 
by taking notice of the terms in which he states 
it than from the statement itself. “ Good Rabbi, 
what good thing shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life A man’s adjectives are often more 
characteristic than his nouns. His verbs are 
more significant than his substantives. His nouns 
are names for common objects which he is more 
or less forced to use ; his adjectives are the 
distinguishing marks he places upon them, and 
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reveal his individuality. His substantives are the 
pieces on the chess-board, his verbs are the 
movements he effects with them and reveal the 
thought which ‘directs them. ‘‘ Good Rabbi, what 
good thing shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?” I'he adjective is significant, its repetition 
is suggestive. The verb is indicative of the man. 
The adjective is evidently a favourite and familiar 
word, it is applied indiscriminately to persons and 
things. Fartiiliarity, however, does not necessarily 
imply intimacy, and the indiscriminate use of a 
word generally denotes an indifferent acquaintance 
with its meaning. ITere is the suggestion of a 
superficial knowledge of men in the phrase, Good 
Rabbi, which is characteristic of a man who has 
no deep insight into character, and there is the 
indication of a shallowness of thought in the 
conception of some good thing to be done to 
obtain the life he needs, which betrays very little 
acquaintance with the deeper meaning of the 
eternal life ne seeks. The verb, inherit, similarly 
points out the inadequacy of his conception, and 
betrays the man to whom much has been given, 
but from whom as yet little has been required. 
His conception of the moral ideal must be 
deepened ff he is to become conscious of the lack 
in his nature. His mind must be ^turned from 
the thought of some definite thing to be accom- 
plished which will secure for him a great inherit- 
ance, if he is to enter upon the deeper and higher 
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life for which he craves. It is the perception of 
the relation of the good to God which transforms 
morality into religion; it is the possession of a 
spirit, not the performance of ■'an act, which 
enriches a man with the life which is eternal. 

Christ’s answer is intended to direct the young 
man’s attention to the true source of that higher 
life which he seeks, and to correct his mistaken 
conception of the means by which it is to be 
obtained. His conception of the good is very 
little more than that of a kindly disposition, a 
well-meaning intention. He has the surface 
knowledge which is associated with the adjective, 
not the deeper knowledge involved in the noun. 
He means nothing by the expression. Good 
Rabbi, beyond ordinary politeness ; he has no 
greater conception in the use of the term, good 
thing, than some act of kindness which one in 
his position and with his wealth can easily 
accomplish. “ Why,” asks Christ in reply, “ do 
you attach the adjective to the noun ? Why do 
you call me Good Rabbi? What does the term 
signify to you, what value do you attach to the 
conception of the Good ? There is none good 
but One, even God. The Good is a much 
bigger conception than you have yet realised. 
In its perfection it is found only in God, and the 
only substantive to which the adjective can be 
rightly attached is God. Though it is a common 
word in your vocabulary, you have not yet 
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grasped its* meaning. The kindly disposition and 
the well-meaning intention which have been the 
characteristics of your nature must have deeper 
roots if they aT*e to develop into that moral and 
spiritual life which you are seeking. In the same 
way you are too familiar with the idea of acquisi- 
ticm by means of inheritance. You are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the only true method 
of obtaining possession by personal effort. Put 
your ideas to the test. You think life eternal 
can be gained by the performance of some definite 
action ; well, you are acquainted with the com- 
mandments — what more do you want.^ If the 
deeper life you crave is to be obtained in the way 
you suppose, the decalogue furnishes you with 
not one, but many good actions, which you can 
do.'’ Christ’s answer is intended to enable the man 
to see that his thought is not deep enough, his 
apprehension is not keen enough, nor his life 
strenuous enoug4i for the task which 'lies before 
him. The 'teacher’s work is to stimulate thought 
rather than to furnish it, to enable the pupil to 
see his mistake for himself, not merely to tell him 
he is wrong. Deeply rooted in the man’s mind 
is the idea that the richer life of whose need he 
is dimly conscious can be gained as easily as his 
own possessions have come to himy. or with the 
exercise of as little effort as he has hitherto been 
accustomed^ to put forth. Of great wealth and 
occupying a good position, life has been easy Tor 
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him, and has made no demands upon ^ him. He 
is conscious that something is lacking, but he 
thinks that all he needs to know is the secret by 
which it can be obtained and the rest will be 
easy. 

He seizes with avidity the reference in Christ’s 
answer to the commandments. He thinks that 
more than half the task is accomplished. Eagerly 
and joyfully he replies, “ All these have I kept 
from my youth up; what lack 1 y6t ” If the 
path lies in that direction, then he is familiar with 
it, and in fact has already gone a very long way 
on the road. He is conscious, however, that it 
has not yielded the entire satisfaction he needs, 
something additional is needed. There is some 
one thing more which has to be done and the 
prize is his. 

There is a charm about youthful enthusiasm, 
and a fascination in the eagerness with which the 
young anticipate the future, confident in their 
ability for great tasks, which cannot fail to call 
forth our love and sympathy, even though we 
may fear the result of the trial which awaits them. 
There was a winsomeness about the young ruler’s 
face and a sincerity in his manner which appealed 
to Christ, and looking into the upturned face 
radiant with, hope and glowing with enthusiasm. 
His heart went out to him. There is a kindly 
smile of approval on the face, but a touch of 
sadness in the voice, as Christ replies, “ One thing 
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is wanting* to complete your character. If you 
wish to be complete, go and sell all you possess, 
and distribute your wealth among the poor, and * 
you shall have treasure in heaven ; and then 
come and f )llow Me.” There was the outline of 
a noble charajcter, but one thing was missing to 
complete the picture and give it the warmth and 
colour of life. The features were perfect and 
beautifully outlined, but the eyes lacked depth 
and the moifth needed firmness. The convictions 
were right, but they were not deeply rooted ; the 
disposition was excellent, but it needed fixing ; 
the desires were praiseworthy, but they wanted 
transforming into passions of the soul. “No 
heart is pure that is not passionate ; no virtue is 
safe that is not enthusiastic.” What the man 
needed to complete his character was a great 
consuming passion ; what he required to develop 
the intrinsic goodness of his nature was a self- 
abandonment. •The depths of his nature had 
never been stirred, his hidden resources had never 
been called forth. Life had made no demands 
upon him, his soul had never been thrilled by the 
appeal of some high deed or noble cause. The 
even tenor of his life had never been disturbed by 
either a great temptation or a great misfortune. 
His virtue was a disposition of the* mind, not a 
conviction of the soul ; his freedom from vice 
was rather the result of inertia, than of the 
controlling force of the passion for righteousness. 
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There was something lacking to complete his 
nature. Something was needed to give direction 
to his life and decision to his character. His 
bosom was a lake whose surface had known 
nothing but the ripples of the soft zephyr. The 
effect of the lashing of a great storm of passion, 
whether for good or ill, was an unknown quantity. 
A sudden temptation which stirred the depths of 
his being, or a mighty passion which enraptured 
his soul, might either mar or make the man. 
With a divine compassion and the tenderest 
solicitude for the young man’s moral welfare, 
Christ offers him the ministry of a great sacrifice, 
and the saving influence of a great devotion. 

Sell all you possess, and come and follow Me.” 
Inherited wealth had made life too easy for him, 
and prevented the discovery of the hidden 
resources and capabilities of his nature. Affluence 
had made it easy for him to love his neighbour, if 
not as much as himself, at least aS well as himself, 
and the distribution of a generous charity had 
satisfied his sense of responsibility for his fellows. 
He needed to realise that goodness means more 
than good-nature, and that the service of man is 
more than almsgiving. His life hitherto had been 
aimless and purposeless, inclination had been his 
only leader. He needed an all-absorbing aim, 
and a leader who secured an all -compelling 
devotion. It was no mere increase in almsgiving 
which Christ recommended ; it was the renuncia- 
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tion of all * adventitious aids which he demanded. 
In mere almsgiving there was no virtue by means 
of which he might expect to obtain as a reward 
the life that was life indeed, but in the renuncia- 
tion of all that he possessed there was a determina- 
tion of character which would inevitably produce 
tha*t deepening of his life which is the prophecy 
of its continuance and permanence, d'he call to 
forsake the settled and ordered life to which he 
had been ac(!ustomed, and take up the wandering 
life of an itinerant, was not an intensification of 
the aimless wandering of inclination, the life of a 
mere Bohemian ; it was the persistent following of 
an ideal, the passionate devotion of a pupil to a 
Great Master. 

It is no wonder that the call found him unpre- 
pared, that the demand was more than he felt able 
to supply. ITe one thing which he was to do 
proved to be an endless labour, the acquisition of 
the inheritance Was a life-long task. *The eager 
look passed * from his face, and the shadow of a 
great disappointment darkened his brow. For the 
first time he found his resources insufficient to 
secure the object of his desire. He discovered 
that there were some things which money, however 
plentiful, could not buy ; that there were possessions 
which could not be inherited, but niu^t be earned. 
He turned away sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions. I'he great testing had come, the 
clouds which portended a great storm had already 
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gathered, and soon the placid bosom of the lake 
would be heaving and swelling under the stress 
and strain of a mighty tempest. He would never 
be the same man again. The depths of his nature 
had at last been stirred, and the effect of the storm 
must give him a deeper peace than he had ever 
known before, or intensify the unrest which he 
had already experienced. He goes away sorrowful 
but not resentful, disappointed but not affronted. 
The struggle must take place alone-- the decision 
must be his own. With intense sympathy, but 
with a hopeful anticipation, Christ follows him 
with a look of love, and turning to the disciples, 
gives expression to both His sympathy and His 
hope in the words, ‘‘ With how hard a struggle 
will the possessors of wealth enter the kingdom of 
God.” The little barque is in the grip of a 
mighty storm, but its timbers are sound, and 
though the struggle will leave its marks upon hull 
and rigging, it will reach its desired haven at last. 
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Matt, XX. 20-28 ; Mark x. 35 -45. 

The true difference between seeing and believing 
is not that of knowledge as contrasted with 
imagination, it is the difference between sight and 
insight. Seeing is believing, is not a definition 
but a sarcasm, to which the appropriate retort is 
the counter-assertion, believing is seeing. A truer 
definition would be that seeing is the perception 
of the real, while believing is the perception of the 
ideal. Sight prea^ents us with the actual; faith with 
the ideal. "Sight gives us a photograph of the 
building operations, with no more of the edifice 
than has been actually completed. Faith gives us 
the plan and sections and elevations of the 
architect’s drawing. If the drawing were never 
made, the building would never be erected. If 
there v?ere no idealisation by the mjnd of man, 
there would be no realisation by the hand of man. 
Faith in man is not a new creation, it is an evolu- 
tion. Nature herself is as much an idealist ’as 
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man. She also plans before she builds, designs 
before she constructs. She starts all her children 
in life with a plan of the work she expects from 
them ; while to the more intelligent she gives a 
sight of the ideal, — that insight into her larger 
purposes which inspires them to strive for a higher 
and richer life. The theory of evolution has not 
changed our various positions, it has simply cleared 
away some of the mists by which we were sur- 
rounded, The Materialist is a Materialist still, and 
the Idealist is an Idealist still. It has not given 
faith to the man who had none, nor has it taken 
the faith away from the man who had. Each 
looks out upon the world from his own hill-top, 
corrects a few of his old mistakes, verifies some 
of his old impressions, and readjusts his vision. 
Though we call things by different names, we 
have to deal with them as they are, and they 
sooner or later correct our mistakes, even though 
they fail to alter our prejudices. In the interests 
of our scientific theories we banish thd word faith 
from our vocabulary, but we none the less use the 
thing every day of our lives. In the interests of 
our creeds we anathematise the word rationalism, 
but we make use of our reason none the less, and 
regard as irrational every opinion from which we 
dissent. The Rationalist believes, and the Believer 
reasons ; the Realist has his ideals, and the Idealist 
faces the actual. We are all children of our 
common mother. Nature, whatever training and 
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education ‘we may have received. It is in her 
language we think, in whatever speech we may 
express ourselves. It is the instincts we have in- 
herited from h^r which mould our lives, whatever 
opinions we may hold. 

One of’ the greatest instincts which we thus 
inlierit is the aspiration after a richer and a higher 
life. We are all idealists bynature, whatever we 
may call ourselves in later life. To her great gift 
of sight. Nature has added more or less of insight. 
To the consciousness of what we are, she gives us 
more or less of a revelation of what we may 
become. To the desire to live, she adds the 
aspiration after that fuller life she has in store for 
us. She gives us the foresight by which we are 
able to see the attainable and desire it, but she 
graciously withholds the farsight which would 
reveal all the difficulties in the attainment. From 
the mountain peak of our knowledge of the actual 
we are able to see the dazzling peak of the ideal, 
but between us, wrapped in the thick mists of the 
future, lies the valley of realisation. We know 
what will satisfy our aspiration long before we see 
how the satisfaction is to be obtained or realise 
the difficulties there are in the way. F'aith in the 
ideal precedes the sight of the real, even as anticipa- 
tion precedes realisation. While farsight would 
paralyse all effort after advancement, foresight is 
the sine qua non of all progress. If we saw all 
the way which lies between the actual we have 
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attained to, and the ideal we aspire to, we should 
never undertake the journey. If the distant peak 
of the ideal were wrapped in impenetrable cloud, 
we should never aspire to ascend. From the 
Palace Beautiful we must be able to see the 
Delectable Mountains, though the Valley of Hu- 
miliation be covered with the mists which shut 
out the trials that await us. 

The interview between Christ and the mother 
of Zebedee’s children is an illustration* of the sight 
of the ideal with that ignorance of the means by 
which alone it is attainable, which is characteristic 
of human nature. The mother had caught a 
glimpse of the place at the right and left hand of 
the King in His glory, which her sons might 
perchance occupy, but she was in ignorance of the 
cup of suffering and the baptism of sorrow by 
which it was alone attainable. Of the woman 
herself we know nothing directly, but much 
indirectly. ’ She was one of those* women who are 
insignificant in themselves, but illustrious in their 
relationships. They are neither deficient in 
character nor lacking in individuality, but their 
character, like a photographic negative, needs 
printing before its beauty is evident, and their 
individuality needs another life upon which to 
leave its impress before it is perceptible. *Of the 
woman herself we are not even certain of her 
name. It is as Zebedee’s wife, and notably as the 
mother of his children, that she is known to us. 
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Whatever* greatness she possessed came out, not as 
the woman, but as the wife and mother. She 
doubtless had both character and individuality, for 
the two sons are sufficient evidence of that. Her 
character, however, developed as wife and mother, 
and her individuality stamped itself upon her two 
sons. Hers was no self-contained or self-centred 
life. Her relations to her husband and children 
absorbed all her thought, so that she had none for 
herself. She asks for no honour for herself, but 
only for her sons. The highest and best appeal 
to her nature, but her ambition expresses itself 
in bringing forward her children. The personal 
diffidence and modesty which keep the sons in the 
background are unfelt by her, for she is pleading 
for her boys and not for herself. 

As she comes forward, the intensity of her 
desire is stamped upon her face, and expresses 
itself in the lowly attitude she assumes, and the 
humble prostration of the woman of the East. 
That she has a great favour to ask is evident as 
much from her own eagerness as from her sons’ 
reluctance. She is a true Eastern woman in the 
indefiniteness with which she first states her 
request, hoping to secure a promise beforehand, to 
which ^she may afterwards appeal when the great- 
ness of her petition produces the anticipated 
hesitation. In answer to the kindly, “ What is 
it that you wish ? ” with which Christ replies to 
her vague request, she at length makes known 
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the high ambition she cherishes for ‘'her sons. 
“ Command that these my two sons shall sit, one 
at your right hand and the other at your left, in 
your kingdom.” She is an ambitious woman, but 
her motherhood has made her unselfish. She 
aspires to the highest, she aims at the stars. 
Nothing short of the highest will satisfy her, but 
it is for her boys and not for herself that she 
pleads. If she can attain for them the place next 
the King, she is content to prostrate herself in the 
dust at His feet. With a true mother’s pride in 
her sons, she has no doubt as to their qualifications. 
Like a true woman of the East, she has equally no 
doubt as to the ease with which the King can grant 
her request. A word from Him and the position 
is theirs : He has but to command and it is done. 
It is the peak of the ideal bathed in the glory of 
sunshine, upon which her eyes are fixed. The 
valley of realisation, in which is the Gethsemane 
of agony, and the Golgotha of a shameful death, 
are mercifully hidden from her sight. The 
mother’s eyes can perceive a future for her sons 
which fills her heart with joy. The future of 
attainment through which the sons will have to 
pass would break her heart. If the mother has no 
foresight, the sons have no future. If the mother 
has no aspirations for her children, the children 
receive no inspiration from the mother. She must 
see enough to inspire them, not too much to 
daunt them. 
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Christ is touched by the mother’s earnestness ; 
her lofty but unselfish ambition, coupled as it is 
with so much simplicity, moves His compassion* 
He sees His •own mother’s face glowing with 
pride and joy, and He foresees that same face 
smitten with grief as she stands at the cross 
weeping. There is infinite tenderness in His voice 
as He answers, “ Ye know not. what ye ask.” The 
disciples see nothing but an overweening ambition, 
and their •faces reveal the condemnation they 
would fain express. Christ sees a noble aspiration 
worthy of all commendation, and His fiice reflects 
the approval He feels. He sees also, however, the 
answer to the mother’s prayer, the baptism and 
the cup which await her sons, and His face is 
transfigured with a Divine compassion. What 
mother ever can foresee the strange answers which 
await her prayers ! If she knew all that her prayer 
means, her heart would fliil her, and the prayer 
would never bemttered. With a tendtT sympathy 
for the mother’s hopes, He turns to the candidates 
for high office whom she has brought forward. 
Their faces are flushed with eager anticipation, the 
possibilities of greatness are perceptible, character 
is indicated rather than defined. They are pro- 
mising recruits from whom good service may be 
expected, rather than veterans to \yhom rewards 
must be given. “ Can you drink of the cup from 
which I am about to drink ? ” He asks. ‘‘ The 
campaign is before you, the kingdom has yet to be 
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won. It is not ministers whom I waiit for high 
offices, but soldiers for active service. It is a 
desperate enterprise calling for heroic effort which 
lies before you, not a triumphal procession. Can 
you face the rigours of the campaign, can you follow 
in the forlorn hope, can you shed your blood for 
the King, and if need be lay down your life in His 
cause ? Can you follow Him through the 
desperate charge, stand by Him in the hour of 
apparent defeat and ruin which awaits Him ? To 
stand by His side in the thick of the fight, to 
abide with Him in the hour of defeat when all 
have forsaken Him and fled — these are the positions 
which are possible to you. Can you occupy these ? ” 
With the ardour of youthful enthusiasm and the 
confidence of inexperience they eagerly answer, 
‘‘We can.” The spirit is undoubtedly wfilling, 
though the future may show that the flesh is weak. 
Campaigns, however, are more often won by the 
willingness of the spirit than losC’by the weakness 
of the flesh. The flesh may be responsible for the 
loss of a battle, but it is the spirit to which the 
success of the campaign is due. Yes ! these men 
are able. They are but recruits, and they will run 
at the first battle, but there is the stuff in them of 
which veterans are made. They will sleep at their 
post as sentries while their Leader is passing 
through the agony of Gethsemane. The sight of 
spear and helmet as the Roman guard marches 
into the garden will throw them into dismay, and 
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before a Wow is struck they will flee as arrant 
cowards. All this true, and yet , there is a latent 
courage and a potential tenacity of purpose which 
shall yet justHy the confidence with which they 
reply, “ \A"e can.” 

Christ recognises the truth of the assertion, and 
accepts the willingness of the spirit, though He 
knows full well the weakness of the flesh. He 
sees the veteran in the recruit ; He foresees the 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh, and overlooks 
the temporary triumph of the flesh over the 
spirit. As He gives the recruit his knapsack, 
He hides in it the Marshal’s baton. ‘‘You shall 
indeed drink of My cup, and be baptized with My 
baptism, for that is possible to you ; but the scat 
at My right hand and at My left, it is not for Me 
to allot, but it will be bestowed upon those for 
whom it has been prepared by My Father.” 
Service can be promised, but position must 
be earned. Tlfe cross can be placecf upon our 
shoulders, but the crown must be won. The 
travail is here, the satisfaction is there. The ideal 
which is seen from afar must be realised before it 
can be possessed, and its realisation involves a 
Gethsemane and a Calvary. The place at the 
right hand is not granted as the result of the 
mother’s prayer, it is given as the •result of the 
son’s agony. It is not a favour bestowed for the 
asking, it is an honour awarded for merit. It is 
reserved for those for whom it is prepared ; it 
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is prepared for those by whom it is^ deserved. 
Nature inspires all her children with the desire 
for the higher place and the increased power, but 
she awards the prize to those only who have 
struggled for the richer and fuller life. It is the 
elect alone who triumph, and for them the place 
has been reserved. * 

The other ten disciples heard and were in- 
dignant at the presumption of the two. l"hey 
were rivals for place and position, not competitors 
for service. It was jealousy of the two, not zeal 
for arduous service, which stirred them. They 
coveted the seat, not the cup. Christ heard their 
loud voices and angry tones, and calling them to 
Him, explained the meaning of true greatness 
and the duties of high office. In the kingdoms 
of the world high position means self-importance, 
and greatness means self-aggrandisement, but it 
must not be so among you. Be ambitious for the 
highest, but understand what thd- highest means. 
Strive after greatness, but realise what' true great- 
ness is. In the kingdom of heaven the higher the 
position the greater the service. The prince in 
position is the bond-slave in service, just as the Son 
of Man came not to be served, but to serve, not 
to preserve His own life, but by the sacrifice of 
Himself to save the world. 
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A LITTLE MAN WITH A LARGE HEART 
Luke xix. i-io. 

Li VE is full of surprises, and human nature is a 
bundle of apparent inconsistencies. Great men 
often manifest unaccountable meanness, and little 
men as frequently surprise us with true greatness, 
rhe heroic soul has its moments of cowardice, 
and the coward his moments of heroism. The 
influence of environment at one time appears to 
be all-powerful, at another it seems to be utterly 
ineffective. Th^ man whose training and profes- 
sion prophesy one thing will suddenly astonish 
us with a display of the opposite. The man 
whose individuality is so pronounced as to seem 
to be beyond the reach of external circumstances, 
will all at once fall a victim to their influence. 
Rules and maxims which are the generalisations 
of the widest experience, and the result of genera- 
tions of observation, are almost as frequently 
falsified as verified. We are compelled to admit 
that many of our commonest proverbs are only 
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half-truths, and that the other half almost justifies ' 
the inversion of the proverb. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the fact that human 
nature is not simple but complex, not a single 
but a double. There is the ordinary, much-in- 
evidence self, and a self which may be called the 
subliminal self. The one usually lives on che 
ground floor, answers the bell, and attends to 
callers ; the other lives upstairs and spends most of 
his time in dreaming. The most fre(![uent callers 
at the house, tradesmen and visitors, are well 
acquainted with the one, but hardly know of the 
other’s existence. It is the latter, however, who 
is the real proprietor. As a rule he leaves matters 
of merely mundane or diurnal interest to the 
dweller on the ground floor, and is indifferent to 
any complications due to his indolence that may 
arise in the household affairs. Occasionallv> how- 
ever, he descends to the lower apartments, and 
there asserts himself. On such 'occasions he may 
himself answer the door, and then perhaps the 
visitor will receive a reception as unexpected as it 
is startling. As Stevenson has so graphically 
depicted in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde^ every man 
is more or less of a contradiction. The ordinary 
and the subliminal self are not doubles except in 
appearance, dn nature and disposition they are 
often the exact opposite of each other. The 
ordinary self is the active partner in the firm, the 
subliminal self is as a rule the sleeping partner. 
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It is only when the firm is passing through some 
crisis that the sleeping partner is seen or his 
influence felt. 

The sudden conversion of Zaccheus is a case 
of the awakening of the subliminal self and its 
sudden assun^ption of the reins of government. 
The ordinary self was Zaccheus the publican, the 
subliminal self was Zaccheus the son of Abraham. 
He was an Ishmael by training and profession, his 
hand against every man and every man’s hand 
against him, but he was a son of Abraham by 
birth. His neighbours and acquaintances knew 
only the publican who answered the door, and 
never dreamed of the son of Abraham within. 
They saw the littleness and meanness of the 
publican, and despised him accordingly. When 
they called at the big house in which the rich 
customs officer lived, it was the little man with the 
mean appearance and the dirty hands who opened 
the door and t(5ok their cards, fhe* great man 
with the stamp of nobility upon him was not at 
home, and they were oblivious of his existence. 
They called at the house as seldom as possible, 
and confined their conversations to the conventions. 
It was at his office that they knew Zaccheus best, 
and in the transactions they had with him they 
generalfy came off second best. AJl the time, 
however, there was another Zaccheus living alone 
in the great house, dreaming his dreams and seeing 
his visions. Visible to the ordinary eye was the 
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publican sitting at the receipt of custom and 
waiting for his dues ; invisible, but none the less 
real, was the devout Jew waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel. 

Man is a social animal, and where the social 
instinct is confined within a narrow channel the 
stream runs deepest. The publican found him- 
self shunned by the ordinary Jew, and therefore he 
naturally drew towards those who were similarly 
treated. The feast must be given, 2tnd if those 
who are invited refuse to come, the highways and 
hedges must be searched to obtain the required 
guests. The publicans found themselves forced 
to seek society amongst their own class, and 
consequently they were probably well known to 
one another, even though their calling was carried 
on in different centres. We may therefore con- 
clude that though Zaccheus was unacquainted with 
Christ, he was well known to Matthew, and had 
heard much from the disciple of the Master at 
whose call he had left all to follow Him. In pre- 
paration for His last great journey to Jerusalem, 
during which this interview between Christ and 
Zaccheus took place, Jesus had sent on in advance 
the seventy specially appointed disciples, to visit 
every town and village which He Himself 
intended to ,wisit, to prepare for His coming. 
It is extremely likely that Matthew was one of 
the seventy, and therefore reasonable to conclude 
that if he was one of the two who visited Jericho 
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in advance^ he would be most probably attracted 
to the house of his fellow -publican Zaccheus. 
There he would probably deepen the interest* 
which Zatcheils already felt in the Prophet of 
Nazareth, and inform him of the intended visit 
which Christ purposed paying to his town. The 
knowledge of the ill-repute in which he was held 
by the people generally, is quite sufficient to account 
for Zaccheus giving no invitation to Matthew to 
bring the Master to his house. Zaccheus would 
never dream that the Prophet would be willing to 
stay with him during His visit to Jericho. 

The news of Christ’s approach was doubtless 
heard as Zaccheus was engaged in his public 
business, and aroused an intense desire within him 
to see this friend of the publican Matthew. 
What sort of a man could this Prophet of Galilee 
be that a publican could resign his lucrative office 
and become His disciple ? He was at least a man 
worth looking at. The thronging crdwds, how- 
ever, hid Him from view, and the procession 
passed on without his being able to satisfy his 
curiosity. He became conscious of his littleness 
perhaps for the first time. The handicap of 
nature, however, can be overcome by artifice, and 
running on in advance of the crowd to a place 
where flie procession must pass, he , climbed up 
into a sycamore tree by the roadside, and eagerly 
awaited the arrival of the Master and His 
disciples. As they drew near Matthew’s quick 
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eye detected his old friend, and he probably drew 
Christ’s attention to the man about whom he had 
doubtless spoken on his return from his mission. 
This simple explanation of Christ’s subsequent 
action not only makes the scene far more living 
and natural, but invests it with a richer meaning. 
Where a natural explanation is possible, a su{>er- 
natural should never be supposed. It is not any 
abnormally keen sight on Christ’s part, nor any 
supernatural knowledge of the nanii of a man 
whom He has never seen before, which are the 
significant features in the narrative. It is the 
insight into character and the knowledge of the 
man’s nature which are the distinguishing features. 
The crowd saw nothing but a little man taking 
advantage of a good position to secure a better sight 
than his neighbours. Christ saw a great soul trying 
to overcome the disadvantages of birth and training. 
If the neighbours saw the symbolical at all, they 
passed by \/ith the remark that it was just like the 
publican : what he could not gain in one way he 
would get in another — if not by fair means, then 
by foul. Christ saw the symbol and interpreted it 
with the sympathy of insight. Here was a man 
greater than his environment, a soul capable of 
high attainments, a nature susceptible to deep im- 
pressions. The man had been misjudged all his 
life, and his life had been a response to the false 
opinion expressed. The Jews had despised him, 
and he had made them pay for it in extortion ; 
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they had ^j^ithheld from him what was his due, 
and he had made them pay more than they owed. 
They had appealed to the worst in his nature, and' 
the worst had clnswerecj their expectations. They 
had treated him with scorn, and he had replied 
by treating their opinion with contempt. The 
true Zaccheus had retired more and more within 
the house*, and left the management of his affairs 
to his maior-domo. It was the true Zaccheus, 
however, who had come out that day, and seeing 
him, Christ stopped, and looking up, said, ‘‘Zac- 
cheus, come down quickly, for I intend to stay at 
your house to-day.” 

With that sympathetic insight which charac- 
terised Him, Christ knows what the man really 
needs, and with the delicacy of fine sentiment 
expresses as His own sentiment what He knows 
Zaccheus wishes, but fears to ask. Instead of 
being perched up in a tree to get a passing glance, 
he shall sit at his own table with the Trophet at 
his right halid. In place of contempt and scorn, 
he shall know that One at least regards him as a 
friend, treats him as a man and not as a publican, 
recognises him as a son of Abraham and an heir 
of the promises. 

Hastily Zaccheus descends, and, with a heart 
overflowing with the joy of unaccustomed respect, 
conducts Christ to his house. It is not the little 
man with the mean appearance and the dirty hands 
who meets the Prophet of Nazareth at the gt'eat 
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house. It is the proprietor himself who stands on 
the steps and welcomes his honoured guest. The 
' crowd, however, cannot see the man for the 
publican. Their feelings are shocked, their sense 
of propriety outraged. He is gone to be the 
guest of a man who is a notorious and hardened 
sinner,” they exclaim in indignation. Zaccheus 
hears the contemptuous tones and the abusive 
words, but they do not affect the proprietor as 
they did the major-domo. He is rndifferent to 
the reproach himself, for he feels that it is 
deserved, but he is anxious that none should reach 
his guest. Here and now, Master,” he says, 
turning to Christ, “ I give half of my property to 
the poor, and if I have extorted money from an} 
man, I restore fourfold.” The real owner has at 
last been aroused, and has taken charge of his own 
affairs. Fhe old major-domo is dismissed on the 
spot. In place of the mean, grasping hand of the 
publican, there is here the large-lmnded generosity 
of the human heart which feels fof the poor. 
Instead of the extortion of the one, there is the 
liberal restitution of the other. The generosity 
of Christ has awakened generosity in Zaccheus ; 
the appeal to the best in him has called forth the 
highest of which he is capable. The unmerited 
honour which Christ has bestowed upon him has 
made him suddenly deserving, and there is no 
house in Jericho more fitting to receive the Saviour 
of Israel than the house of Zaccheus, to which 
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salvation kas veritably come. “ To-day,” Christ 
answers, ‘‘salvation has come to this house, seeing 
that he too is a son of Abraham.” He has heard 
what the peopfe said, well as what Zaccheus has 
promised. This man has received not only the 
Prophet of Nazareth, but the salvation of Israel. 
“ He has gone to be the guest of a notorious and 
hardened* sinner.” Why, thoy do not know their 
own townsman, though he has lived among them 
all his life * The so-called hardened sinner is 
giving half his goods to feed the poor. The 
grasping publican is restoring fourfold. He is 
showing a princely generosity and the righteous- 
ness of an Abraham. I'he old line is not extinct, 
•for in the veins of Zaccheus is the blood of 
Abraham. There is even a ring in the voice of 
Zaccheus as he promises to restore fourfold which 
reminds us of his great ancestor answering the 
king of Sodom : ‘H will not take a thread nor a 
shoe-latchet, no? aught that is thine* lest thou 
shouldest siy, I have made Abram rich.” A son 
of Abraham he is, though there is a touch of the 
bondwoman as well. The freewoman’s jealousy 
and scorn had turned him out of his home and 
made an Ishmael of him, with his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. 
The royal blood, however, is in his veins, and the 
princely spirit was in his heart all the time. It 
needed but to be called forth, and the kingly 
generosity of One after the order of Melchizedek 
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had summoned it into activity. In going to be the 
guest of a man who was a hardened sinner, Christ 
had fulfilled the object of His mission, for He had 
come to seek and to save that which was lost. 
The younger son had come to himself, and was 
already in the Father’s home. The elder brother 
might be angry if he chose, but the Father wcnild 
find a sufficient answer in the fact that His son 
who was dead was alive again. His child who was 
lost was found. 



XIX 

A QUESTION OF AUTHORITY 
Matt, xxi. 23-46 ; Mark xi. 27-33 > Liike xx. 1-19. 

From his earliest days man has been a labour- 
saving animal. This, in fact, has been his distin- 
guishing feature, and one of the greatest factors 
In the progress he has made. He has invented 
instruments to save the labour of his hands, and 
constructed rules and formulas to save the labour 
of his head. Most of his superiority over the 
animal has come from this capacity, and he has 
been justly proifd of the benefits it has conferred 
upon him. * He has been compelled, however, to 
recognise that certain domains in which his activi- 
ties have been engaged have persistently defied 
all attempts to dispense with either the work of 
his hands or the efforts of his brain. Art and 
Religion have more or less refused to be brought 
within the sphere of this labour-saving capacity. 
Pictures and poems cannot be turned out by 
machinery ; religious thought and feeling cannot 
be manufactured to order. They must be free 
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and spontaneous or they are lifeless, ^and being 
lifeless they are of necessity valueless. They must 
be stamped with individuality or they are worth- 
less. When Art is fettered it becomes artificial ; 
when Religion is regulated it becomes mere ritual. 
In the domain of Art the influence of a school must 
be educative, in the etymological meaning of that 
word. If it becomes tyrannical, it destroys the 
Art it was intended to foster. In the domain of 
Religion, when Ecclesiasticism, instead of fostering, 
fetters the life of the Church, it destroys the body 
it was meant to preserve ; when systems and 
creeds, instead of stimulating, stifle thought and 
act as an anaesthetic upon feeling, they betray the 
faith they were designed to guard. Both Art and' 
Religion are essentially manifestations of life, not 
articles of manufacture. If they are to be vital 
they must grow and develop, each after its kind, 
and not according to any superimposed pattern or 
model. They must absorb the light of inspiration, 
breathe the air of perfect freedom, and draw their 
nourishment from the rich soil of the emotions. 
What is true of the productions themselves is true 
of the criticism pronounced upon them. They 
must be judged, not by any conformity to precon- 
ceived canons and prescribed regulations, but solely 
on the ground of their possession of life — life 
which is true, and life which is beautiful. They 
are all alike attempts to realise the ideal, and 
therefore the true test of their value is not by 
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comparison% with other attempts, but by the 
measure in which they approach the ideal. Each 
must be compared with the ideal, — that pattern* 
which is only rfevealed pn the Mount, — and there- 
fore true criticism must never be stereotyped. 

The two spheres of Art and Religion, however, 
re^ti-esent a very small segment of the circle of 
human activity, and the Masters are the elect few 
of the race. While man has been compelled to 
regard these •spheres as special preserves into which 
only the few could enter, he has not so readily recog- 
nised that the sphere of true criticism is similarly 
restricted, and the critic is equally an elect soul. 
The true critic no less than the true poet must be 
born, and not made. If the poem is an inspiration, 
the criticism must be a revelation. To such depths, 
however, has criticism been degraded and our 
conceptions debased, that the most worthless 
criticism is that which we characterise as inspired. 
Religion, howevtr, has a much wider sphere than 
Art, since if is only the few who profess an interest 
in the latter; while all arc more or less concerned 
with the former. For every art critic there are a 
thousand religious critics. The tendency therefore 
to apply regulations and rules in the judgment 
passed upon productions in the domain of religion 
has been far more widespread, and ^consequently 
far more mischievous. Select bodies have been 
established to whom has been remitted all criticism 
in the sphere of Religion, and whose judgments 
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have been accepted as final. These ich turn have 
adopted their own regulations and standards by 
'which to judge all the questions submitted to them, 
and have rigorously imposed their decisions on 
their followers. The result has invariably been the 
decay of all real life within the organisation, and 
the suppression of all attempts at revival. Religion, 
like Art, however, cannot be bound. Bonds are 
sooner or later broken asunder, the religious 
instincts of men recognise the living truth in spite 
of ban and censure. Authority which is assumed 
has to give place to the authority which is innate. 
The living voice is more potent than the dead 
hand. The body which arrogates to itself the 
right to question has itself to submit to the greatet 
right of being questioned. If it cannot justify the 
authority it claims, it will receive no answer to the 
question it asks. 

Christ’s public entry into Jerusalem, followed 
by the cleansing of the Templtv and the open 
teaching within its sacred courts, naturally aroused 
the resentment of the religious authorities who felt 
themselves to be in supreme charge of the religious 
interests of their nation. Here was one who 
ignored their official position, invaded their special 
province, and taught without their special per- 
mission. Tfiey saw their power over the people 
slipping from their grasp, their place rocking 
beneath their feet, and their authority fast becom- 
ing ‘ a dead letter. This obscure provincial had 
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taken the capital by storm, and the people were 
following Him in crowds. Who was He, and 
what credentials could He produce ^ What righi 
had He to the’ positioii He was taking ? Whence 
did He derive the authority He was assuming ? 
Filled with a. sense of their own importance, and 
ket^nly sensitive to the due exercise of their 
authority* it was natural that •they should demand 
credentials from one who acted as though He were 
beyond thcif jurisdiction. A deputation therefore 
of the chief priests and elders of the people came 
to Him as He was engaged in teaching in the 
Temple, and asked Him by what authority He 
was acting as He did, and who had given Him 
^•this authority. They were themselves accustomed 
to rely upon authority for everything they did. 
Religion to them was an elaborate ritual, minutely 
prescribed by recognised authorities. They re- 
garded a teacher as one who had been definitely 
instructed in th^? schools, and duly licensed by the 
ruling authorities. They demanded therefore that 
He should justify His conduct and produce His 
credentials. 

Christ replies by asking another question. His 
method, however, is by no means an evasion of a 
difficulty, it has a definite object in view. Their 
question is not meant to elicit inforroation, it is a 
demand that He shall justify action which they 
repudiate. They do not come to Him to learn, 
they come to judge. They are not pupils but 
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examiners. His question therefore is (directed to 
their qualifications for the position they have 
assumed. They have demanded His diploma ; 
can they read it if it is shown them ? They have 
asked for His authority ; can they recognise one 
when they see it ? They pose as examiners ; have 
they passed any examination themselves in the 
subject about which they propose to question Him ? 

I also will ask you a question,” He replies, ‘‘ and 
demand an answer. When you hav0 given the 
answer, I will tell you by what authority I act, and 
by whom I am accredited. The ministry of John 
the Baptist, — was it from heaven, or from men ? 
Answer me that.” They have questioned His 
authority, they shall first feel it. If they have a' 
right to ask Him for His diploma. He has a right 
to find out whether they can decipher it. They 
profess to be able to judge the validity of His 
authority ; let them first prove that they have 
recognised ks valid an authority which they have 
already seen. They sent their deputations to the 
Baptist, and they received their answer. How did 
they read it ? What did they make of him and 
his ministry ? Had they recognised the King’s 
seal and signature on the document the herald had 
brought them ? If so, the credentials of Him 
whom the herald announced would be intelligible 
to them. 

The challenge with which they were suddenly 
confronted could not be evaded. They had 
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assumed tlieir robes of state, and arrayed them- 
selves in the insignia of office. The people whose 
leaders they professed to be, and whose interests* 
they were supposed t^ guard, were all around 
them waiting for their reply. Many in the crowd 
had caught a glimpse of the document the herald 
had produced, and had their own ideas of the 
treatment* he had received. The haughty look on 
the faces of priests. and elders is exchanged for one 
of confusion* and perplexity ; the imperious tones 
give place to hurried whisperings. They find 
themselves on the horns of a dilemma, from which 
all their writhing and twisting will not extricate 
them. “ From heaven,” suggests one, only to be 
fiercely answered by another, ‘‘ NO, NO, or He 
will say. Why did you not believe him?” “From 
men,” whispers a second, only to be warned by 
another to beware of the stones of an exasperated 
mob. “ Idiey reasoned with one another,” but 
were deaf to tile still small voice of their own 
consciences.* They recoiled from hearing the 
condemnation from ITis lips which the one answer 
was sure to produce ; they shrank in abject 
cowardice from the hurtling stones of the people, 
which the other answer would just as certainly 
bring upon their unprotected heads. fhe Prophet 
whom they have despised calmly awaihs their reply ; 
the crowd in whose midst they stand is showing 
signs of impatience. In sullen tones they choose 
rather to confess their ignorance than encounter 
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His condemnation, or face an angry^^ crowd of 
excited partisans of the Baptist. The answer, “We 
cannot tell,” at length comes from their reluctant 
lips. They are compelled to confess that they 
have asked to see a document which they are 
unable to read. They have demanded to see a 
seal and a signature which when shown to them 
they cannot recognise. They have been brought 
face to face with a reality, and the tests which they 
have so constantly applied to shams^ are useless. 
They have demanded the authority for His ministry, 
and they are suddenly asked to give their judgment 
on the ministry of a man who has proved himself 
to be a prophet of God. They are asked what 
they know of real credentials, not of spurious 
imitations. They have asked for authority from 
man, and they are confronted with approval from 
God ; they have asked to see a license from a 
human tribunal, and they are referred to a Divine 
commission which has already b(S7en presented to 
them. They come to examine, and they are 
forced to acknowledge that they have themselves 
failed to pass the preliminary examination. They 
are robed as leaders and guides of the people, and 
yet they cannot say what the least instructed in 
the crowd can tell them, namely, that John was a 
prophet sent, from God. 

Christ hears the words, but detects the falsehood 
which they conceal. Their answer is the lie 
dictated by shame and fear. Cannot ! let them say 
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what they mean, — will not! It is not that these 
chief priests and elders of the people cannot read, 
it is that they will not speak. It is not mental 
ignorance, but moral ^obliquity from which they 
are suffering. For the one He has infinite pity, 
for the other. He has the scorn of a noble mind. 
If* they were blind He could feel compassion ; 
that they wilfully shut their ‘eyes fills Him with 
indignation. The*y are not unable to answer, they 
are unwilliilg. He too can also be unwilling. 
“ Neither will I tell you by what authority I act as 
I do.” Of what use is it to speak to ears which 
are wilfully shut, or to show to eyes which are 
wilfully closed ? John’s credentials should have 
•been a safe-conduct rendering his pferson inviolable, 
yet they had allowed him to be cruelly done to 
death at the instigation of an adulteress. With 
men who have so shamefully treated His messenger 
the Messiah will refuse to parley. 

Christ has i^^t yet done with thefn, however. 
They will hot answer a plain and straightforward 
question, but an answer He means to extract from 
them. They have concealed their real thought 
under words of deceit, but He will get it out of 
them in spite of themselves. If they will not 
answer directly they shall do so indirectly. 
“ What is your opinion,” He asks .them, “ of a 
case like this.” In one of those living pictures 
which He could sketch in a few sentences, He 
describes two sons asked to work in their father’s 
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vineyard, and whose answers reveal . their very 
different dispositions. In the one there is the 
blank refusal followed by the better spirit of 
obedience, in the other the hypocritical spirit of 
professed willingness followed by wilful disobedi- 
ence. “ Which of the two,” He suddenly asks 
them, “ did the will of his father ? ” There is-no 
whispered consultation now, and unsuspectingly 
they reply, “ The first.” 'Fhey have committed 
themselves at last, and stand convicted out of 
their own mouths. solemnly assure you,” 

Christ answers, ‘‘ that the publicans and the harlots 
take precedence of you in entering the kingdom 
of heaven, which John announced, and in prepara- 
tion for which his ministry was spent. He came 
to you in the way of that very ceremonial righteous- 
ness for which you profess so much reverence, and 
yet you would not believe him. The publicans 
and harlots, however, believed him ; but as for you, 
even when you saw the example they set, you were 
not even afterwards sorry, so that yoii too might 
believe him to be a prophet of God.” They have 
asked for His authority, and now they are beginning 
to feel it, in the uneasy prickings of conscience. 
He has another parable which they can turn over 
in their minds, and answer or not as they feel 
inclined. Again the steady and skilful hand 
rapidly traces the outline of a fresh scene. Another 
vineyard rises before their gaze, but this time a 
tragedy is being enacted. There are faces distorted 
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with rage^ clubs are uplifted, and servants are 
fleeing for their lives. The scene changes and 
the heir himself approaches. There is a hurried 
consultation among the husbandmen, which ends in 
these usurpers of the son’s inheritance seizing him 
and cruel] V murdering him in cold blood. Once 
mare a question is asked, “ What then will the 
owner do* to these professed dressers of his vine- 
yard ? ” 'fhis time the chief priests and elders are 
anticipated Ly the crowd, whose feelings have been 
stirred by the recital of a dastardly crime, and 
they finish the story to their own satisfaction. 
“ He will put the wretches to a miserable death, 
and give his vineyard to worthier men,” they cry 
ftut. The temper of the crowd' is sufficiently 
evident in their reply, and priest and elder con- 
gratulate each other with significant looks that 
they did not commit themselves in the matter of 
John’s baptism. Turning to these professed 
builders of Sion,^*Christ reminds them c?f the verse 
in the Psaims, “ The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the headstone of the corner,” 
and warns them against the fate upon which they 
are heedlessly rushing. The rejected stone may 
prove a stumbling-block to the unwary, but it can 
also be used as a terrible missile crushing into dust 
the man against whom it is hurled. .They may, 
if they will, reject the Messiah of promise^and 
deliver Him over to the Roman power to be 
crucified as a malefactor, but the awful fate ^ of 
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Jerusalem is looming for themselves^ If looks 
could have killed, He would there and then have 
^shared the fate of the heir which He has so 
graphically described, but they are cowards at 
heart. The temper of the crowd is too dangerous 
to be trifled with ; so for the present they must 
bide their time, and conceal as best they can -the 
confusion with which He has covered them. 



XX 

PSI U 1>0-C0NSC1ENTI0US OBJEC'l'ORS 
TVlatt. X Kii. 15-22; Mark xii. 13-17; Luke xx. 20-26, 

It is a mistake to suppose that words are common 
property which any one is entitled to use. Words 
are coins issued by difFerent mints, and phrases are 
cheques on varied banks. There (xight to be an 
unwritten, but iione the less stringent law of copy- 
right in words, so that only those who can prove 
their right to them should be allowed to use them. 
I'o debase the current coin of thought is a greater 
crime than to deli^ase the currency of the* realm. If 
authors and pressmen, to say nothing of the general 
public, were liable to prosecution, how few would 
escape conviction. The reading public, liowever, 
ought to be sufficiently keen to detect the counter- 
feit coin, and shun the man who makes a literary 
profession by tampering with the currency of 
thought.** The cheque, however, cannot be so easily 
detected. It has to be presented for payment before 
it can be endorsed, — No effects. There are cer'tain 
words and ideas which derive all their value from 
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the bank which issues them, and the man w^ho has 
no account with the particular bank upon which 
'’the cheque is drawn, has no right to issue it. 
Cheques which are payable in the gold currency of 
moral and spiritual thought should not be received 
from men who have no account with the bank, or 
whose cheques are drawn on a bank with which it 
has no relations. One of the chief advantages of 
controversy is the collection of cheques and their 
presentation for payment. bhe much-talked-of 
controversy between religion and science would 
lose much of its bitterness if the religious writer 
who draws cheques which are only payable in the 
currency of scientific thought would send all such 
cheques to the proper bank, and be particularly 
careful not to overdraw his account. Similarly the 
scientific writer who draws cheques only payable in 
the currency of religious thought should be equally 
particular to see that he has a balance at the bank 
upon which his cheque is drawn. The two banks 
are separate but not opposed ; the coins which 
come from the two mints are of different metals, 
but there is a fixed relation between them. Ehe 
interests of true thought demand that the language 
currency should be honestly dealt with. The 
counterfeit coin and the spurious cheque may 
circulate a ^ong time, but they are bound to be 
exposed in the end. In the meantime, however, 
they may have caused the ruin of many who have 
handled them. 
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The Pha|*isees who consulted with the Herodians 
how they might entrap Christ in His conversation, 
were adepts in the uttering of base coin and the* 
issuing of spurious cheqyes on the bank of thought. 
Their action was a conspiracy, their instruments 
consisted of CQUiiterfeit coins and spurious cheques. 
Thtjy wished to use Him as their dupe, upon whom 
they might palm off their counterfeits, and then 
either expose Him to the public, or denounce Him 
to the authoi*ities. With the cunning of dealers 
in deceit, they sought by flattery to bait the 
hook by which they hoped to catch their victim. 
“Teacher,’' they said, “we know that you are a 
truthful man, and that you teach God’s way in 
ttuth. You care for no man’s pbrson, and are 
indifferent to what men think. Tell us, therefore, 
what is your real opinion. Is it lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar or not ” There was something 
sinister in the conjunction of two such opposed 
parties as the Pharisees and the Herodians. The 
coins which *such a union issued would need very 
careful examination. There is hardly a single 
word which rings true. They give Him the title 
of Teacher, hoping to represent Him as an 
agitator ; they suggest that He speaks the truth, 
that they may be able to charge Him with treason ; 
they tallc religion, that they may induce Him to 
speak on politics; they praise Him for^ His 
impartiality, with the intention of convicting Him 
of disloyalty ; they solicit a confidence, with the 
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express purpose of betraying it. A common 
religious hatred has swamped for the time being 
their mutual political enmity. They have each 
united to ask a question for the very purpose of 
betraying to the other side the very man who, by 
His answer, shows that He agrees with them. 
If His answer shows that He is at one with the 
Pharisee, the Pharisee will joyfully hand' Him over 
to the Herodian. If it shows .Him in agreement 
with the Herodian, the Herodian \V"ill as gladly 
betray Him to the Pharisee. The chief priests and 
elders who had been so discomfited by Christ’s 
question as to the baptism of John, had been struck 
with the skill by which He had impaled them on 
the horns of a 'dilemma. Could they not turn tht 
tables upon Plim, and by the use of a cunningly 
contrived question, place Him in a similar position ? 
They constructed their question accordingly, and 
sent their disciples along with the Herodians, while 
they waited with eagerness to sec upon which of 
the horns of their dilemma He would impale 
Himself. 

There is the withering scorn of an honest heart, 
and the righteous contempt of a clear intellect, for 
the knavery on the one hand, and the obtuseness 
on the other. “ Hypocrites ! Why are you trying 
to trap Me-? Your disguise is too transparent ; 
thei.7^t is openly spread in the sight of the bird. 
Pharisee ! and condescending to argue on such a 
question as paying tribute to Caesar ! Follower of 
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the party of Herod ! thaf puppet of Rome ! and 
questioning the legality of paying taxes ! ” The 
fraud is too evident, the masks, instead of conceal- 
ing, reveal the features.^ The carefully constructed 
dilemma is too manifest, the horns are too 
prominent and naked. “ Show Me the current 
coih. Lawful ? Tribute ? Caesar ? There is not 
a single coin which you have brought which is 
genuine. What i^ yoiir idea of lawful ? What do 
you mean by tribute ? Who is the Caesar to whom 
it is to be paid.^’’ He knows them too well to 
allow them to substitute other counterfeits for 
those which He has detected. “Show Me the money 
that passes current, which does not depend upon 
^our imprimatur. Let Me see thfe thought with 
which you deal day by day, not the words you use 
in the tricks of your trade.’’ The answer is no clever 
and ingenious evasion. He might fairly and honour- 
ably decline to answer a question which they had no 
right to ask, and which He had no need to answer. 
He will not, however, even appear to shuffle a 
difficulty, far less follow their example in the matter 
of John’s baptism', and retreat under cover of a 
cowardly lie. There is an answer which it behoves 
these men to know, a lesson they need to be taught. 
His eye, however, is too keen to pass a spurious 
cheque, *His ear is too acute to fail to detect the 
false ring of a counterfeit coin. With tj;?c un- 
rivalled skill of a perfect master in the art of 
teaching. He first elicits from the pupil 'the 
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meaning of his question. What was ttneir concep- 
tion of the words they used ? Lawful ? What 
did they mean by it ? How did they use it in their 
daily life ? They sought tp pose as conscientious 
objectors. Where was this tender conscience of 
theirs in the daily duties.^ Was it asleep when the 
advantages of the Roman Government manifested 
itself in the privileges and comforts' of their 
business and social life, and only awake when the 
tax-collector demanded his dues } What was the 
current coin of which they availed themselves in 
the ordinary affairs of life ? This w'ould define 
their real conception of the lawful and the unlawful. 
Let them produce the current coin of the bank 
upon which th^y issued their cheque, and then it^ 
true value could be ascertained. 

Abashed by the quickness with which He had 
detected the object of their temporary union, and 
the purpose of their question, but still confident 
in the skiliulness with which their question had 
been constructed, they produced the denarius of the 
Roman Empire. “ Whose likeness and superscrip- 
tion is this ? ” He asks them. It was a coin, 
not a mere piece of metal. It was stamped and 
inscribed with an authority which guaranteed its 
value. Their cheque had come back from the 
bank, and the current coin of the Roman ' Empire 
was in His hand. It was the coin they used in 
their daily life, its authority was that upon which 
they relied in all their transactions. They recog- 
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nised its value, and demanded a just equivalent in 
exchange for it. It was legal tender, and they 
used it as such. It was legal, however, because of 
the likeness and superscription which was stamped 
upon it. They not only availed themselves of the 
privilege it conferred upon them as a medium of 
exchange, they equally took advantage of the 
political r'^ghts and privileges which their relation 
to the limperor, whose^ image it bore, brought to 
them. They were* not conscientious objectors who 
refused to take Government aid, but political 
defaulters who refused to pay for the aid they had 
already taken. They relied upon Cassar’s authority 
for the value of the money they used ; they ques- 
tioned his authority to demand ,from them in 
return a moiety for the upkeep of that authority. 
Christ’s question draws out from their reluctant 
lips the answer which convicts them of incon- 
sistency and insincerity. They are compelled to 
reply, “ Cassar’s.^’ I'heir word — lawfuj — has come 
back with t?he impress of Caesar upon it. Tribute 
has been returned with the superscription of con- 
tribution written upon it. Caesar means, as they 
will in a few days openly boast, that they have no 
king but Caesar. The question they have asked 
is thus taken out of the region of politics and 
brought into the domain of ethics. Is it lawful to 
take something for nothing.? Is it allowable to 
accept Government aid and refuse to pay td'xes .? 
The answer is incontrovertible. “ Render unto 
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Cassar what is Caesar’s. ' Having taken the privi- 
leges, assume the responsibilities. Having defined 
your conception of what is lawful, keep to it. 
If it is lawful to take Caesar’s doles, it is lawful, 
and indeed imperative, to pay Caesar’s dues.” The 
man whose current coin for right is expediency, 
has no right to draw cheques on the bank of con- 
science. They will inevitably be returned with 
the fatal endorsement, — No effects. The man 
whose conscience does not forbid h:m taking a 
Government grant, cannot honestly put forward 
a conscientious objection to paying Government 
taxes. 

They have secured a categorical answer to their 
question, but not such as they anticipated. The) 
have got one of the two answers they expected, 
but in such a way that they can make no use of it. 
Instead of convicting Him of insurrection, they 
have convicted themselves of inconsistency. They 
have covered themselves with the very confusion 
with which they had hoped to cover Him. They 
can neither justify themselves nor can they entangle 
Him. Later on they will unblushingly perjure 
themselves by boldly declaring that He taught that 
it was not lawful to pay tribute, but at present they 
are too dumbfounded at His reply to say a word. 
He does not^ however, leave them with th^ answer 
to the question they have asked. He answers the 
question which they had no, intention of asking. 
“ Render unto Csesar what is Caesar’s, and to God 
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what is To tlfese pseudo-conscientious 

objectors He has a word to say about that con- 
science for which they profess so much reverencd 
There is another kinjd of tribute-money which 
bears a very different image and superscription. 
He too will, ask them a question, not with any 
intention of entrapping them in their speech, but 
in honesty and sincerity of heart. “Is it right to 
pay tribute to hate^ and* malice ? ” He can produce 
the tribute-^iioney of the true King, the current 
coin of His owai daily life. The conception of 
right is that which bears the image and super- 
scription of the King of Kings. How does the 
bitter hate and malice of their own hearts stand in 
l-elation to the law of loving thc^r neighbour as 
themselves ? How does their refusal to accept 
the truth, stand in relation to the law of loving 
God with all their heart and soul and mind and 
strength ? How does their whole life, with all 
the blessing thiy receive from on hi^rh, stand in 
relation to*their refusal to render back that which 
belongs to God They are quibbling about the 
legality of paying taxes to Caesar whose money 
they use, and on whose authority and power their 
national existence depends. What of the tribute 
that is due to God for their religious and spiritual 
privileges ? If it is lawful to give tp Caesar what 
is Caesar’s, is it right to withhold from G^ni what 
is God’s ? Will they strain out the gnat and 
swallow the camel ? The appeal is to their own 
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consciences, and It is unanswerable. They heard 
and were amazed ; they listened and were dumb. 
The conspiracy has failed, the base coin of their 
thought is returned to their hands. Instead of 
separating with mutual congratulations, the union 
is dissolved in silence, and Pharisee and Herodian 
go each their own way, amazed at the consummate 
ease with which the Galilean Peasant has extricated 
Himself from the net they bad so cunningly woven 
to entrap Him. His appeal to their conscience 
has been in vain, for it is seared as with a hot 
iron. In a few days they will accomplish by wilful 
perjury what they have failed to do by the cunning 
of deceit, and will confidently affirm that He 
declared it' was unlawful to give tribute to 
Caesar. “They left Him and went their way.” 
Shame and confusion drove them away, hatred and 
malice directed their steps. They would confront 
Him once more with a lie on their lips and murder 
in their hearts, and joyfully acknpwledge Caesar’s 
authority if only Pilate will deliver Jesus into their 
hands. They will hesitate to go into the judg- 
ment hall lest they should be defiled, but they will 
eagerly cry, “ His blood be upon us and our 
children.” 
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POSITIVISTS 

Matt xxfi. 23-33 ; Mark xii. 18-27 5 1 -uke xx. 27-40. 

Men form opinions, but opinions also form men. 
The one is the reflex action of the other. While 
it is unfair to judge any man by his opinions, the 
Influence of his opinions, which •is seen in his 
character, will always either justify or condemn 
the man. Opinion merely indicates the type of 
mind, the power of correct or incorrect reasoning 
which the man possesses. The reflex action of his 
opinions shows# his character, the kfnd of man 
he actually is. Opinion belongs to the mental, 
character to the moral plane. Opinion is subject 
to criticism, character comes up for judgment. 
On the mental plane freedom to speculate is liberty 
to think for oneself ; on the moral plane freedom 
to experiment is license to live for oneself. The 
reason *of humanity protects itself o^i the mental 
plane by means of its logic. The conscience of 
humanity vindicates jtself on the moral plane by 
means of its categorical imperatives, ^rrors in 
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opinion are suits which fnust be filed in the civil 
court of the Reason ; errors in character are 
triminal cases which must be brought before the 
bar of Conscience. In the one court the claims 
are adjudicated ; in the other the man is acquitted 
or condemned. 

Opinions, however, are not merely passive, they 
are active as well. It is in this latter capacity that 
they are often aiders and abettors, accomplices or 
accessories before the act, and as such arc liable to 
prosecution in the criminal court of Conscience. 
There is a relation between opinion and conduct 
in some cases, of which the conscience of humanity 
cannot be oblivious. It regards the world as 
subject to a riioral government, as designed for 
moral ends, and therefore it judges of things by 
their effects. It holds that the true is the beautiful 
in the sphere of mind, and that the beautiful is the 
true in the sphere of morals. It concludes there- 
fore that what is true on the mental plane must be 
beautiful on the moral plane, and vice versa. In 
cases in which the result is pronounced this is fully 
recognised. The Indian Government, whose toler- 
ance is unquestioned, condemned the religious 
opinion of the Hindus with regard to Suttee, 
because of this connection between opinion and 
conduct. The conduct outraged the moral sense, 
and therefore no argument based on liberty of 
religious belief was admissible. When esoteric 
belief translates itself into exoteric ritual, it emerges 
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from the mental to the mDral plane, and becomes 
amenable to the moral tribunal. In cases, however, 
which are not so pronounced the same feeling is 
present, though it manifests itself in a different 
way. Beliefs must always be more or less judged 
by their tendencies and influences. Humanity 
is more practical than theoretical. The rule of 
thumb is Vnore often used than the mathematical 
formula ; the distance ns more often stepped than 
measured. «Men are more inclined to accept an 
opinion as true, whic-h produces a character which 
is beautiful, than the reverse. Just as that which 
makes for life in the physical realm is stamped with 
Nature’s approval, so that which makes for a richer 
^ife is stamped with Humanity’s appro-^^al. Where 
a mathematical demonstration is impossible, a moral 
conviction has an imperative value. What the 
Pure Reason may be forced to reject, the Practical 
Reason is ibrced to accept. There are some truths 
which are arriv4."d at by a process of deduction, 
there arc others which the mind seizes and clings 
to by intuition. Just as instinct in the animal is 
the forerunner of ^"*eason in the man, so intuition 
may be the forerunner of a higher reason yet to be 
evolved. The belief in immortality is not the 
result of a deductive process of the reason, it is an 
intuitioti of the soul which abundajitly justifies 
itself by the results it produces in character and 
life. It is not a desife for mere existence ; it*is a 
striving for a richer and fuller life. EvoHtion*has 
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shown us that Nature does not deceive her children, 
but that she always has a satisfaction for the desire 
^he creates. The striving is the earnest of the 
attainment ; the anticipation is the prophecy of a 
fulfilment. If she teaches us anything, she teaches 
that life is an ascent to a higher and ever higher 
manifestation. She always has a goal to ' be 
attained, and she inspires her children by planting 
within them the aspiratioxi for something yet 
beyond. She is herself responsible for the belief 
in immortality, and unless she is false to all our 
knowledge of her working, she must fulfil the 
desire she has implanted. 

The Sadducees who came to Christ with their 
question about the Resurrection, were materialists 
whose creed had coarsened and not refined them. 
The Sadducee was the Positivist of the pre- 
Christian era, who rigidly excluded from his belief 
everything outside the range of sense perception. 
As a party they were intensely religious and 
moral. If the deputation who waited upon Christ, 
however, is fairly representative of the class, we are 
forced to conclude that their view of life was a 
distinctly low one. Their lack of faith in 
immortality had degraded their conception of 
human life to that of mere animal existence. 
They were keenly alive to animal instincts, but 
dead to those higher instincts of the soul which 
differentiate man from the animal. In con- 
templating a future life, therefore, they conceived 
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of it merely as a continuaftion of the physical, not 
as a richer and fuller life of the spiritual. In 
place of the sublime they saw only the ridiculous, 
and they accordingly sought to confute the belief 
by reducing it to an absurdity. “ Teacher,” they 
said, “ Moses enjoined that if a man should die 
chHdless, his brother should marry his widow, and 
raise up *a family for him. Now we had among 
us seven brothers. The eldest married, but died 
childless, leaving his wife to his brother. So also 
did the second and the third, down to the seventh. 
After surviving them all, the woman also died. 
At the resurrection, therefore, to which of the 
seven will she belong, for they all married her.^” 
Their reference to the Law is not* merely to give 
legality to the supposed action of the brothers, it is 
intended to emphasise what in their opinion was 
the only immortality the Law taught, namely, the 
immortality of the family. I'he law was instituted 
to secure that th« family should not beeijme extinct. 
Their contention, therefore, is that the belief 
in individual immortality is not only an absurdity, 
but is in contradiction to the direct teaching of 
the Law. The reductio ad ahsurduyn is a legiti- 
mate form of argument, but the user must be 
careful that the absurdity is in the conclusion 
deduced, and not in the premisses aseyamed. The 
sublime may appear to be the ridiculous but it 
may be entirely due to the transfiguring medium. 
The mind which perceives, may be like ^^concave 
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or convex mirror, which distorts the object 
presented to it. These men had not faithfully 
reflected the belief in immortality, they had 
distorted it ; the belief did not produce the 
difficulty, they invented it. They were not 
anxious to understand another’s position, they 
were simply desirous of ridiculing it. 

There is a dignity in Christ’s answer, and a 
refinement in His manner of dealing with the 
question, which are in marked contrast with the 
coarseness of His interviewers*. He recognises that 
their plane of thought is different from Elis own, 
that their conception of life needs elevating and 
ennobling. Their coarseness is due to ignorance 
both of the Scriptures they profess to read, and of 
the power of the God they profess to worship. 
They do not realise that the particular law which 
they quote was instituted to ensure the preservation 
of the nation for its mission in the world. Their 
view is bouiided by the present : they cannot see 
the difference between the temporary and the 
eternal, the physical and the spiritual. They have 
no conception of any higher .life than that of 
sensual gratification and self-propagation. They 
need to be reminded that there is a higher and 
richer life, like that of the angels in Heaven, who 
live to serve, and who in service find a perpetual 
joy. The future life is not a prolongation of the 
physical, it is an intensification of the spiritual. It 
is lived not on the plane of the material, but on 
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that of the spiritual. The conditions of the one 
are inapplicable to the other. “ You are in error,” 
He answers, “ through ignorance of the Scriptures 
and of the power of God. P"or in the Resurrection, 
men neither marry nor are women given in 
marriage, but they are like angels in Pleaven.” 
The laws which regulate earthly institutions are 
not to be* applied to heavenly conditions. The 
relation between spirits*cannot be judged by means 
of the relatiQii between bodies, any more than the 
relations between atoipis can be applied to explain 
the relations between individuals. The gross and 
materialistic conception which is responsible for 
the difficulty they invent, is not applicable to the 
S 4 )iritual conception involved in the r<5surrection. 
If they wish to understand this latter, they must 
rid their minds of the former. Iffie formulas of 
physical science cannot be applied to psychical 
phenomena. The man who does so will err 
through not lyiowing what sciencai really is. 
These men were trying to apply the law of 
succession designed for a life subject to death, to 
the life which was^ not subject to death but was 
immortal. 1/he absurdity lay not in the conclusion 
they deduced from the belief in immortality, but 
in the premisses they constructed. 

Chri:ft is not content, however, with merely ex-> 
posing their ignorance, He seeks to convince them 
of the truth of the belief they have assailed. His 
argument is neither philosophical on the one hsfnd, 
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nor is it a mere verbal ^quibble on the other. It 
is an appeal to the intuitions of the race. He 
relates the belief in immortality to our knowledge 
of the character of God, and thereby attests the 
truth of the intuition upon which the belief is 
based. Humanity has persistently refused to 
regard its great men as extinct. It has deified and 
worshipped them, but it has never really treated 
them as though they had ceased to be. To apply 
a scientific phrase, it has believed in the persistence 
of force, and having recognised a force in the lives 
of its great men, as that was manifested in their 
earthly lives, it has instinctively felt that the force, 
though no longer visible, was active and energising 
elsewhere. " The Sadducees might deny the truth cf 
the Resurrection, but they shared in the instincts 
of the nation, and the nation regarded Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as living and not dead. “ But 
that the dead rise to life again, even Moses clearly 
implies in the passage about the. Bush, where he 
calls the Lord, the God of Abraham, \;he God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is not a God 
of the dead, but of the living.’’ The instincts of 
humanity are true intuitions. The relation which 
subsists between God and man, and which is so 
pronounced in the case of the spiritually great men 
of the past, is a guarantee of their imnirortality. 
If the relation is real it must be permanent. It is 
the consciousness of man’s kinship to God which 
disdngui^hes him from the mere animal. He 
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enters into communion ancJ fellowship with God ; 
he is admitted into intimate relation* with the 
P'ather. The character of God forbids the concep-* 
tion that h iving once admitted man to the intimacy 
of friendship, He would' allow the relationship to 
be dissolved. ^ God cannot be bereft of His 
children ; His heart cannot be impoverished by 
loss. It is* not merely to the constitution of man’s 
nature, therefore, that Christ points as a proof of 
his immortaliljy, it is upon the nature of God that 
He bases the assurance. It is not therefore so 
much a question as to whether man's constitution 
can survive the shock of death, as it is whether it 
is consistent with the nature of God for Him to 
sifstain the loss. The Sadducees erred because they 
did not recognise the power of God. They did 
not realise that human love experiences the bitter- 
ness of bereavement, because it has not the power 
to recall the lost one. We refuse to believe that 
those whom we bave loved and lost a^e extinct, 
or that the ‘relationship we sustained with them 
has exhausted itself. If we had but the power it 
should never cease,; if their response depended 
upon us, it would be eternal. Divine love has the 
power ; the relationship is not that of the hold 
of man upon God, but the hold of God upon man. 
Love nevfer faileth, and therefore th'e life of love 
never ceaseth. God was the God of Abrahajp, but 
Abraham was the friencj of God. I'he relationship 
was real, and therefore it was eternal. “ God, is nof a 
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God of the dead, but of the living, fof to Him all 
are alive The argument is unique, but it is 
'characteristic of Christ. It is based upon His own 
consciousness of the relation between Himself and 
the Father, which He knew was indissoluble. He 
defines eternal life as the consciousness of the 
relation of the soul to God. “ Eternal life consists 
in this, — in knowing the only true God’, and Jesus 
Christ whom God has sent.'*’ Christ takes therefore 
the intuitions of the race, and interprets them in the 
light of His own personal consciousness of the 
relation between Himself and God. Intuitions of 
men are the prophecy, of which His own conscious- 
ness is the fulfilment. 

The modern theory of evolution, right?ly 
interpreted, adds emphasis to these remarkable 
words of Christ. It shows man to be the crown 
and head of the great process of Nature. Con- 
sciousness is his great attainment ; religion is his 
great achievement. He alone o*^ all creation has 
worked his way up to a conscious relation with 
God. That relation once established, his truer 
and fuller life is no longer a correspondence between 
his physical frame and its material environment ; it 
is a correspondence between his soul and God. 
Immortality therefore is simply the development 
and perfection of the relation which ^'has been 
established. The environment of the soul is not 
an ever-changing Matter, subject to variable forces, 
but the Unchanging and Eternal God. While the 
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oJd environ rjient of his ph}^sical frame necessitated 
sooner or later its dissolution, the new environment, 
God, guarantees his immortality. • The cause oP 
his physical death is not^ strictly speaking, in him- 
self, but in his environnient ; his dissolution is the 
result of the pperation of external forces. The 
guarantee of his continuance must be sought in a 
new envirdnrnent, — in God, in whom “ we live, and 
move, and have our being.” God is not God to 
dead and uisconscious matter ; He is- God to 
conscious and living •minds alone, and all such 
minds are for ever alive to Him. 
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A MORAL SCEPTIC 

If 

Muti. xxvil. I I 26 ; Mark xv. 115; JLuke xxiii. 1-24 ; 

John xviii. zS-xlx. 16. 

The examinations in the school of life are never 
notified in advance. We are generally taken by 
surprise, and ^i:he announcement of our success br 
failure is, as a rule, the first intimation we receive 
that the examination has taken place. They are 
tests which are applied, not to our theories of life, 
but to our practical living ; they demonstrate, not 
the amounn; of knowledge we have gained, but the 
quality of the character we have formed. We are 
summoned to no specified place, but the examination 
takes place in any one of our, accustomed haunts 
of business or of pleasure. It is limited to no one 
department of life, but may take place in any ; 
it is confined to no particular branch of study or 
kind of OQ'Tupation, it may embrace th^’m all, or 
select ^ few, or even one. The examiners may be 
found amongst our friend^ or acquaintances, or 
even anjongst our enemies, but the result is never 
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open to question. Success is often as much of a 
surprise as failure. Everything depends upon our 
preparedness, not for a formal examination, hut 
for a certain effort we are called upon to make. 
I'hough the examinatiofi is sprung suddenly upon 
us, it is never unfair, for it is always concerned 
wirii the lessons which experience ought to have 
taught us*. Character is a j>erfect memory, and 
nothing that has ever* been really learned is lost. 
Examinatiom are practically always taking place, 
but it is only occasionally that something in the 
event itself distinguishes it as a special test, and 
success or failure is written legibly against our 
names. If we could only recognise that particular 
Something in the common event which •is destined 
to make it one of the test examinations of our 
life, how careful we should be in the part we 
played, but, alas ! for reputation so gained, it is 
hid from our eyes. 

Not an car in courror market for the low foreboding cry 
Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, trom whose (ect 
earth’s chaff must fly ; 

Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment has 
passed by. 

The Present is not and cannot stand alone ; it is in-- 
dissolubly connected with the Past and the Future. 
Histor)f alone has the true perspective by which to 
judge what is relatively great or little, ^what is 
of vital moment and^ what is of no consequehce. 
That which we have regarded as trifling, history 
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may dignify as of supreme importance ; that which 
we have thought great, may turn out to be 
infinitesimal. Our only safety lies in giving heed 
to that which is permanent and unchanging, — the 
moral quality of our deeds , in listening to the still 
small voice of our own conscience, — that echo of 
the voice of God within the soul. Truth is not 
temporary but eternal ; right is not the expedient 
but the just. 

Whether the crisis produces the great man, or 
the great man makes the crisis, will always be a 
matter of dispute. Probably there is as much to 
be said for the one contention as for the other. 
However that may be, there is no more pitiable 
spectacle than the conjunction of a time momentous 
with great events, and a man or nation utterly 
unequal to the demands which their time and place 
make upon them. Perhaps of all the cases which 
history records of this disparity, that of Pilate 
stands out the most prominent.. The supreme 
event in the history of humanity is designated as 
happening “under Pontius Pilate.” How little 
did he foresee when he rejoiced in his appointment 
as Governor of Judaea, that the event which was 
to happen during his rule, would cover his name 
with everlasting reproach. If ever a man was 
unprepared for a great destiny it was Pilate. One 
cannot but feel infinite pity for the man, so utterly 
and hopelessly incapable, who was thus suddenly 
tried by ^n event destined to prove of world-wide 
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significance^ His failure, ‘however, is no more and 
no less than that of thousands like him. It has 
wider publication because his victim was unique, 
but as far as Pilate is concerned, his failure has 
no more tnoral signAcance than the thousand 
similar failures which are taking place every 
day. He stands condemned, not for having 
sacrificed* the Christ, but for having in the 
interests of a false* expediency sacrificed his 
conscience. • His failure was not • in being 
unable to release J«sus, but in being unwilling 
to give effect to his own judgment of acquittal. * 
His weakness is not in any intellectual scepticism 
as to the truth, but in being unwilling through 
Cowardice to listen to the voice »f the truth he 
recognised. 

All the accounts given us of Pilate’s character 
and official administration are in the closest agree- 
ment with the picture of the man so graphically 
depicted in th# Synoptics, and especially in the 
Johannine* Gospel. That utter contempt for the 
Jew, expressed in his reply, “ Am I a Je\^ ^ is 
manifested at thjp very beginning of his career, 
when he allowed his soldiers to bring into the Holy 
City the silver eagles and other insignia of the 
legions. Having thereby aroused the fanatical 
passioifs of the people, he displays* thgit same weak- 
ness of character which is evident in t^e Gospel 
interviews, by yielding to the tumult he * had 
himself aroused, and sending the images%back igain 
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to Caesarea. The same disregard for religious 
ideas of all kinds which meets us in the 
Gospel story, is^ manifested in the account which 
is given us of his application of the Temple 
money in the construction of an aqueduct from 
the Pools of Solomon. 

Perhaps the nearest parallel that can be found 
to the position in which Pilate found himself, is 
that of a District Magistrate in India, who, having 
given up all religious belief himself, ic profoundly 
contemptuous of the superstitions he finds in 
India, and particularly irritated by the constant 
unrest due to the fanatical spirit of Hindu and 
Mohammedan. Such men soon find themselves 
thwarted and hindered, misunderstood and mis-*- 
judged, because from their very character and type 
of mind they cannot understand or sympathise with 
the people over whom they have to rule. They 
speedily settle down into a purely selfish life, and 
their views 'become both pessimistic and cynical. 
They are hopeless of doing any good, even if they 
haVc any strong wish in the matter. In their 
earlier career they may perhaps have brought upon 
themselves a reprimand for some well-intentioned 
but ill-considered scheme or intervention, and their 
chief desire now is to confine themselves to the 
ordinary routine* of their office, finish the ^dme of 
exile from their native land at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and retire on their pension. Imagine such 
a type of ,/nan finding himself suddenly involved 
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in some religious controversy with a semi-political 
element thrown in, and a serious riot or. insurrection 
threatened, and you have the case of Pilate •in 
modern dress. Such a man has ho strong moral 
or religious feeling to^guide him; he may be quite 
conscious that there is something kept in the 
background, that the motives of the Brahmins are 
purely obstructive and mischievous, and that the 
case they have brought before him is concerned 
with nothing more serious than the efforts of a 
religious reformer who has in some way offended 
or outraged their priestly pretensions, and yet he* 
is confronted with the prospect of a political 
disturbance likely to compromise his career. He 
•is quite convinced that the alleged political offence 
is a factitious one, yet it is of such a kind that he 
is bound to take notice of it, and treat it seriously. 
He perceives that at the bottom it is a question of 
religious differences with which he has no concern, 
and for which* he feels a genuine cc^ntempt. At 
the same* time experience has shown him how 
easily the religious may run into the politi(?!Tft*and 
he is perfectly a\\iare that the Supreme Government 
is particularly anxious to prevent all religious 
disturbance, and avoid any occasion for insurrection. 
His sense of fair play, which is characteristic of 
his nation, is enlisted on behalf of tj;ie victim, and 
he is determined that he will not allow himself to 
be made the catspa\y of Brahminical intrigue* and 
priestly vindictiveness, yet as the case q^roceetis he 
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finds himself being more^‘and more drawn into the 
toils which , their astuteness and social influence 
enable them to weave around him. He struggles, 
but with ever-decreasing strength. After all, his 
career is worth more to him than anything else, 
and he is perfectly convinced that if these wily 
Brahmins do not get their way in one form, thty 
are sure to get it vn another. The prisoner is 
probably innocent of any political crime, but he 
must haveu been a fool to arouse the o^pposition of 
the priests and leaders amongst his own people, 
and can hardly expect to escape in any case. All 
attempts to effect his release have failed, his own 
temper is getting rufffed, and ominous murmurs 
amongst the excited and fanatical crowd show him* 
that a spark is all that is necessary to produce an 
explosion. One thing seems certain, and that is, 
that they will never go away without their victim. 
It is equally certain that unless they depart, and 
that quickly^i there will be a serious -riot which will 
compromise him with the Government. Well, he 
has done his best to save the man, and he will 
wash his hands of all responsibility, and throw the 
burden on them, after which they may do what 
they like. Better to err on the side of suppressing 
an alleged political conspiracy than to lay himself 
open to the chaige, which these wily priests are 
sure to bring against him, that he has acquitted a 
dangerous conspirator. With the exception of the 
power to p^rder instant execution, the case might 
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happen an^ day in Indii, even in this twentieth 
century, and facsimiles of the character of Pilate 
might not be found so very rat^e. With such^a 
parallel in our minds we shall be better able to 
appreciate the remarkc^le interview between Christ 
and Pilate. 

• Aroused in the very early hours of the morning 
by the m)wd of priests and> rulers who brought 
Jesus from the palaoe of the high priest to the 
palace of illerod, in which Pilate was lodged 
during his temporasy residence in the capital, the 
Governor was in no very good-humour as he came * 
outside to inquire into the case they had brought 
before him. His ill-humour would be further 
increased by the religious scruples of* the priests 
to enter the palace for fear of defilement. His 
official chair is brought out and placed on the 
raised terrace in front of the judgment hall. 
Taking his seat, Pilate asks for the cirarge against 
the prisoner W be stated. The priests evidently 
did not ariticipate, nor did they relish, the judicial 
inquiry Pilate is preparing to make. Tlfty'Tiad 
come because tjiey were compelled, and they 
merely wanted the arm of Rome to execute the 
sentence of death which the Jewish tribunal had 
already passed. Pilate’s ill-humour calls forth a 
similaf ill-humour in them, and tjiey haughtily 
answer that if the man were not a criminal, they 
would not have brought him. Pilate is foild of 
sarcasm, ’ and the opportunity is too ^good to be 
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lost. “Very well/’ he answers, “take him and 
judge him according to your own law.” If they 
have already decided the case, why bring it to 
him ? They are compelled to confess that they 
have no power to inflict me death-penalty, and 
that as this is a capital offence, they have brought 
the prisoner to Pilate. The charge therefore- is 
formulated as one of political agitation, inciting to 
refuse to pay tribute to the Emperor, and claiming 
to be himself an anointed king. Pilate? thereupon 
turns his back upon the priftsts and rulers, and 
taking advantage of their unwillingness to enter 
the judgment hall, proceeds there that he may 
conduct his inquiry in private. 

He has had a good look at the prisoner while* 
the charge has been formulated, and he is impressed 
with his insignificance and harmlessness. This is 
no fierce zealot or political agitator. If it is true 
that he claims to be a king, it is more likely that 
he is some harmless lunatic, or som.^ descendant of 
a former line of kings, a rival rather of Herod 
tha*ri v/r Caesar. Anyhow, now that they are alone, 
he will see what the man has to say for himself. 
“ You,” he says, turning to the prisoner who has 
been brought in, and of whose name he is as yet 
ignorant, “ are you the King of the Jews ? ” The 
question is more''like a thought that has dipped 
out, than a direct interrogation. As Pilate looks 
at the man before him, the groundlessness of the 
charge is sejf-evident to him. This man king of 
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the Jews?^ The thing i is preposterous. The 
figure before him neither accords with his con- 
ception of a king, nor with his knowledge of the 
turbulent people of whom he is said to be the 
king. 

Christ hears the question, not as that of a 
judge interrogating a prisoner, but as that of an 
inquirer asking a teacher. AVith the teacher's 
quick insight, He recognises the character of the 
man before him, ‘‘^a double-minded mas, unstable 
in all his ways.” There are two Pilates, the better 
and the worse. The one is Pilate the man, the 
other Pilate the Governor. As the man, Pilate 
has no sympathy with the priests and rulers ; as the 
Governor, he is more or less afraid of*them. As 
the man, he feels a kind of sympathy with their 
victim ; as the Governor, he resents the disturbance 
of which the prisoner before him is the occasion. 
In the man, right and justice may perchance secure 
a hearing in Uie court of conscience ; in the 
Governor, • expediency and self-interest are the 
only ministers he ever listens to. It i^tfie 
recognition of tlys twofold character of Pilate 
which explains the' whole of this remarkable 
interview. With the Governor, Christ has nothing 
to do and nothing to say ; with the man and the 
moral st:ruggle through which he* is ^passing, He 
feels the deepest interest, renders what^ help is 
possible, and even pities the man whose failurS in 
this crisis of his life resulted in His o^vn death- 
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warrant. While ChrisU’s attitude throughout is 
more that of the teacher than that of the prisoner 
at the bar, it must be observed that His line of 
defence was the only one which had a chance of 
success. There was a conflict in the breast of 
Pilate between the better and the worse nature. 
The worse won, and Christ was condemned ; but 
whatever chance oC an acquittal there anay have 
been, lay in an appeal from. Pilate the Governor, 
to Pilate the man. Christ recognised this at the 
beginning, and therefore Ilis answer to Pilate's 
first question is a counter-inquiry as to which 
Pilate is speaking. ‘‘ Do you ask this,” He says, 
“ on your own initiative, or are you simply the 
mouthpiece'^ of others ? ” All depends upon which 
of the tw'O Pilates is going to be master. Is he 
going to be himself, or, as the priests and rulers 
expect, their tool.^ He has left them outside and 
entered into his own judgment hall where they 
cannot come. So far good, but as it the same 
Pilate who is to examine inside the hall, as the 
oTiW^%)ho merely listens to the calumnies of the 
Jews, and bends beneath the tumult without.^ Is 
it right and justice who sit at his side as assessors, 
or fear and expediency ? Pilate knows, as his 
question shows, that this man is no political 
conspirator. If, as the man, he asserts ‘himself, 
he will say distinctly that he acquits the prisoner 
of 'the only charge which it is his business to take 
nofice of. If, however, as the Governor, he allows 
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the outside influence to er^ter into what should be 
his own inviolable judgment hall and coerce him, 
he is lost. The counter-question, ^therefore, is an^ 
appeal to the two assessors, right and justice, who 
sit at Pilate's side, and a challenge to the two 
other assessors, fear and expediency, who sit at the 
Governor's side, and who have intruded into a 
court which their presence defiles. Is it Pilate 
himself who speaks, or are the words those of the 
false assessors^ who ^ught to be summarily ordered ' 
out of court ? ^ 

The appeal has reached the man, but it has 
stirred the Roman in him. He sees th^ reference 
to outside influence, but why should this Jew 
complain of his own people and^ ruLrs ? His 
former pity for an individual is overwhelmed by 
contempt for a nation whom he despises. Am I 
a Jew.^" he asks in deepest scorn ; ‘‘it is your own 
nation and the chief priests who have handed you 
over to me; what have you done?'\ Does the 
man think .that he has any interest in the petty 
disputes and empty rivalries of Jews? Let^V-.^.i*i 
wrangle and quarrel as much as they please for all 
he cares, as long as they abstain from interfering 
with him or his administration. As for this man, 
whom they are anxio^is to put to death, what has 
he done* to arouse their enmity It is at least 
suspicious that Jews and chief priests should hand 
over to the Roman power one whom they allege 
to be a political conspirator. He has not found 
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them so Joyal as a rule, .that their conduct in this 
instance can pass unchallenged. If the prisoner is 
appealing to Rpman against Jew, well Jet him say 
what he has done to offend the Jew. If it is as a 
partisan of Rome, he shall be safe from these 
howling priests, riot and insurrection notwith- 
standing. , 

Christ sees that Pilate has misunderstood His 
question, and that he is regarding the case as a 
•political one, though one which may possibly turn 
out in favour of the prisoner and against His • 
accusers. He returns therefore to the question 
which Pilate had first asked Him, and answers, 

“ My kingdom does not belong to this world. If 
My kingdom did belong to this world, My subjects 
would have resolutely fought on My behalf in order 
that I might not fall into the hands of the Jews. 
But, as a matter of fact, My kingdom is neither local 
nor temporary.” The question which Pilate had 
asked, did ^lot admit of a categorical answer. He 
was a king in the truest sense ; He wav not a king 
priests meant it, and as Pilate might under- 
stand it. He was no rival of a Cassar, His kingdom 
had no territorial boundaries. His legions were 
no fighting army. It was true that the Jews had 
handed Him over to the Rpman, but if He had 
been the political king they made out, Hin subjects 
would have prevented His falling into their hands. 
Pilate therefore could see for himself that. King 
though He was, His kingdom was not political. 
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Pilate begins to understand what is at the back 
of the action of the chief priests in bringing the 
charge against Him, and his first impression b 
deepened. He knows perfectly well that if the 
prisoner had claimed t% be king in the political 
sense, the jews would never have delivered Jiini 
ove;* to the Roman power. He also recognises 
that there -is weight In what Chpst says, that if His 
kingdom were political. His subjects and partisans 
would at lea^t ha\^e struck a blow in Hi^ defence.* 
The prisoner, thereforf*e, if he has claimed to be a 
king, must have done so with a special meaning 
attached to the title, which the chief priests have 
purposely omitted to mention. His question is 
r^cordingly directed to find this c\},it. •“You are 
a king, then ? ’’ he asks, seeking to elicit the 
information he wants. 

Christ recognises that it is the man and not the 
Governor who is asking the question, and feels that 
He can speak £fecly. “As you say,’Mde replies, 
“I am a kmg. I was born to the position, and I 
have come into the world to occupy it. 'lY 

fact, is the meaning of My presence in the world, 
namely, that I might be a living witness of the 
Truth. Every one who is a partisan of the Truth 
listens to My voice. ’4 Pilate has invited His con- 
fidence, land it is freely given. There js an empire 
of Truth, of which Pilate is not ignorant, and He 
who is a living witness to the Truth is a king 
among men. His throne may be a cross, JHiis crown 
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that of the martyr, but, every one who is loyal to 
the Truth, instinctively recognises the King, and 
listens to His voice. The answer is an appeal to 
the true man in Pilate ; a solemn warning against 
listening to the clamours 4)f the crowd, and the 
false testimony so easily procurable: Does Pilate 
care more for right than for expediency ; does he 
belong to the elect party of Truth, as distinct from 
the party of lies and intrigue which is waiting for 
blood out,side ? The decision ‘is momentous for 
Pilate, for his failure in this crisis of his life will 
cover his name with infamy for all time. 

Alas for Pilate, the examination has found out 
his weakness. On a question of law he is at home ; 
on one of" eqyity he is at sea without chai»i 
or compass. “ Truth ! ” he exclaims ; “ What is 
truth ? ” A sentiment, an opinion, a question to 
be discussed in the schools, but out of place in the 
practical affairs of life. This man who calls himself 
a king, and his teaching a kingdom„is clearly a mere 
dreamer, and the case has no political significance. 

ns no need to go into it further, for he has 
obtained all the information he needs. The appeal 
to the deeper instincts of Pilate's nature has failed, 
for the chords which should have vibrated have 
long since been broken. He/ has no convictions 
which can be aroused, no finer sentiment which can 
be called forth. For Roman justice, however, he 
has'^some regard — an inborn respect for its proper 
administration, but for right and truth, as eternal 
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verities, he ]ias no reverente ; his soul gives forth 
no response tb their invitation. He understands 
them merely as abstract opinions which th^ 
philosophers delight to talk about, but that a man 
should die for them, never enters his mind. A 
kingdom of .Truth ! Is that all ? Why waste 
time over such a que,stion ? The whole thing is a 
mere displite about words, ir# which the priests 
have evidently had the •worst of the argument, and^ 
are trying tr^ revenge themselves for their defeat. 
Well, he is not going •to be made a tool of, and out 
he strides to tell them so. 

“ I find the man innocent.” Thus he announces 
the result of his examination to the impatient chief 
}tfiests and rulers who have been waiting outside. 

1 le is met with a storm of remonstrance and angry 
l'»rotest. Amidst the babel of voices, he catches 
the words, ‘‘sedition,” “Judaea,” “ Galilee,” and 
gathers that they are protesting that the prisoner 
is a dangerous*^ sedition- monger, spi*eading his 
obnoxious doctrines through the length and breadth 
of the land. The mention of Galilee opens (?ut an 
easy method of ge^tting rid of the whole affair. 
Herod, the ruler of Galilee, is at present in 
Jerusalem for the Feast, and if the prisoner is 
one of his subjects, Aen the priests can take the 
case to him, and Pilate will be welkrid of it. To 
Herod, therefore, he sends them with the prisoner 
under guard, and congratulates himself that he lias 
got rid of an unpleasant business.' • 
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Like so many others; however, who have tried 
to shirk responsibilities, Pilate firids that the 
'expedient is useless, and the case is returned for 
his own disposal. Once more the crowd of priests 
with their prisoner confronts him, and the demand 
for' the sentence of death is shouted at him. Pilate 
again takes his seat, and hopes to dispose of the 
matter by means cf a compromise. ‘^You have 
brought this man to me,” he says, “on a charge of 
corrupting the loyalty of the people v but you see 
that I have examined him and found that he has 
done nothing which deserves so severe a penalty as 
death. Not only so, but Herod also finds him 
innocent, and has sent him back to us. You must 
see, therefore, 'that this is no case for the deatli- 
penalty. I shall therefore scourge him and 
release him.” This decision is met with a shout 
of fury, “Away with the fellow, and release 
Barabbas.” If it is a question of releasing a 
political prisoner, they will let him know the man 
they choose. Barabbas, who has been ^a long time 
in jTi? in connection with a riot which had occurred 
in the city, and during which blood had been shed, 
is the man of their choice. 

The reference to the release of a prisoner 
reminds Pilate of a custon^. connected with the 
Passover Festival, and he eagerly seizes it as 
another expedient for getting rid of his responsi- 
bility. Motioning with his hand for silence, he 
again addresses them. “You have referred to a 
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custom that^ I should release a prisoner at the Pass- 
over. Very well, shall I release you the King of 
the Jews.^’’ His address this -time is to tha 
people, whom he hopes to find more reasonable 
than the priests, and he^thinks that they may catch 
at the idea of the release of a king. The priests, hpw- 
evor, see the move, and eagerly suggest the name of 
Barabbas. • As with one voice, they cry out, ^‘Not 
this man, but Barabbas.” Seeing the temper of the 
crowd, and •hopintr that the sight of tjie terrible 
Roman scourging will satisfy their lust for blood, 
Pilate gives order for the infliction of the punish- 
ment to which he has condemned the man whom he 
has found to be innocent. The scourging is carried 
^fut, and once more the prisoner i$ brbught forth 
wearing the mock crown of thorns and the purple 
garment. Ifven Pilate is struck with the pitiable 
sight which the prisoner presents, and hoping to 
arouse some pity in the breast of the crowd, 
exclaims, “ BeUold the man!” The ^rowd, how- 
ever, feariing that they are going to be baulked of 
their prey, and that Pilate is about to compete trte 
sentence by releasing him, urged on by the priests, 
once more take up the cry, ‘‘ Away with him ! To 
the cross ! To the cross ! Away with this fellow, 
and release Barabb;^.” Pilate persists in trying 
to argu^ with the maddened crovxl. ^ “ Why,” he 
asks, “ what evil has he done ? ” A deafening 
roar, “To the cross ! To the cross ! ” is the Only 
response.* “ Ta^e him yourselves, ^nd crucify 
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him,” he answers back, ‘‘for I have found him 
innocent.” . The priests see that he is yielding, and 
cry out, — “ We»have a law, and according to that 
law he ought to die, because he claimed to be the 
Son of God.” If Pilate thinks him innocent, they 
knojv he is guilty ; if he has not broken the Roman 
law, he has broken the IVIosaip Law, and nothing 
but his blood can atone for that. 

Like many who have no^ religious convictions, 
Lilate is superstitious to a degree, and the words, 
“ son of God,” startle him with a nervous fear. 
Who is this strange man, calm and silent in the 
midst of all the tumult of his foes ? Hurriedly he 
summons the guard to conduct the prisoner once 
more into tne judgment hall that he may question 
him again in private. “ What is your origin ? ” he 
asks in earnestness not unmingled with awe. This 
time there is no answer. Pilate is no longer a free 
man, he has given way to the priests and rulers 
outside. H«e has deliberately disobeyed his own 
conscience, has set aside his own jutlgment of 
acquittal at the bidding of the prosecution. The 
judge has thrown in his lot with the prosecutors, 
and has thereby forfeited all right to a reply. He 
has turned his back upon the two assessors, right 
and justice, who have recorded their verdict of not 
guilty, and i§ listening to his two ministci:rs, fear 
and expediency, who are whispering their counsels 
in his ear. As long as these^ false counsellors are 
allowed a place at his side, his court of justice is a 
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mockery, and the prisc^ier will remain silent. 
Pilate mistakes his silence, and attributes it to 
either fear or sullenncss. “ Will you not speak 
even to me/’ he asks ; “do you not know that I have 
power to release you a^id power to crucify you ” 
He can undei*stand the prisoner’s silence in. the 
presence of his enerjiies ; .but here in the quiet of 
the judgrhcnt hall it is out of place. Does the 
man not know that a word here may effect his 
release, or atstubbbrn silence may lead him to the 
cross ? l^ilate fails >0 see that as long as fear and 
expediency sit in the private judgment hall of 
conscience, whispering their doubts and suggesting 
their expedients, the still small voice must of 
Necessity remain unheard. • 

“Power ! ” answers Christ ; “ you would have 
none over Me except it had been conferred from 
above. Consequently he who delivered Me up to 
you has the greater guilt.” There is the pity of 
a great soul a# the boast of one dressed in brief 
authority, Vho imagines he is anything more than 
a tool in the hand. Does Pilate imaging for^a 
moment that he Is, the pivot upon which the whole 
tragedy is turning ? Power to release ? He had 
once, and might have earned eternal fame, but it 
has gone from his\ nerveless grasp. Power to 
crucify ? N^y, he is, the slave of 'thq chief priests 
already, and all that he will be allowed^ to do is 
to act as executioner of the sentence they Have 
pronounced. Christ foresees the Issue, %and kflows 
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that the matter has alre^^dy passed out^ of Pilate’s 
hands. He will undoubtedly yield to the outside 
pressure, he will stifle the voice of his own 
conscience, and give way to the counsels of fear 
and expediency. His guil'c will remain, and the 
blot ,of disgrace will abide for ever on his memory, 
but he is only a tool after all. The authority which 
he exercises has been entrusted into his hands 
from above ; it is the use he makes of it for which 
alone he isr^responsible. The greater guilt attaches 
to that one. High Priest of *the chosen people of 
* God, who denies the title of the Lord’s Anointed 
to the One whom the Father has sent, and hands 
over the Messiah of Israel to the power of Rome. 

Pilate holds a hurried consultation with his twt 
favourites, fear and expediency. Expediency can 
suggest nothing new, fear has suddenly grown 
religious at the mention of a son of God, and 
thinks the man should, if possible, be released. 
Going outside, Pilate once again ^^announces his 
intention of releasing the prisoner. The priests 
and rCilers, however, recognise the hesitation in 
his manner, and they know the man. Growing 
bolder as Pilate grows weaker, they play upon his 
fears. “ If you release this man, you are no friend 
of the Emperor’s ; every one/^who sets himself up 
as a king declares himself, a rebel agahist the 
Emperor.” This last shaft went home, and fear 
anci expediency both alike urged that the man 
must be sarvrificed,'*if place and position were to be 
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retained. ^ The friendsh*^ of the Emperor must 
be preserved even though the life of an innocent 
man be the cost. Pilate orders the guard to brir?g 
forth the }'>risoner, and once more takes his seat 
on the Judge’s chair.' Before pronouncing the 
sentence which he perceives to be inevitably, he 
indulges once agayi in . his favourite habit of 
sarcasm. ' Pointing to the prisoner he exclaims, 

“ See, here is your king.” A roar of voices, crying 
Aw^ay with him,* away with him, crucify him,” is 
the only response he elicits from the maddened 
crowd. “Am I to crucify your king .^ ” he asks* 
in mock surprise. The priests are *more than a 
match for him, and reply with meaning, “ We 
4 iave no king but the Pmiperor.” » * 

Pilate catches the meaning of their reply, and 
sees that the situation is becoming serious. It will 
be so easy for these wily priests to distort and 
misrepresent the scene. They can take his literal 
words, carefuMy leaving out the iroaical tones of 
his voice, •and represent him as favouring a usurper. 
He is well aware of the suspicious nature of flie 
Emperor, and realises that the scene must be cut 
short, ere worse happens. Calling for a bowl of 
water, he washes his hands in the sight of the 
crowd, and declare'^ he is not responsible for the 
blood •of ai\ innoceyt man, the priegts and people 
must answer for it. “His blood be upon us, and 
upon our children,” they shout in reply, rejoicing 
that they have got their way af last. • 
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The trial is over and^nothing remains but the 
formal sentencing of the prisoner. The hands 
which Pilate has* just washed in innocency, must 
be stained with a dye which no washing can efface. 
He writes not the condemnation of the prisoner, 
but his own, and what he has written he has 
written. He has been brought face to face wkh 
incarnate truth, and has asked in hollow mockery, 
'‘What is truth He isconvinced that the prisoner 
is innocent^* and yet, to save himself, he condemns 
him to death. Not for the crucifixion of the 
Christ of God must he be held responsible, for he 
knew not what he did. But for being traitor to 
his own conscience, for sacrificing right and justice 
to cowardly fe?.r and shifting expediency, fof 
bowing to the brutal passions of the mob, and 
allowing himself to be made the tool of un- 
scrupulous priests, Pilate must stand condemned 
for all time. “ So Pilate gave judgment, yielding 
to their demand. The man who^^was lying in 
prison charged with riot and murder, and for 
wfiom t'hey clamoured, he set free, but Jesus he 
gave up to be dealt with as they desired.” 
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John XX. 24-29. 
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That sense perception is at the basis of all our 
knowledge is one of those axioms with which we 
are all familiar, even though we have never read 
:>word of philosophy. In the common language of 
daily life we are accustomed to assertions of assured 
knowledge, by a reference to the experience of one 
or other of our five senses. Two of them, those 
of sight and touch, are indeed the criteria which 
we apply to knowledge of all kinds. ‘‘ It is 
evident,” «r, “ It is palpable,” are the two chief 
phrases, which, through many variations, a*l:*e the 
signs we use for ceyTitude. If we wish to describe 
the illusory or doubtful, we invariably deny in some 
form or another that they can be seen or felt. 
They are imperceptible or intangible, unseen by 
the eye t>r unfelt by i;he hand, and* as .such viewed 
with suspicion or rejected with incredulity. ^ Tenny- 
son has expressed a common conviction when *he 
says, “ Kiiowledge is of things we .see,” knd 
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contrasts it with faith. To many the difference 
between faith and knowledge is the difference 
between the unknown and the known, and much 
of the agnosticism of the present day is largely due 
to this conception that the oenses are not a means, 
but the only means of obtaining assured knowledge. 
To certain types of mind, however, the limitations 
of sense perception ^re as remarkable as the range 
of their operations, and the .conception of limiting 
knowledge to the impressions ' of sense, and the 
mind’s working on those imp’^essions, is one which 
presents insuperable difficulties. They are quite 
conscious of the inestimable debt the mind owes 
to the senses, but they refuse to believe that the 
mind cannot pa,ss into regions which are for evu” 
beyond the reach of the senses, or that it cannot 
arrive at truth except as the object is presented to 
it by means of the senses. I'hey are conscious 
that there is a region which is essentially meta- 
physical, im which the mind movffs not as it is 
guided or impelled by the senses, but by the laws 
of its ♦"own being, and that the goal at which it 
arrives by strict obedience to those laws is know- 
ledge in the highest and best sense, even though 
inaccessible to sense perception. In some cases the 
goal arrived at can be tested by the senses, but 
whether tested or untested, the reality is the same. 
The discovery of the planet Neptune by the mind 
before it was brought within the range of telescopic 
vision, affords an illustration of what is Here meant. 
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It was*the operation of the mind, working according 
to its own*laws, which established the .existence of 
Neptune, l>efore the telescope discovered it. The 
mind, in fact, in this case aided the senses, instead 
of being aided by therli. It is true that tHe mind 
was here only working on the data presented ,to it 
by; the senses, but its working was based upon the 
assumption that a previous intelligence had been 
at work in the constitution of the universe, and 
that the working *iof that Mind was i?^ harmony 
with the laws of oun>own minds. This, in fact, is 
scientific faith as distinct from scientific knowledge. 
It has been arrived at by means of sense perception, 
but it is none the less faith, as distinct from 
knowledge. Our great advance in khowledge is 
due to our walking by faith as well as by sight. 
Experience has shown us that what is, conforms to 
reason, and we therefore conclude that whatever 
confirms to reason exists, whether it has come 
within the range of sense perception on not. If the 
senses have not yet discovered it, we search for it 
with the belief that sooner or later we shall >find if. 
The atomic theory prophesies the existence of 
elements which have never come within the range 
of sense perception, and recent discoveries have 
simply filled up the places which were vacant, and 
revealed what faith had already perceived. Science 
has shown us that what is, ought to be, and it 
cannot escape creating the suspicion that what oifght 
to be, actually is, whether we perceive> it or •not. 
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The distinction between faith and knowledge, 
therefore, is imperfectly described as the difference 
between the unknown and the known ; it is more 
accurately described as the difference between 
anticipated and realised ki’Jowledge. Knowledge 
is npt only of things we see, but *of things we 
foresee. The mind may anticipate the senses a;id 
believe even where the senses cannot see,. If this 
is true even in the sphere^ of the physical, the 
presumptipn is that it is equally true in the spheres 
which are metaphysical. ^ 

Morality and religion cannot be treated in the 
same way as the physical sciences. They have 
their own data which are not material but spiritual. 
If they are tealifies, however, they must be intelli^- 
gible ; they must follow similar laws to those which 
reign in the material realm, or at any rate they 
must follow law, and not be the result of chance. 
In the sphere of morals the good must be the 
reasonable ; .actions must be justi^able. In the 
sphere of religion, beliefs must be reasonable ; the 
dita uifon which they are founded must be consis- 
tent with the working of the Divine Mind, as that 
is already known to us in other spheres. In these 
two spheres we walk by faith and not by sight, 
but the faith must be justified by experience or by 
reason. Here, however, the same results^ as we 
find in the physical meet us, for that which Verily 
is, curns out to be that which ought to be, and 
religious f^iith, like scientific faith, cannot help 
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anticipating that what ought to be, either is or 
will be. Inhere are departments of religious belief 
which are capable of being tested by experience, 
but there are others in which no such test is 
possible. Some mindc will hesitate to accept as 
true what cannot be verified by experience, and 
wiy therefore suspend their judgment, neither 
believing *nor denying. There are others, how- 
ever, who have no such hesitation. To them it is 
sufficient that reason* anticipates ; thev wait for 
the realisation of experience not to confirm, but 
to enjoy that of which they are already assured. 
The belief in immortality may be cited as an 
illustration of this difference. To some the belief 
an anticipation of the mind, foj.mded upon in- 
dications which are perceived, and arrived at by a 
process of reasoning, but lacking that certitude 
which experience can alone give them. To others 
the tslief is also an anticipation of the mind, but 
the data upon which it is founded ani the process 
of reasoning by which it is reached arc convincing 
in themselves. They are so convinced, lhat is; 
that there ought to be a life beyond the veil, that 
they have no doubt there is one. To them the 
necessity which thought perceives, is a greater 
guarantee of reality than the necessity involved in 
an actual experience. _ They would sooner trust to 
an examinatio*n of the thought of mankind on this 
question, than they would to the testimony* of 
the actual experience of any cone man or -any 

. T 
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number of men. Of such minds it may te said 
that while their belief in immortality is supported 
by the resurrection of Jesus, their acceptance of 
the fact of that event is due, not merely or chiefly 
to the historical argument, ?)ut to their prior belief 
in the immortality of the soul. They may not 
commit themselves to any theory which seeks' to 
explain the resurrection, but they are assured that 
Calvary was not and could not be the end of that 
unique life of the Man of Sdrrows, To them 
the life of Christ is unintelfgible apart from the 
resurrection, 'fhe one is the prelude to the other, 
and if the prelude is actual fact, the sequel cannot 
be mere fancy. The resurrection is in a certain 
degree a confirmation of the belief in immortality, 
but that which strengthens the belief is not the 
resurrection, but the life of Jesus. That life has 
emphasised as no other life has ever done, the idea 
of the persistence of the individuality of man, its 
independence of material conditionr, its essentially 
spiritual environment. 'Fhe grave was ‘an impos- 
sible gi>al to such a life. The pangs of death were 
birth-throes for such a life, and the grave could 
not possibly hold Him (see Acts il. 24 ). 

While this is true of some types of mind, it 
must be confessed that to others the testimony of 
the senses is a more sure witness. They krt slow 
to believe all that is prophesied. They believe 
th^t some things are too good to be true. They 
are ‘the Thomases' of history, loyal to' the core, 
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ready to cjie with their- Master, but accepting 
slowly and captiously the news which is too optimistic 
for their belief. Such meii and women are wrongly 
classified as doubters or sceptics, and blamed for 
their lack of faith. I ney are under the tyranny 
of the senses^*and their minds cannot move with 
confidence ^except by means of the aids which the 
senses yield. They are more to be pitied than 
blamed, for they are themselves the chief sufferers. 
The interview between Thomas and , the risen 
Christ is full of significance as marking Christ’s 
attitude to a type of mind which was the exact 
opposite of His own. 

Thomas is only mentioned on one previous 
cftcasion, but that throws considerable' light upon 
his character and temperament. When the news 
was brought to Jesus that His friend Lazarus was 
ill, and Christ proposed to return to Judaea, the 
disciples reminded Him that the Jews had but 
lately sought His life in those parts, a^d expressed 
surprise that He should again venture into the 
midst of His foes. Thomas foreboded thd^ worst, 
but his loyalty nej^er wavered. “ Let us also go, 
that we may die with Him,” he suggested to the 
other disciples. There was evidently a good deal 
of the pessimist in tbp man’s nature, but there was 
a nobility an4 courage which triumphed over the 
fear that struck a chill to his heart. If hisjmagina- 
tion anticipated the .worst, it did not daunt Kim 
with a craven fear. His was thfe courage that*was 
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not oblivious of danger, J)ut calmly looked it in the 
face. The, weakness of the flesh doubtless caused 
him to take part in the^ sudden panic which took 
hold of all the disciples when their Master was 
arrested, but Thomas had the willing spirit of the 
marjyr who can face the contemplation of death, 
and march with steady step to meet his fate. His 
mind must have chiefly occupied itself* after the 
crucifixion in brooding o^er his sudden flight, 
and blaming himself for following the others in 
their panic of fear. It was* the death of Christ 
upon which he meditated, and the lost opportunity 
of sharing it with the Master he loved. The news, 
therefore, of the resurrection took him by surprise, 
and his mind jefused to forsake its accustomo^d 
journey to the cross of his lost opportunity. There 
all his thoughts centred, because it was there he 
felt he too ought to have died. Nothing would 
bring back that lost chance, and remorse’ with 
sharp teeth ^ bit into his soul. It is extremely 
probable that while the others went to visit the 
fomb, ilTomas went to Calvary to go over again 
those last scenes, and scourge Ijis soul afresh with 
vain regrets. This would account for his absence 
from the first meeting of Christ with His disciples 
in the upper room, on that memorable first day of 
the week. Fre.sh from the scene of the crucifixion 
where he has seen the whole tragedy of the nailing 
to -the cross and the spear-thrust into the side re- 
enacted, hi^, mournful thoughts are suddenly broken 
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in upon b;^ the other disciples with the announce- 
ment that they have see^ the Master, and their 
hearts are overflowing \Jtith joy.. The two states 
of mind are in marl^ed contrast to one another, 
and hence opposition's to be expected. Thomas 
is in the depths of despair and humiliation, while 
thfcy are on the mount of exultation. Over and 
over again he has said to hjmself, “He is dead, 
He is dead ; would, God I had but died with 
Him.” TJjje disiiples meet him with^the word's, 

“ He is alive, and* we have seen Him.” To 
Thomas, in the frame of mind in which he is, it is . 
simply incredible. Impossible ! ” h^ says. The 
only conception of his Master in harmony with his 
thoughts is as he saw Him In the^agofiy of death. 
What they have seen must be a delusion, a fancy, 
the construction of their own Imaginations, but not 
the crucified Lord. ‘‘I,” he answers, “cannot and 
will hot believe it. I must have a greater assurance 
than that whi(ih even sight affords. J must touch 
the print .of the nails with my own finger, I must 
thrust my hand into the gaping wound wljich tife* 

* spear- thrust has made, ere I can believe that He 
whom I forsook in the hour when He needed me 
most, is not dead but alive.” There Is no coarse 
materialism here ; It is the agony of despair for a 
crime f€)r which he can never forgive himself. His 
remorse malces it Impossible for him to believe the * 
news,* which is too good to be true. It i*s no tuick 
of the imagination to which th# mind^of Thomas 

• T 2 
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will submit. The wish ,can never be the father of 
the thought to the man who is in the despair which 
remorse produaes. Th6 great outstanding fact 
which haunts him night and day is the dead body 
of the* Master whom he deserted. The print of 
the p^ails and the spear-thrust have burnt themselves 
into his soul. The blow of the hammer is still 
ringing in his ears. ^The pierced side with its open 
wound is ever before his eyes. That is the awful 
tragedy fr 9 m which he cannot es^rape, and by which 
the fancies of the other disci»ples must be tested. 
No ghost or hallucination can alter the terrible 
reality. Aiigel, or devil, or shade, he will demand 
an answer which shall satisfy him. If they are 
masquerading some ghostly appearance of his 
Master, he will demand the one proof which can 
alone satisfy him, — the print of the nails and the 
mark of the spear-thrust. The man’s courage is 
equal to the task, for it is the courage of despair, 
and he is gareful to be present ait the time and 
place of the last week’s appearance. 

Thai disciples are waiting in joyful anticipation 
of a renewal of the visit, buf Thomas is still 
dwelling on his lost opportunity. He is in the 
upper room with the others, but his mind is still at 
Calvary, and the cross and the dead Master are 
before his eyes.. Suddenly t|ie words, “ Peace to 
you,” break the silence of the room, and Thomas 
raising his head sees the living Master in their 
midst. Th,ere is tfce old kindly smile on the face as 
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He calls to the one disc^^le whose heart is being 
eaten away with remorse, and invites him to apply 
the test by which alone he could Relieve the good 
news which the othei;s had told him. “ Bring,” 
says Christ, “ that finder and that hand of yours 
upon whose testimony you lay so much stress, so 
that feeling may assure sjght ; and be no longer 
an unbeliliver but becojiie a hpliever.” There is a 
kindly chiding of the# man for allowing room to 
the thought# that ?he ilews was too good#to be true. 
There is the genial* sarcasm at the importance 
I'homas has attached to the evidence of that finger 
and hand of his. 

I'homas has no need to apply the tests he has 
itiade so much of. This is no #masquerade, or 
shade, or ghost ; it is the Master Himself. The 
recognition is instantaneous and beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt. It is not merely that the body 
is the same ; it is that the tones of the voice and 
the characters are the same. No one but his 
Master c«uld have spoken like that, no one but 
his Lord could have understood him like tfcat. It 
is this which calls^ forth his enthusiastic response, 
My Master, and my God.” If he has been the 
last of the disciples to admit the fact of the 
resurrection, he is the first to recognise its signifi- 
cance. » The convicyon is borne in \}pon his ‘mind 
that there is more here than mere humanity, there 
is divinity. This is no theological speculatiofl, it 
is a spontaneous recognition that in .the Muster 
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whom he has known ancj loved, there is a relation- 
ship to the Father, unique and essentially different 
from that of other men. * 

In Christ’s answer there is a recognition of the 
limitations of Thomas’s naAire, for while congratu- 
lating the more fortunate, he does not condemn 
the others. Thomas is to be pitied rather than 
blamed for the tyranny of the senses uirder which 
he lives. It is a handicap which deprives him of 
blessings .which others receive.'* In ..the present 
instance an unusual experience has been vouchsafed 
him, but he has to learn that to walk by faith is a 
happier experience than to walk by sight. Happy 
indeed are those whose faith is independent of the 
confirmation of .-sense perception, whose faith is n^-t 
a mere hope but a glad and joyful anticipation. 
“ Because you have seen Me, you have believed ; 
blessed are they who have not seen, and yet believe.” 
This is no arbitrary pronouncement ; it is a 
declaration of actual fact, which thr experience of 
life fully bears out. Lack of faith is a misfortune, 
hot a fr.ult ; an appeal for compassion, not a cause 
for blame. Thrice happy are they who can believe' 
even though they cannot see ; whose minds can 
pass where sense fails, and can arrive at convictions 
which strengthen and inspire their souls. In the 
spiritual and, moral realms nothing can really be 
too good to be true. That which establishes its 
goodness, establishes also its truth. There are 
things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and 
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which *it hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, vvhich God hath^ prepared for those who 
have entered iftto the relationship of love ; byt 
these are the things which being too good to be 
conceive(j by the huniafi mind, have been coheeived 
by the Divine* Mind. The good must for ever 
surpass the conception of the human mind, but the 
reality 'wilf always fraipcend the highest good* the 
human mind can antjeipate. We may fear that 
immortality^is toci go®d to be true, but^we cannot 
believe that what awftits us beyond the veil is less 
than the highest we have been able to conceive. 
It will doubtless surpass, but it cannot, fall short of 
our highest and best conception. 

Wc thank Thcc, Lord, that Tiiou hast kept 
The best in store : 

Wc have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more, — 

A yearning for a deeper peace 
Not known before. 

^ . . • 

Amidst all the discussion to which the resurrec- 
tion of Christ has given rise, there is one oj;)jectioA 
That never has been, and never can be raised, namely, 
that it ought not to be true. Almost all the 
attempts to explain the origin of the belief in the 
resurrection, make use of the hopes and expecta- 
tions, i^t of the distiples, for whichr there is. next 
to no evidenCe, but of humanity as it contemplates 
the life of Christ. The writers seem td feel that 
they haver to show tliat the belief arose naturally 
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from the conviction that the grave is not and 
cannot be the goal of such a life. The theories 
therefore derive^ whatever strength they possess 
from the plausibility of their explanations of this 
fact. The fact itself, however, requires eviplaining. 
rhCcWhy, and not the how, is the important factor. 
Jesus Christ has brought life and immortality - to 
light through His gospel. Even the rejection of 
the historical fact only leads the mind to predicate 
an immortality of some kind o? othe^ vague and 
shadowy though it is. The fact is, the ’ grave 
cannot hold Him. The stone which our lack of 
taith places iipon the grave is sooner or later rolled 
away, and we look into an empty tomb. The 
seal which our rrationalistic criticism places upon 
the death and burial is in vain, for the disciples 
proclaim that He is risen. The news is not too 
good to be true ; the opposite is the fact, for the 
Gospel of Life, and that more abundant, which 
Christ has given to the world, is U.o good to be 
false. I'here are still some who doubt^ to whom 
the happiness of faith is withheld, who do not 
believe because they have not seen. Thrice happy 
are' they who though they have not seen have yet 
believed, and joyfully proclaim their faith in the 
resurrection and the life everlasting.” 
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^^Malachi. VII. M*tthew — ^John. VIII. Acts — Revelation. 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. A Series of Books from t^e- 
• Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. The Text 
is that of the Revised Version. It is used t>y special permission 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge.* Edited by 
R. G. Moulton, M.A. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. each volume. 

• History Series, 6 volumes. — Genesis, The Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
The Judges, The Kings, The Chronicles? 

Poetry Series, 3 volumes. — The Psalms and Lamentations, 2 vols. 

Biblical Idylls — Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 

Wisdom Series, 4 volumes. — The Proverbs, Ecdesiasticus,' Ecclesiastes, 
^ and the Wisdom of Solomon, The Book of Job. 

Prophecy Series, 4 volumes. — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. 
New Testament Series, 4 volumes. — St. Matthew and St. Mark ahd, 
the General^Epistles ; The Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation of St. 
John. St. Luke and St, Paul, 2 vols. * 

‘ iNTTODUCt’ORY Series, 3 volumes. — Bible Stories (Old Testament), i 
Bible Stories (New Testament), Select Masterpieces of BiMicaV 
, Literature. * 

Introductory Seri|:s. Cheap Editions, is. 6d. each. Bible Stories ; 
(Old Testament), Bible Stories (New Testament). 

'The MODERN READER’S BIBLE. The Books of the Bible with 
Three Books of the Apocrypha presented in. Modern Literary 
' Form. Edited by R. G. Moulton, M.A. In one vol. . Extra 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, os. net. Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. — "While the sacred in no way b^n tatnpet«d 

with, the books are presented in^modern literary form, ailu anp furnished with an intrb< 
du'etion and notes of Professor Kichard G. Moulton. The notes are scholarly, ajcdl of 
real help to the student ” 

BIBL^r LESSONS. By Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D. Criwn 8vo. 4s. 6dy 
SIDE-LIGIiTS UPON BIBLE HISTORY. By Mrs, Sydney Buxton. 
IUttstra1:ed. Crown 8 vo. 5 s. 
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Biblical History — continued. 

STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. First Series. By Rev. A. J. ChuRch. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3st 6d. ' i 

BIBLEt READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH 


, AND THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By Rev. J. A. Cross. 

, 2nd Edition. ^Globe 8vo. 2S. 6d. « 

CShILPR^N’S treasury of BliSLE STORIES. By Mrs, 
H. OXsKOlN. Pott 8vo. IS. eaA. Part I. Old Tea'ament ; 11 . 

* New Testament ; III. Three Apostles. ^ * 

.THE NATIONS AROUND ISRAEL. By A. Keai. v. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 
tiLLAGE sermons: By Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 8vo. 6s, 
i ^ This Volume contains a Senes of Sermons dealirjg in a popular 
way with the successive Books of which the Bible is^ made up. 
They form an admirable 'introducbon to the subject. 
pRMONS ON THE BOpKS OF THE BIBLE. (Selected from 
^ Village Sermons.) Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, 

lOLITICS AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. An 

duclion to the Study of the Old Tt'.taraent. By the Rev. J. C. 
Todd, M.A^ Cantab., Canon of St. Savioui’s Cathedral, Natal. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The author writes fiom the standpoint oLa frank acceptance ox the 
ifesults of Biblical criticism, and the necessity of restating the history in the 
%ht of modem research. His chief aim is to assist those who have been 
placed in a conditpn of uncertainly by the results of criticism, and to 
bring back the attention of intelligent men and women to the Scriptures 
. ^ a source of spiritual instruction. Canon Todd in his work has assumed 
the main results of cnticisln, and while, for the most part, he has avoided 
the discussion Of disputed points, he has in some details advanced views 
which have not hitherto been suggested. ‘1 , 

(i?€BlJtICAL NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. . The 
Y ^ Traditions of Saul and David, By Siamfy A. Cook, M.A. 

, 8vq. 2s. 6d, net. 

/'A commentary on THE HOLY BIBLE. U i vol. By Various 
^ AVriters. Edited by Rev. John R. Dummbiow, M,A. 8v6. 
7s. 6d. net. / 

^'^TEISTORY, fROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS ; or, ISRAEl, 
and the NATIONS By Prof. J. F. M‘Curdy. 3 V0I& 

^ Svo,. Vol. L To the Downfall of Saniaria. Vol. II. Tp 
' Fall of Nineveh. Vol. HI. To the end of Exile (completlS||^,i^^ 
' Work).* 14s, net each. ’ f j 

hA CtA^S-BOOK OF OLD testament HISTORY. W 
Canop Macleak. With Four Maps. Pott Svo, 46. 6d. { ' ' ^ 
/ A CLASS/ BOOK QF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. ^ 
ing the connecti^^of the Old and New Testament^ 

« Pott Svp. 5s. 6d ‘ 

^ A SHILLING^ BOOR OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORf. If 
I the same.' Pott Svo. is. * 

iA 'miuim BOOK of new testament KlgTOItTf. 

v^thV^pae. PottSva ^1$. < A 
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the BIBLE EOR HOME READING. Edited, with Comments ajad^ 
Reflections for the use of Jewish Parents and Children, by C. G.. 
Montefi©re'. Part I. To Second Visit of Nehkmiah to 
Jerusalem. . 2nd Editio^, Extra Crown ^^vo. 4s. Sd. net. 

Part 11 - Containing Selections from the Wisdom Literature*, the 
Prophifets, and the Psalter, together with extract^ from the 
Apocrypha. Extra CrAwn 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

VOCAL A^p LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF tIiE BIBLE. 
By S. S. CilRRY, Ph.D. Introduction by Francis G. PEA$oibY, 

I D.D. Cro'vn 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

INtERPRETATibN OF THE RIBLE, A Short History. By; 
GT^pR*: H. G1LBEK4I', Ph.Tl., D.D, Extra croWn 8vo. • 5s. net. . 

ft % 

THE ObD TESTAMENT 

SCjyPTURE rf^EADIt^GS*FOR SCHOOLS A^D FAMILIES. 
**'^y C. M. Yonge. G^obe 8vo. is. 6 d. each ; also with comments^ 
3s. 6 d. each. — First Series : Genesis TO Deuteronomy. — Second 
Series: Joshua to Solomon. — Third Series: Kings and tme 
Prophets. — Fourth Series : The Gospel Times. — Fifth Series r 
Apostolic Times.^ • 

THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Its 
Origin, Preservation, ftlnspiration, and Permanent Value,. By the 
Very Rev. Dean Kirkpatrick, B.D. *Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

TIMES . — “An eloqxient and temperate plea for the critical study of the Scriptures. 
MANCHESTER GUAR DI AN . — “An excellent introduction to the modern view 
of the Old Testament. . . . I'he learned author is a ^genuine critic. . . . He expounds, 
clearly;^hat has been recently called the ‘Analytic’ treatment of the book-s of tWoido 
Testamjent, and generally adopts its re.sults. . . . The volume is admirably suited to 
fulfil i»4i purpose of familiarising the minds of earnest Bible reader-S with the work, which 
l^iblicm criticism is now doing.'’ Ip 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lecture^i 
1886-1890.% By the Very Rev. Dean KirkpatEick, B.D. 3rd ^ 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. * '\P 

EOO/CMA Ab a summary of the main results of recent investigation, and tts ai 
thoughtful appreciation of both the human and divine sides of the prophets’ wor% aUd ; 
message, it is worth the attention of all Bible students.” • ; 

*:rilE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD:. 
TESTAMENT.* By Frederick Denison Maurice. 

■ Edition. Crown 8 vo. 3s. 6d. ‘ * 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENii;?f 
By the same. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ^ i . 

THE- CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. An Essay pn « 
0 %pwth and Formati( 5 n of the Hebrew Ca^-riitof Sefipturc. By tfrd 
;; V - Right Rev. H. E. Ry^,e, Bishop ofWincheSler4 2nd Ed. (Jr. 8v6^ . 6$^ ^ 

EXPOS/TORi—^* Scholars are indebted to Professor Ryle for having gi‘'eu thernTfur 
i; the first ^me a complete and trustworthy history of the Old Tcstaiiiept Canon.'* 
f\- EXPOSITORY T Ed ES . — “He rightly claims that his book possesses that most 
English o<»virtue&— it may be re^ throughout. ... An extensive and minute research 
; Ims concealed under a most fresh fnd flexible English style.** 

B * 
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The (^Testaiftent— ,, 

, .TH E MYTHS OF ISRAEL. THE ANCIENT BOOK OF GENESlS'L' 

' j WITH ANALYSIS AND EXPLANATION OF ITS CQMi, 
POSITION. By Amos Kii$der Fiskbh Authct of Hie 
tScriptures,'’ etc. -Crown 8vo. 6s. * ^ 

THE EARLY NARRATIVES Of' GENESIS. By the Right Retr/' 
Ryle, "Bishop of Wmchesteir. Cr. 8vo. 3s.net. 

-PHILd ANh HOLY SCRIPTURE ; OR, THE QUOT^IONS OF 
* THILO FROM THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TLSTAMENP < 
With Introduction and Notes by the Right ^ev. H, E. ^aRYL^," 
Ftshop of Winchester. Ch 8vo. los. net. r 
In the present work the attempt ’bas be^n made to coVect, arrange in 
'Arderi and for the first time print m full^all the actual quotrlioh^ from tlbe^ 
of the Old Testament to he found ‘‘in Philo’s writings, and a Tew qf 
Sis^paraphritses. For the purpose of giving general assistance to students 
&r, "Ryle has added footnotes, dealing principally with the text of Philo’s 
jMuotafions compared with that of the Septuagmt ; and iii the 
iftfe has endeavoured to explain Philo’s attitude towards Holy CicriptureT* 
^mn4 the character of the variations of his text from that of the Septuag^nt. 
f ^ “ This book will be found by students to be a very useful supplemoni and,, 

f companion to the learned Dr, Drummonds important work, Phi/o Juditus.*^ j 

frhe Pentateuch— * , ’ 

" AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN • 
AND COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH (PENT, A- 
, TEUCH AND KOOK OF JOSHUA). By Prot A. KUENEK. , 

' Translated by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 


; ,Th# Paalnis — 

' I GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. The Studeni’s Edition. 
Being an Edition with briefer Notes of “The Psalms CIirono<» 

V logically Arranged by Four Friends.” Pott 8vo 2S. 6d. net. 
PSALMS. With Introductions and Critical Notes, By A. €♦ 
p ^"jENJhlNGS, H.A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A7 ,In 2 vpis. 

* " Editidn, Crown ^vo. los. 6d. each. 

BOOK OF PSALMS. Edited with Comments and Reflection^ 

' s Tdf IlSfe Use of Jewish Parents and Children. By C. G,. 

’ t ** FIORE. Crown 8vo, is. net. ’ ' ' 

' tSAlAH XL.— LXVI. With the Shorter Prophedeif 
1 By Matthew Arnold. With Notes. Crown 8vo* • 


A BIBLE -READING FOR SCHOOLS. The Great 

IsrieTa Restoration (Isaiah xl.-lxyi.J^ Ai ranged and Edi^id^;^T,', 
Learn^^j By the same. 4th Edition, P^tt - v 

Z^cliariali— "" 

THE HEBREW STUDENT’S ^OMMENTARt 
ARI AH/ Hebrew and LXX. By W. H. 
los. 



th^logical catalogue ; « 

f H E eV TESTAm ENlT t .. 


THE AkHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL 
' GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. By H. B. Swkte,"D.D. 8vo, Ss. net. 
“.'TtiE PRGGRfiSS OF DOCTRINE TN THE NEW TSSTA^( 
: < MEHl^ : The Bampton Lectures, 1864.* By Canons Thqm AS! 


/DeHjIny Bernard^ M.A; Fifth Edition. , 

HANDliOOK TO fHtf TEXTUAL CRITlCiM^jW^ 

■ TESTAMI^NT. ,By P\ G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Aswstant 'Keeper 
^ I of M£musc|;i#pts in the British Museum. 8vo. 10s. nel^ 

^TOE? NiW T^ESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH> 
‘ l^^ht Cectures. By (Professor E. C. Moore of Harvard Uftiiversrty 
t; (Srow^ 8 vo. 6s. 6d. net. • ^ 

^ OF TJHLE BOOKS. ' Being Discourses and Notes^ 

' on the Books of the New Testament. * By Dean Farrar, 8 voj> 145; 

A FRftSH RE!VISI6N OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
^’W 4 «IENT.‘ With an u.ir r.f 


ix on the last Petition of the LordV 


Prayer. By Bishpp Lightfoot. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


■ DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By "Bimp 
jil^XlGHTFOOT. 8^; 14s. ' 


BIBLICAL ESSAYS. By Bishop Lightfoot. Svo. 12s.’ . 
THE-UNITY OF TPIE NEW TESTAMENT. By F, t>l MAtJRlCK. 
2nd Edition. 2 volsj» Crown Svo. 12s. • » ' ^ i 


A general survey OF THE HISTORY OR THjfe CANON, 
, OF THIS. NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FQM' 
, V CENTURIES. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 7th EcjuioA 
' / . Crown SVo* los, 6d. ' \ . 

TItE STUDEN'l ’S LIFE OF JESUS. By G. H. Gilber^, PhrD^. 

» Crpwh 8vo. 5s. net. .• . .. . 

THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF PAUL. By G. H. Gilbert,; P h,^> 
'/■ Crown’ Svo.^ 5s.net. ^ 

THE 'REVELATION OF JESUS ; A Study of the Primary ,S,ourjpe| 
.of Clmstianity. By G. H. Gilbert, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 5s. net^^ 
THE FIRST INTERPRETERS OF JESUS. By G.^L GiLsiii;^^ 
. Ph.D. /Crown 8 VO., 5s.net. ‘'V? 

.NEWy . testament HANDBOOKS. Edited by 

.MaThews, Professor of New Test. Hist, at the University of Chioa|;6ii’- 
HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIME'S IN PA'l ^4 
T.IfJE {175 B.C.-70 A.i>.). By Shaii.er Mathews, 'A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. . ■ . / 

ii'lSTO'RY OF THE TEXTUAL CRITICISSi Of THE 
. TESTAMENT. By Marv^,’ R. Vincbut, D.D. 
3s*6d. net. • ■. . 

'•,|;]^:'SfBI.ICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW' TESTA-' 
-fri '•.ME.N.'f. By Ezra P.''Gouu), D.D. Crown !vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
U'ifeiUSTORY OF JTHE HIGHER CRITICISM OF TH:^ 
TESTAMENT. By Prrf. H. S. 'I^ash. 
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The New Testament — continued. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
B. W, Bacon, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. netc 
THE TEi^CHING OF JE^US. By G. B. "Stevens, D.D.,, 

' Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. , ' 

TiIE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The 
Tex?> revised by Bishop Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. 
Hor'V, D.D. 2 vols. Crown ^Vo. los. 6d. each. — Voi. I. 
Text ; II. Introduction and Appendix. f ' 

Library Edition. Svo. los. net. \^l'ext in Marmillan GregJ^ Typt. 
Sqhool Edition. i2mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan,'* 5s. 6d. ; mc||^'occo, 

6s. 6d. ; India Paper Edition, limp calf, 7^1. 6d. net.' 
i GRET:K-P:NGLrSH LEXICON" TO TJIE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By W. J. Hickie, M.A., Pott Svo. 3s. ^ v 

ACADEMY. — “We can cordially recommend this as a very handy little volume 
.Compiled on sound principles.’’ „ * 

' dRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMF/NT ^REEK. By Prof. E". 

' Blass, UnVversity of Halle. Auth. Emglish Trans. Svo. 

TIMES. — “Will probably become the standard liiok of reference for those .students 
Iwho enter upon minute grammatical study of the language of the New Testament.” 

THE GOSPELS— 

PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By Prof. F. Blass. Crown 
Svo. 4S. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN. — “On the whole, Professor Blass’s new book seems to us an inri* 
portant contribution to trilicism. ... It will stimuklte inquiry, and will open up fre,^ 
lines of thought t6 any seriousiitudent.” 

THE SYRO-LATLN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. By the Rev. 

Frederic Henry Chase, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The sequel of an essay by Dr. Chase on the old Syriac element jn the 
text of Codex Bezae. 

TIMES. — “An important and scholarly contribution to New Testament critjdilim.’’ 

SYNOPTICON ; An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. By W. G. Rushbrooke. Printed in Colours. 410, 
35s. net, Infhspcnsable to a Theological Student. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPEI.S IN GREEK. ;Wlth various 
Readings and Critical Notes. By the Rev. Arthur Wright, 
B.D.,^ Vice-President of Queens’ College, Cambridge Third • 
Edition, Revised. Demy 4to. los. net^. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. 
Arthur Wright. Crown Svo. 5s. 

[CAMBRIDGE The wonderful force and freshness which w<p! find > 

every page of the book. There is no sign of hastiness. All seems to be the outcome bf 
Years of reverent thought^ now brought to light in the clearest, most telling way. . •. . 
^ITie book will hardly go unchallenged by the different schools of thought, but all will 
agree in gratitude at leasi^fqr its vigour and reality.” * . , 

. INTRODUCTION TIIE STUDY THE FpUR GOStELS. , 
By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 8th Ed. Cr. Svo. los. 6d.. , 
FOUR LECTURES ON THE fARLY HISTORY dt THE!? 
GOSPELS. By the Rev. J. H. Wjlkinson, M.A., fector of ? 
Stock Gaylard, Dorset.^ Crown Svo. 3s. net. •' ^ ^ ■ 
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The Gospels — continued. 

THE LEADING IDEAS OF THE GOSPELS. By W. Alex- . 
. ande:^, I^.D. Oxon., LL.D.|Duhlin, D.C.L. Oxon., Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Lord Primate of All Ireland. New Edition,^ Revised 
and Pinlarged. Crown 8vft. 6s. , 

TWO LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS* By F. Crawford 
Burk ITT, M.A. Cro^n 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. * 

Gospel oMt. Matthew — 

THE (RISPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek Text 
, as Revised^ by Ihshop Westcott and Dr. Hort, '\J^ith Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

MANC CUARPJ^A N. “1[t is sound and helpful, and the hri«f Introduc- 
tion on Hcnerfihtic Greek is particularly good.” 

Gosperof St. Mark— 

THE GREEK TliXT.* With Introduction, Notes, and Ijjdices. 

‘ By Rm^ II. Pf SwfiTE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 

5 '<k-^n the University of Cambridge. 2nd Edition. Svo. 15s. 
TIMES.— “A learned and s^olarly performance, up to date with the most recent 
advances in New Testament ciiticism.” 

THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. A Ilistorico-Critical Commentary on 
the Gospel accor(.yng to St. Mark, with Tej^, Translation, and In- 
troduction. By Allan Menzies, Pn)fessor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 8yo. 8s. 6d. net. 
SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREIflC TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Loifl as given by St. Mark, with 
additions from the Text of the other P>angelists. lidited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Gospel of St. Luke ~ 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
• as Revised by Bishop W estgott and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bond, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

GLASGOIV HFMALD . — “The notes are short and crisp — suggestive rather thati' . 
•txhaustive.” • 

THE CK)SPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St Luke. By ¥. D. MAiiRlc;*^;. 
Crown' Svo. 3s. 6d. • 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUkE IN GREEK, , 
AFTER THE WESTCOTT AND HORT TEXT. Edited, 
with Parallels, Illustrations, Various Readings, and Notes, by thft' 
Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A. Demy 410. 7s. 6d. net. * . 

ST. LUKE THE PROPHET. By Edward Carus Selwyn, D.D. 
Gospel of St. John — • [Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 

. TH!; central teaching of CIIJViST. Being® Study and 

Exposition of St. J?)hn, Chapters XIII. to ^VII. ByRev. CajJON 
; * Bernard, M.A. Croyrn Svo. 7s. 6d. 

EXPOSITOR Y I I MRS.— “ (^uite recently we have had an exposition by him whom 
many the greatest expositor living. But Canon Bernard's work is still the work that 
will help the'‘V«^icher most.” , 

. THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Byf'.D.MAiiRiCE. Cr.Svp. 3s, 6d. 
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' the Acts OF THE APOSTLES. 

' addresses on- the acts of the apostles.; By 

. ; the late Archbishop ^ Benson. With an Infrodiiction '• by 
Adeline, Duchkss OF Bedford. Super Royaf 8 vo. 21s, nep 
THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS QF 
^ * t!HE apostles? Being the Ilulsean Lectures for I900-1. 
By the Rev. Dr? Chase, President oj[ Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
CrowDdSvo. 6s. f ' i\ 

THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OFTK E CODEX 
BEZAE, By the Rev. F. IL Chase, D.D. '(8vo. 7s. 6d..neL 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES IN GREEK AND ENGLiSH. 

, With Notes by Rev. F. Rendall, M.A. Cr. 8vo. . 6s. » ^ 

SATUF! DAV K EVIKll’\ — “Mr. Kendall has givCn us a very useful a« well as a 
' Very sJiohuly hook.” • . ^ 

■ MANCHF.Sl'h'.R GUARDIAN . — “ Mr. Rendall i.s a careful scholar and a thought- 
.ful; writer, and the student may learn a gootl deal from his contmentary.” 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. , By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 

Syo. 3s. 6^1. '' ♦ 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. uBeing the Greek Text as 
Revised by r>isIiop Westcott and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. 1‘a(Je:, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6(1. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The Authorised Version, with RtaO-. 
duction and Notes, by T. E. Pa(5E, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
Wai.pole, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6(1. 

THE CHURCV. OF TPIE FIRST DAYS. The Church of, 
Jerusalem. ThecChurcii of the Gentiles. The Church 
OF THE World. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaucjhan. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES-^The Epistles of St. Paul— < 

$T. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Ttext, ' 

, with English Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 7th EcJltion. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

,ST. PAUL’S EI’ISTLE TO THE ROMANS. ..A New Transla- 
. tion by Rev. W. G. Rutherford. . Svo. 3s, 6d. net. ‘ 

' PILOT . — “Small as the volume is, it has very much to .say, not onlj to professed 

■ students of the New Testament, but also to the ordinary reader of the Bible. . ♦ - The 
' -daymaft'who bdy.s/he book will be grateful to one who helps him to realise that this pet- 

|j>lexing Epistle ‘ was once a plain lettei concerned with a theme which plain tn«o might 
V understand.'” • 

PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE* 

^ , ROMANS AND THE EPHEISIANS. By Rev. F. J. A. HORI’. ■ 

. ^ Crown 'Svo. , 6s. ^ 

J ' I ; TIME $. — “Will be welcomed by all theologians as ' an invaluable contriburion tp 
,5Study of those Epistles ’ a.s the editor of the volume justly calls it.”- > , 

, DA ILY CHRONICLE. — “ The lectures are an important contribution to the ^study* 

' of, the famous Epi.stles of wliich they treat.” , 

ST. PAUL’S EPI§'N,.E TO THE G.tLATIANS. An Essay on' 
; its Destination 'and Date. By E. II. tiSKWlfn, D.D. 'Cjc^wn 
Svo. 3$. 6d. net. ♦ ^ 

ST. PAUL’S*’ EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A ,K.^f|3ed 
Text, with Introduction, NcAes, and (Dissertations.^ 

LiOHTFOOT. doth Edifton. Svo. 12s. ' 
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Tlie Efifetlls of St. Paul — continued. 

SAINT I’AUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS The Greek 
Text Notes and Addenda. By the late Brookk Foss West- 
corr, D.H., D.C.L., Lord Kshop of Durham. ,8vo. lOs. 6d. ’ 

ST. TAUL’S tlTSTLE TO THE I^PHESIANS. A* Revised 
Text |».nd Tran'^lation, with Exposition and Notes. By J. Arm* i ac.e 
RobiHsOn, D.D., Deaj^ of Westminster. 2nd Editiorf. 8vo. I2S- 

GUARDS^N “ Mthough we some good commentaries on Ffffiesian'’, . . no 
one who has %idied this 1 pistle would siv that thcie was no need for fuither lijght and 
leading ; and the present volume covers a good de il of ground which has not been 
cover^. or not nearly*so well covered, before 

'(^fuRCI'f riMh^ ~ ‘I We hive no hesitation in saying that this v^ume will at 
once take ^ts place as the stWhird < oinmejit ny upon the 1 pistle to the f phesians. . . . 
We*earne'itjy jilg the clergy a%d intilhgent laity to it id and ponder ovef this most 
iiispiniig^olut/lc ^ ^ 

:?T. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ITIILTPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Intioduction, Notes, aftd Dissertations. By ]^ibhop 
, LiGun-^or. 9*h PVfluon. 8\o. 12s. ^ 

PAUL’S EPIS I LV 'I O T 1 Ip; ITIILIPPIANS. With transla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 

C. J. Vaughan. Ciown 8vo 5s, • 

PAUL’S EPIsyLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 

PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Intioductions, etc. By 
Bishop Ligii 11 001. 9th Edition. Svo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO*TlIE ( OLOSSIANS* Analysis and Ex- 
amination Notes, By Rev. G. W Gak#oi>. Crown Svo. 3s net. 
AN INTRODUCTION O THE Tllh SSALONIAN EPISTLES. 

By E. H. AsKWifH, D.D., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
f Crown Svo. 4s. net. 

J%T. PAUL’S EfiSlLLS 10 Till Till SSALONIANS The 
• Greel^ iTcxt, with Intioduction and Notes by George Miliigan, 

D. D. Svo I2S. 

GUARDIAN IS thounigh ind srhohrly, and the itadci, whetlier or no heagjees 
^ith all the conclusions it u hed, will find all the mattu il ihaY is nettssary for forming ^ 
xeasor\able opi|iiion for hunsilf 

ST. PAUL’S LITSTLKS TO THE THES.'^ALONIANS .AND 
TO THE CC^RINTHIANS. A New Tianslatufh by Rev. W. 
G. RUTHLRioiyi. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

^Xj'A^t)IAN — “Ihostwho ( in comp in it not onl> witli other English Versions, 
but, with the Greek, will find that it is an illumiii itiiig paraphrase, and will often be 
charmed by its felicitous rcndeiings ^ 

THE FIRST EITSTLE TO THE TIIESSALONIANS. Witk' 
i Analysis and Notes by the Rev. G. W. Garrod, B.A. Crown 
'^0. 2s, 6d. net. • 

THE SECOND EPJpSTLE TO THE THL.SSALONIANS. Wfth 
, ^ Analysis^nd Notes by Rev. G. W, Garrod. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d?not, 
TRe EPISTI ES ok ST. PAUL TO THE EWiEblANS, THE 
«CQ|,OSSIANS, jVNO PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
NoteA By Rev. J. Lu Davits.# 2nd Ed|tion. Svo. 7s. fid. 
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THe Epistles of St. Paul — continued. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers, Part 1 . con- ' 
gaining the First Epistle to thj Thessalonians. By** Very Rev. C. 

J. Vaughan. 2nd Edition. . 8vo. .Sewed, is. 6d. 

NOtES ON EPISTJ.^S OF ST.?’AUL FROM UNPUBLISHED 
* COMMENTARIES. By Bishop Lightfoot, D.D. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. , 

THE LETTERS OF ST. VAXJlJ TO SEVEN CHURCHES 
AND THREE FRIENDS. With tlie Letter to the liebrews. 
Translated by Arthur S. Way, D.Litt. ^.Second Erjif^tion. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. « V' 

ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN OF" ST. P,AUL’S EPISTJ.flS. Re- 
printed from Bishop LiGtf rFOo r’s, Commentaries. With* Preface 
by the Lord Bishop of Durham. Fcap. 8vo. is. net. 

Epistles of St. Peter— « 

THE FIRST F.ITSTLE OF ST. I'ETFR, 1 . I to Il.'ir. Thp.Oi;etk 
Text, with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and additional 
Notes. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D.,D.C.L.,LL.D. 8vo,. 6s. 
‘the first epistle of Sr. peter (Greek Text).^l. By 

* Canon J. Howard B. Mastrrman. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. Peter— 

THE EPISTLH* OF ST. JUDE AND THE SECOND EPISTLB* 
OF ST. PICTER.^' (ireek Text, with Inlrodtiction, Notes, and 
Comments. By Joseph B. Mayor, M. A., Lilt. P). Svo. 14s.net. 

NATION . — “An edition which v/ill rank for many years as the most generous and 
probably the most competent in existence . . . For its excellence the scholar wil^l sefek 
in vain elsewhere.” 

The Epistle of St. James — « 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Joseph B. M.^.V0R, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. , 8vo.<' 14s. net. 

The Epistles of St. John — 

The EPI^iTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. Crown , 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Gl'eek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop Westcoi'T. 4th Edition. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

GiJARDIA N.' — “ It contains a new or rather revised text, with careful critical remarks 
and helps ; very copious footnotes on the text ; and after each of the chapters, 
longer and more elaborate notes in treatment of leading or difTicult questions, whether in 
respect of reading or theology. . . . Dr. Westcott has accumulated round them so much 
rnatter that, if not new, was/orgotten, or generally unobserved, and has thrown so much 
light upon thjcir language, theology, and characteristics. . . . The notes, critical, 
illustrative, and excgetical, •vhicn arc given beneath the t. xt, are extraordinarily full and 
carefhl. . . . They exhibit the same minute analysi^ of every phrase and word, the same 
» scrupulous weighing of every inflection and variation that characterised Dr. W^tcott’s 
commentary on the (Sospel. . . . There is scarcely a syllable throughout the EpiStles ' 

; which is dismissed without having undergone the most anxious interrogation.” ] 

^ SATURDAY REVIEW. — “The more we examine this precious volume 

.its exce6ding*richness in spiritual as weil as in literary material grows upon the mind.'- ' ‘ 
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The to the Hebrews— 

THE #ISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
> ENGi(;iSH. With'Notes. By Rev. F-, Rekdall. Ci'. 8vq. 6s. 

THE EPJSTLE TO THE hEbKEWS. Englijh Text, with Com’- 
ment^. By the same, i^rown 8v.o. 7s. 6cL * 

THE EfISTLE TO THE HEBREWS'! With Notes. B/ Very 
Rev. t. J. Vaughan., Crown 8 vo. ys. 4 d. • • 

TIMES . The name and repuAtion of the Dean of Llandaff ar^'a better recom- 
mendation thSfci we can give of tlie Rpisiie to the Hebrews^ the Greek text, with notes ; 
an edition wliich repreeents the results of moie than thirty years’ experience in the training 
of studepts for ordina,tion.’‘ 

: VrHE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek *rext, with 
Not^sfend Essays. Righl Rev. Bishop Westcott. ^o. 14s. 

GUAI^DTAN . — “ In form this is % conipuniqii volume to that upon the Epistles of St. 
John- The type is excellent, the printing careful, the index thorough ; and the volume 
contains a full introduction, followejl by the Greek text, with a running commentary, and 
.,a number of additional notes on verbal and doctri ft al points which needed fullei^discus- 
. . - His conception o^nspirfeion is further illustrated by the treatment of the Old 
Tespr^ent in the Rpi.stle, and the additional notes that be.ar on this point deserve very 
carefuDsitudy. The spirit in W'hi<#i the student sliould approach the perplexing questions 
of Old Te.Stament criticism could not he better described than it is in the last essay.” 

The Book of Revelations — • 

APOCALYP^vE OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with 
■ Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By the *Rev. Professor H. B. 

SWETR, D.D. Second Ktlition. 8vo. 15s. 

(^HURCH TIMES . — “ "We Aay at once say that no stndt#f of the Apocalypse will 
m the future be able to do without it. Dr. .Swete^ tteatrnenl is exhaustive and 
impartial, hia personal modesty with regard to e.vpiessions of opinion is great, while his 
knowledge is wide and varied, and his method is characterised by intense reverence. ... 
The commentary is a model of painstaking care and thought, and particularly strong on 
: it$ linguistic side.” 

fllE APOCALYl'.SE <3K ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, 

with Introduction, Commentary, and Additional Notes. By the 
late F. J. A. Hort, J‘).D. 8vo. 5s. 

- GUARDIAN . — “ It is rich in thought and learning and critical skill, and it i.sworthy 
of all the jiraise lhat#)r. Sanday bestows on it in the Piefacc which he ha.s supplied." 

\ THE .^POCALYPSE. A Study. By A*rchrishop BensON. 

8 VO. 8s. 6d, net. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By I*ev. ProfT' W. 
Milligan. C^own 8vo. 5s. 

. DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the same. Crown, 
8vo. 5s. 

, LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 'By tery ; 
, Rev, C. J. Vaughan. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6.d. / 

the CHRISTIAN • PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC 
APOCALYPSE. By Edward Carv^ .^elwyn, D»D. CroSYn 
8 VO. 6t. net. ^ • 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. Aldis Bright, Litt^D.i; 
. LLiQ, 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


c 
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Cbrfstian dbiircb, Ibietor? of tbe , 

Bury (Professor J. B,)^THE LIFE Of ST. PATRICK, A^, 
HIS PLACE IN HISTORV. Svo. 12s. net? 

OheetbaM (Archaeacon).— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIES' 
' CHURCH DURING THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES, Crl, 
* 8vo.^ I os, 6d.»^ 

A HISTPRY OF THE CHRISTEN CHURCH SmCE'‘tHE 
REFORMATION. Crown Svo. los. 6d. / , 

awatkin(H,M.)— SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WR,ITERS 
Illystrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine.*^'^ Kn 4 
Edition. Revised and EnlargQd. Cr. Svo. 4s. ne't* 

''To this edition have been jiretixed ^lort accounts th^ writers 
from whom the passages dre selected. ' 

EARLY CHURCH HLSTOR\ (lo a, 1). 313). 2 vols. Svo, 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIiU^^' 
CHURCH.' Middle Age. Ed. liy Bishop Stubbs. ( 5 r. Svo. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THEi 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. Svo. lOS, 6d, 
Hdrt (Dr. F. J. A.)— TWO DISSERTATIONS. 1 . Qh 

MONOFENH:; OEOS in Scripture and » Tradition. 11 . OlTthe 
Constantinopolitan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of th^ 
Fourth Century. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

JUDALSTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crowli Svo. 6s. 

THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A Course of Lectures on tl^e 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four 
Seimons. Crown Svo. 6s. ♦ 

Kriiger (Dr. G.)— HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. , Cr. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. net. ^ 

Lea (Dr. Henry C.)— A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 

OF SPAIN. In 4 volumes. Svo. los. 6d. rrt each. 

THE INQUISITION IN THE SPANISH DEPPINPENCIES 
^ SICILY — NAPLES — SARDINIA — MILAN — t HE CAN- 
ARIES — MEXICO — PERU — NEW GRANADA Svo.* 
I os. 6d,^net. 

HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE aGES. 
3 vols. Svo. 3 Is. 6d. net. ^ Vi 

Lo^e (W.)— CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCEJEOWQ'^ 'J 
■ '' A' HANDBOOK TO THE MONUMENTS OF THE E^llLI^ 

CHURCH. Crown Svo. los. 6d. [Svo. 2j[s/betSi 

Oljpliant (T. L. Kington).— ROME ANP REFORM. 2 V (0 
Simpson (W.)— AN EPJTOME of the HISTORY Of Tif||! 

0, CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ' ’ . 

Bohm (Prof.) -V OUTLINES OF CHURCH HiSWlir.’ 
Translated by Miss May Sinclair. With a Preface by 
M, Gwatkin, M.A. Crown Svo. 3s.' 6d. „ "-K' 
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Vs,:^hMi(Very Rev“ : C;> J.)— THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST 
fiAYS.' THb Church OF Jerusalem. The Church OF THE ; 
Gentii.es. The Church of. the World. Crown 8vo. )ps. iSd; 

■ * 

i ^be Cbur<fb Of lenpianl) 

Catechism . 

CATEfcllSM AND C(?NFIRMATION. By Rev. ^J. C.' P. 

Ai.ix^us. J’ott 8vo. IS. net. 

THOSE IIOT.Y MYSTERIES. By Rev. J. C. P. Alemjus. \Pott 
8vo. IS. net. 

A CLASi-BOOK OF THE CATECIHSM OF THE CJIURCH 
®R<liNGLAND. §,ev. Cangn Maclkar. Pott 8 vo. is. 6d. 
!A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHlJfRCH OF, ENGLAND, witk Scripture Proofs for Junior 
, ' Classes and Schools. •By the same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

, ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with frayers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. t;;;anon Maclear. 32mo. 6d. 

: l^OTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. By' the 
/ Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D, Pott 8vo. is. 6d. 

BAPTISMAL* OFFICE AND THE DRDER OF CON- 
FIRMATION. By the Rev. F. Procter and the Rev, Canon 
.. : :■ Maclear. Pott 8vo. 6(1. 

li^isestablislmient — • 

, DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
\ they ? By, E. A. Freeman. Crown 8 vo. Sewed,’ 6d. 
.AJBEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 

• Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
^ ' AND TITHES. By the same. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, ! 
.;A;HANDB 05 K ON WELSH CHURCH I^EFENCE. By the; 

, 5 Bish^ of St. Asaph. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed,, 6d. ’ 

Dissent in its Relation to — • 

DISSENT'IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURC^ OF ENG- 
^ LAND. , By Rty. G. H. Curteis. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 

' / ' Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

)ailrtory of— 

■ HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Edited by the kte;, 
\ Dean Stephens and the Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. In Eig^t 
, j^;VjOlumes. Crown Svo. . , * >’■' 

' . Yol. 1 . HISTORY OF THE CHUPptl OF ©NGLA^fD 
■ FR 9 M ITS foUNDATION TO THE NORMAN C«N., 
QUEST (597-J066). By the Rev. W. Hunt, js , 6 d. 

’Vol. II. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE NOR-' 
\,:<h|AN CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARp- 
■ J 1. (1066-1272). ■ By Dean SAphens. «7s. 6d. 
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History — continued, 

Vol. III. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE feURf 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTII CENTURIEg (1272-1486). 
By the Rev. Canon Caches, sometime Reader of Ai]rcieBiti!| 
History in the University of Oxford. 7s. jSd. « 

Vol. IV. THlg ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
TEENTH CENTURY, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
‘HENRY VIIL TO THE DEATH OF MARY (1509-1558), 
By ‘James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. V. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE B&IGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. (1558-1625). By the Rev. 
f, W. H. Fkkre. 7s. 6(1. • - /; 

Vol. VI. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE ACCfeS- 
. SION OF CHARLES L TO piE DEATHpF ANNE 
(1625-1714). By th%Rev. W^, H. HuTTON, B.D., Fallow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 7s. 6cl. - 
Vol. VII. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM TFIE ACCES- 
SION OF GEORGE I. TO THE END OF T^' 
EIGUTEKNTil CENTURY (1714-1800). !tiy the lat^rReV. 
Canon Ovkrton, D.D.,andtheK 4 V. F. Rei.ton.A.K.C. 7s. 6d. 

In Preparation. 

Vol. VIII. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE htP*?- 
TEENTH CENTURY, By F. V(. Cornish, M.A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. 

THE STATE ^ND THE CHURCIL By the Hon. ARTHUR 
Elrio'!', , Crown ^vo. 2s. 6cl. ^ 

LOLLARDY AND THE REFORMATION IN.h:NGLAND. An 
Historical Survey. By James Gairdner, C.B., Hon. LL,D. 
Ed in. 2 vols. 8vo. 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. Compiled from Original Sources by Henry Gee, 
B.D., F.S.A., and W. J. Hardy, F.S.A.’ Cr. 8vo. ios.'6d. 

THE NATIONAL CHURCH. Essays on its History and Con- 
stitution, and^Giiticisms of its Present AdfKinistration. 

H. Hensley Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster. With an 
’ Introduction by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 1 )!*^. Crown 
8vo. . o - 

Holy Communion — 

, THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings; 
^1, the Rev. F. D. Maurice. lEdited by Bishop Colenso. 6th 
^ Edition. i6mo. 2s. 6d. : 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the 

Confirmed. By Rev. Canon Macle Air. 32mo. 6d. ^ j;' 

A MANUAL OF )[NSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION ANiS 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and DeV^otions. By the 
Iiiturgy— ‘ tsame. 32mat 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTION ARY. By Rev. Wi 
B.P, Crown 8 vo. 4s^j6d. ^ • * . 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
Macular. Pott 8vo. 3s.|6d, * 

^CHURCH QUAR TERLY REVIEW.— Mr. Maclear’s te^tt-books of Bijile history 
are so well known that to praise thcim is ijnnecessary. He has now added to them An 
Introductidn Ur the Creeds^ which we do not hesitat% to call admirable. Tile^ book 
consists, first, 0f an historical introduction, occupying 53 pitges, then an exposit^ of 
the twelve artictes of the Creed extending to page 299, an appendix coiittfining the texts 
of a consideralile number of Creeds,* lastly, three indices which, ^1% far as we have 
tested them, 'Jive must pronounce very good. . . . We may add that we know already 
that the book lias been used with great advantage in, ordinary parochial work.” 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF THE 
•,#c)»*CHURCH.OF ENGLAND. By Rev. G. K Maci-ear, D.D., 
and !Rb!v. W. W. Willi amI. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. • 

^The Salisbury at tbe.Cburch Congress spoke of this as “ a book which 

wHl doubtles.s have, as it deserves, large circulation.” 

ST. ’^AMES'S GAZETTE . — Theological students and otliers will find this com* 
jprehensive yet concise volume most valuable.” • 

''"'^LASGOW /I ERALE.-^“ A valuable addition to the well-Jjnown series of Theo* 
lo^C^’-Manuals puLli.shed by Messrs. Macmillan.” 

CHURCH TIMES. — “Tho.s^who are in any way responsible for the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders must often have felt the want of such a book as Dr. Maclear, 
with the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Williams, has just published.” • 

HISTORY Of THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
With a rationale of its Offices on the basis o^ the former Work by 
Francis Procter, M.A. Revised and re-written by Walter 
Howard Frere, M. A., Prio.st of the Comnfnnity of the Resur- 
^ rection. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
j ^ COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Procter and Rev. Canon 
, , Macleak. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TJHL ELIZABETHAN PRAYER-BOOK AND ORNAMENTS. 

• With an Appehtlix of Documents. By Henry Gee,' D.D. 
Crown 8 VO. 5s. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CgNNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGILAND. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 4th Edijpjion. 

> Ecap. ,8yo. 6s. 

* Historical and Biogijipliical — 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN. 
. THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLICAN COMMU^JON. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1894-95. Alfred Barry, D.D., D.C.L., 
formerly Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. 

- Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ , 

. The aufhor’s preface says : “ The one object cjf these lectures-»-delivered 
\ on the 'Hulsean l^oundatio# in 1894-95 — is to make* some slight contribn- 
. tion to that awakening of interest in the extraordinary religioU'' nfiission of 
England which seem.*^ happily characteristic of the presenPtime.’* 

. DAIJjj^NEWS.—** These lectures are particularly interesting as containing the case' 
(;• for, the ChristiAn ^missions at a tiifle when there is a di.sposition to attack thgm in some 
<iuarters.,'’ • • 
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Historical and Biographical— v 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. From 
St. Augustine to Juxon. By Ae Very Rev. Walter pARQUHAit 
Hook, D.IX, Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The volumes sold 
separately as follows: — Vol. !#•, 15s, ; Vol. 11 ., 15s. ;^Vol. 

’ 15s. ; Vols. VI. and VII., 30s. ; Vol. VIII., 155. Vol. X.,' 

^ 15s.*, Vol. XI.\ 15s. ; Vol. XI I., 15s. ^ ‘ / > 

most impartial, the if^fst instructive, and the/nftst interest-, 
ing of histories. ” , > //f ■ • 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVERENDlBROOlsE ROSS 
WiESTCOTT, D.D., Late Lord Bishop of Durham. Byly^on^ . 
the Rev. ArthIjr Wesicott. With Photogravure PoJjiii'sUs. 
2»vols. Extra Crpwn 8vo. lys. ne^ Abridged ediUc/n in One 
Vol. Extra Crown 8vo.» 8s. 6d.. net. * *- 

MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. By Seven FRiENiiA;V 
• Edited by E. G. Sandford. With Photogravure and 
Illustration*'. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. r r 

, RUGBY MEMOIR OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, 1857-1^69. - 
By F. E. Kitchenick, Assistant Master at Rugby School, 1862- 
^ 1875. With Portrait. 8vo. Sewed, is. 6d. net. 

THE EXETER,, EPISCOPATE OJ‘ ARCHBISHOP TEMf^E,' 
1869-1885. By E. G. Sandford, his sometime Chaplain, Arch-* 
deacon of Exeter. With Bhotogravurc and other IllustrE^tions, ■ 
Svo. 3s. 6 li. net. * '. «» , 

FREDERICK TEMPLE. An Appreciation. By E. G. Sandford, 
Archdeacon of Exeter. With a Biographical Introduction by;'^ 
William Temple, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; son pf 
the Archbishop. With PVontispiece. Svo. 4s. net. » 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. :^y his 
Son. » 

Abridged Edition. In one Vol. 8s. 6d. net. 

CHARLOTTE JIARY YONGE : HER LIFE «.\ND LETTERS. ' 

By Christabel Coleridge. With Portraits. Svo. 12s. 6d.' net 
pFE AND LETTERS OF AMBROSE PHILLIPPS*-DE LISLE: , 
By E.fS. Purcell, Two Vols, Svo. 255.net; 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. By^r 
Dean Church. Globe Svo, 4s. net. * ' v 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. W. CHURCH, late 
< ''"‘W St. Paul’s. Globe Svo. 4s.net. ' 

LIFE AND- LETTERS OF FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
, HORT, D.D., D.C.L., I.L.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and 
Indy MargafePs Reader in Divinity in Ihe University of Qimbridge, 

« By'^is Son, Akthi^r P’enton Hort, Ijv^e Fellow of Trinity QeillegeF; 

^ Cambridge. In two Vols. With Portrait, Ex. Cr. Svo. i7s. net,, 
THE LIFE* OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 'Chiefly’ 
told iri his own letters. Edited by his Bon, P^ederick MC'^RICE^;. 
With Portrait^. Two Vols. Crown Svo. 16s, ' 
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HlBto^^C?il aijid Biogrlphioal— 

' MEMORIALS. (PART I.) FAMILY AND PERSONAI,, 1766- . 

' i ; 1$65.^ BjpKouNDELL, Earl of Selrornr. With Portraits an'd 
; , Jtlliistratiote TwoVols. 8vo. 25s.net. (PACT II.) PEI^SONAL 
\ 4 ND , PC);|- 1 TICAL, 1865-1895. T^o Vols. 25s. net. ^ 
LI,FEj*ANJp: LETTERS OF WILLIAM J^DIIN BUTLERJate 
, Lean of L^coin, sometime Vicar of Wantage. 8vp. x2s.6d.net. 

IN THeVoUIJ^T of THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

' Read ,an<^ • others v. The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. ^Judgment, 
Noy. 21, XJ890. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON RESERVATION 
< 0 T'**THE SACRaMENT. I#amlieth Palace, May i, 1900. 

' , ' 8vp. Sewed, is. net. 

iTHE ARCHBISHOP oV YORK ’ON ReSeRVATION>' OF 
SACR/^MENT.t Lambeth Palace, May i, 19^0. 8vo. Sewed. ^ 
jtfs. net. , 

CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETTE. Monthly. 8vo. 2d.^ 

Devotional If^ooKs 

e rnish (J. F.)— WEEK BY WEEK. Fcapi 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

.stlake (Lady).— FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
* : TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ATlfEN/EUM . — “ Tender and tuiobtrusive, and the author thoroughly realises the 
sorrow of Inose she addi esses; it may soothe mourning readers, and can by no means ^ 
aggraf'atc or jar upo" their feelings." 

I J- REV I FAV . — “Avery touching and at the .same time a very 

, sei!sii !|f .,ook. It . iiv-ihes |g)iroughout the truest Christian spirit." 

NONCONFORMIST . — “A beautiful little volume, written with genuine feeling, 
good taste, and a right appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorjrpw and 
suffering.” 

fMITATIO CHRISTI, Liuri IV. Printed in iforders after Holbein, 
Diire#, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. • 

keble (J.)— the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by C. M. 

' / Yonge. Pott 8 »o. 2s.6d.net, 

Kingsley (Charles). — OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
/FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of 
Kingsley. Extra Fcap. 8vo, 3.S.' 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES , 
Kingsley. Byhisi\^ife. Crown 8vo. 6s^ v ' 

- ,,FROSl: DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments* of Jeaching te a Village " 
,, , WiA Letters on the “Life after Death.” E^ted . 

' his Wife. Fcap. Svo. 2S. 6d. ^ 

ilaclw (Rev. Canon).— A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
•tor* (^ONFIRMA’FION and first COMMUNION, WITH ’ 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS." 32mo. «s. ’ . 
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Maurice (Frederick Denison). — LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 

from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Ll. 

■ Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. © , ' 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE. From the Book of Commm 
Prayer, with select readings fr«?!.m the writings of the Rev, F. D. 

'' Maurice, M.A* Fdiied by the Rev. John William Colenso, , 
^ D.D^, Lord Bishop of Natal. 161110. 2s. 6d. 

THE WO'RSHir OF COD, AND FELLOWSHIP xVMOIsG MEN. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice and others. ,^Fcap.Svo. 3s. 6d. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Prefe^e by 
Veiy Rev. C. J. Vauchan, D.D. New Edition." Pott 8vo. 

Welby-thregory (The Hon. Lady).— LINKS ANIL CLUEa 

2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Bishop).— I'HOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND 
LIFE. Sek'ctions from the Writings of BEhop Westcott. Edii^ 
by Rev. S. Phillips. Crown 8vo. f 


Zbc Jfatbera 

INDEX OF NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND PHRASES FOUND 
IN THE CLEMENIINE WRITINGS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE HOMILIES OF CLEMENT. 8vo. 5s. J 

Benson (Archbishop).— CYPRIAN : HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, 
HIS WORK. By the late Edward White Benson, Atenuishop 
of Canterbury. 8vo. 21s. net. 

TIMES . — “ In all essential respects, in .soV^riety of judgment and temper^ ifi sym- 
pathetic insight into character, in firm grasp of historical and ecclesiastical issue.s, in 
scholarship and erudition, the finished woik is worthy of its subject and worthy of its 
author. ... In its main outIiiie.s full of dramatic insight .and force, and in its details full 
of the fruit.s of ripe learning, sound judgment, a lofty Christian Vemper, and a inatui^ 
ecclesiastical wisdom.” 

SATURDAY “ On the whole, and with all reservatbns which can 

possifly be made, this weighty volume is a contribution to criticism and learning on 
which we can bupcongratulate the Anglican Church. We wish more her bishops were 
capable or desirous of descending into that arena of pure intellect from which Pr, Benson 
returns with these posthumous laurels.” , 

Gwatkin (H. M.)— SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 

^ .<?LLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH HISTORY TO THE TIME 
OF CONSTANTINE. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4.S. 6d. net. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)— SIX LECTURpS ON THE ANTE- 
NICENE FAtllERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. “ 

Though certainly popular in form and treatment they are so in the best 
sense of the words, and they bear throughout the impress of the ripe scholarship, tbe • 
rare critical acumen, and the lofty ethical temper which marked all Dr. Hort’s i^ork.*’ 

NOTES ON CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. ^ Grolfti* 8vOi 

45.“ 6d. ^ 
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Hort (Qr. F, J. A.) and Mayor (], B.)— CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANPRIA f MISCELLANIES (STROMATEIS). Book VII. 
The Gfeek Text, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Disserta* 
tions, and* Indices. 8vo. f5s. net. 

Krager (G.)— HISTORY OF«ARLY CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE TN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. , ^ 

Liglltfoot\BishOp).— THE*APOSTOLIC TATHE]?S. Part I. 

St. Clement of Rome. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
^aiNotes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. 8vo, ^32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHEr^t^S. Part II. St. Ignatius to St. Poly- 
CAjia.* Revised Texf*, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertaftons, and 
Trans*lations. 3 vols. 2nd Edit^n. Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Eciitioii. With ^Koxt 
Introductions, Greek T^xt, and English Translation. Svo. • l6s. 

11 estP.r cua^d i a “ A conspectus of these farly atid intensely in- 
teresting Christian ‘ I locumeuts ' inch a,s had not hitherto been attainable, and thereby 
renders a priceless .service to all serious students of Christian theology, and oven of 
Roman history.” ^ 

NATIONAL OBSKR l^KR . — “ From the account of its contents, the student may 
app'ecitiiite the value of this la^ft work of a great scholar, and its helpftilness as an aid to 
an intelligent examination of the earlie.st post-Apostolic writers. The texts are con- 
.structed on the ino.st careful collation of all the existing sources. I’lie introdxictions are 
brief, lucid, and thoroughly explanatory of the historical and critical questions related to 
text.s. The introduction to tliii Didachc^ and the translationiof the ‘ Church Manual 
* Early Christianity,’ are peculiarly o': giving at once an admirable version 

of it, and the opinion of the first of !.• gii-.; : 1 •:!! .1 cMtics on the latest discovery in 
patri.stic literature." 


Ibi^mnoloa^ 

»> 

Bernard (Canon T? D.)— THE SONGS OF THE HOLY 
NATIVITY. Being Studies of the Benedictus, Magnificat, 
m Gloria in jSxcclsis, and Nunc Dimittis. Cr^wn Svo. 5s. 

Brooke (S^opford A.)— CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and 
, arrange^d. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Selbome (Roundell, Jbarl of) — 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the be.st English Hymn Writers. 
Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A PIYMNAL. Chiefly from The Book of Praise, In variouT ^es. 
B. Pott Svo, larger type. is. — C. Same Edition, fine paper, is. 6d. — 
An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by 
JCJWN Hullah. Pott Svo. 3s. 6d. ^ 

(Horaoe).— HA vINS AND PSALm's. Ex. CrowtuSvo. 

• 2s. 6d. I, 

Woo*^ (JM. A.) — H,YMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
CompiTed by M, A. Woods. Pott#8vo. is.^6d. 
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IReUaiou# tTeacbing 

•BeU (Rev. C. C.)— RELIGIOUS TEACHING ,.I^i SECO.NO;- 
^RY SCHOOLS. For Teachers and parents. Suggestioits*^ 
to Lessons on the Bjble, Early Church History, Chrjstian Evid«^ces, ; 
' etc. By the ,Rev. G. C. Bkll, M.A., Master d(, Marlte 
•College. 2nd Edition. With nev^ chapter on Cliristiah Ethic,, 
Crowi-i 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 

C UARDIAN . — “ The hir.r-; nn-t "iven nre arimira,hle, far as Rihle 

teachin|( or instruction in ‘ '.i.i!. . ■■■> > » oiK.eirierl, icavc iioiiiiiiL: tc- lx: cicMrcci. 

■ Muph time ^nd thought ha^ (;\i- t u'.'.y .;f\ 'V. u\ tiic Ariier l‘(> the (li'.licu'.?!Kj»’*tMeh 

confront the teacher of the < )’ ' I : .1 jLir'.i.ui uf she voliiiuc is Uik^ti'up 

■witfe the consideration of this branch of his subject.’’ ii. , 

MDUC'ATIONAL REVIEW. — “For those teacbens who are diss^visf.e(i with the 
exiiiting state of things, and who are sii'ving after .something better, this little handbook 
, is ijjivaluable. Its aitrt is ‘to map out a course of instruction on practical lines, and tp' 
suj^egt methods and b^oks which may point the way to a higher standpoint and a wider 
hor&om’ For the carrying out of this, atid also for his criticism of prevailing method^ 
all yeachers owe Mr. Hell a debt of gratitude ; and 'if any^pre rousei^ to a due sen.s^f 
their responsibility in fhis matter, he will feel that his book has not been written irS v.aih.'* 

Gilbert (Dr. G. H.)— A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
: f RELIGION. Based on the Teaching of Jesus, its Founder an 4 
Living' Lord. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Joseph (N. S.)— RB:LrGION, NATURA!!. AND REVEALED. 

' A Serie.s ol Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. Revised, 

Edition. Ci;own 8vo. is. net. Leather, gilt edges, 3 ^- 6d. ne^; 
Knox (E. M.)--^li^HLE LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Globe 8vo. GENESIS, is. 6d. EXODUS, is. 6d. . 

Lawson (H. N.) — THE BIBLE STORY. ChM'?.n of 

all Ages. Revised by Frederick P. Lawson, M.A., 'Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough. The Beginnings of the Jewisli Church. 
Illustrated. P^xtra Crown 8vo. 3.S. 6d. ^ 


Sermonsi Xecturcs, abbresses, .anb 
^IbeoloGical lEseaps 

{See a /so ^ Bible^ ^ Church of England^ ^ Fathers^) 

Abjratefns (Israel).-— FESTIVAL STUDIES. Being Thoughts; 

on the Jewish Year. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6d. ’ . 

Abrahams (I.)— Montefiore (C. G.)— ASPECTS OF JUDAlS^A:. 

Being Eighteen tSermons. 2nd Edition! Fcap. 8vo, 3s16d.net, 

' , \ There if. a <jrea(edeal in them that does pot appeal to Jews alone,' for, 

especially in Mr. Moritefiore’s addres.ses, the doctrines advocated, With much charm of 
; ' style, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shar^ and; 

honoured by all who ture for religion and morality as those; terms are commonly utjdpr* 
V;i.$tood iti the western world." - ,#* 81 ' ' , 

' : ^.GLASGOW HERALD.—^' '^0^ frotn the homiletfe and what mav I 5 te 
' 'i;blg*World point of view, this little volu« e is one of considerable interest.^, 
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Aii«w'(Rev. Alfred).— THE GOSPEL AN0 HUMAN LIFE. 

Edked, with Preface, by Canon Beechinc. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

. DAILY JVE^YS . — “We thirjk we can safely say' that no oae commencing to read this 
volume yyll leave single sermon nnreaJ. Canon Afhger was a careful and conscien- 
l{^s writer, and composed his sermons w*h a fidelity to literary*form and exactness of 
expr^sion that will please the most imperious critic. If we were to single oAt any ope 
quality of these discourses, it would he Flie close, searching analysis of humar^n^ture. 
,|je WhS a close obserVjBr of human* life in all its strange inconsistencies and varying, 
n sljrcwd judg# of motive ahd disposition.” « 

mep (Mk G,)— FR 1 i:ED(!«V 1 IN THE CHURCH^ OR THE 
: DCWITRINE OF CHRIST AS THE LORI) HATH COM- 
MANDEl/, AND AS THIS CHURCH HATH RECEIVED 
* *"^HE SAME ACCORDIN(J 'I'O THE COMMANf)MENJS> 

■ ^ Of" CjOD. Crown 8vo. 6 ^. 6d. net. 

'Askwitk VE. H.)— THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
. HOLINESS. Crown Svo. 6s* ^ 

THE spectator . — “.A wcU-reasoned and leally noble v^dw of the essential pur- 
(1^086 of the Christian revelation. . . . We hope tha*t Mr. Askwiih’s work will bta widely 

^ n • 

&tkir&S (Archdeacon).— ON SOME MlNISTKlilAL DUTIES, , 
CATECHISING, AeACHINC, etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. ^ 

BfeiifSpn (Archbishop)— 

ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. •A record of his Irish 
Sermons and Addresses. Edited by J. II. Bernard. Crown 
^ Svo. 3s. 6d. • • 

Itenson' (Margaret). — THE VKNTUi^E OF RATIONAL 
FAITH. Crown Svo. 

;Bemai’i( Canon Ed. Russcll).--GREAT MORAL TEACHERS. 

• Phght Lectures on Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, and Epictetus 

• delivered in Salislmiy Cathedral. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

' Ben&rd (Canon T.D^— THE SONGS OFTHE HOLY NATIV- 
ITY CONSIDERED (I) AS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE, 
(2); AS IM USE IN THE CHURCH. Crown Svo. 5s. 
Braatow (Prof. L. O.) — KEPRESENTA*ITVE MODERN 
PREACHERS; Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. net. 

; THE modern PULPIT. A Study, of Hoiniiet^ .Source.* and 
“ Characteristics. Crown 8vo. 6.s. 6d. net. 

: BrtKike (Rev. Stopfofd A.)— SHORT SERMONS. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

. BldOks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts) — 

* ’’THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and oilier Sermons. Cr.fl**«%6s. 

, ;SERMpNS PREACHED IN ENtiLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

T: sermon*^. Crown Svo. 6s. <* 

LIGHT OF yiE WORLD. CuDWn^Svo. 3s. 6d. 
MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown Svo. 6s. 
jgSSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, UTERARV, AND 
'_^^''.‘ ^ ,jfcOCIAL. Edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. Crqwn 
' y^vo! • 8s. 6d. net. * 
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Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts) — continued. 

NEW STARTS IN LIFE, i AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
. 8vo. 6s. « f 

THE M 0 RE;ABUNDANT l&FE. Lenten Readings. Rojjfil 
i6mo. 5s. c 

TllE LAW OF QROWTH, and oth«r Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

3k<l “ All instinct wUK the piety, br)*adth of mind, and eloq^ucnce which 

have given PhiU'pH Brooks’ pulpit prolocutions tiu'r rar6 distinction anion(, productions 
of this kind, that of Ucing really and truly suitable for more Sunday.s than^^ne," 

QLOBE . — “ So manly in outlook and so fresh and suggestive in treatment.” 

SEEKING LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8\s«j. .6s. 

t HR IS h AN 'WORLIL-^^ It will, we tlunk, be generally agreed that the Iwe^ley- 
one sermons in this concluding volume are worthy to rank with the other volumes 6f a 
notable seAes, 'I'here is the wonted felicity in the cleiice of subjects, iMd^ll'e wonted 
coiabinaiion of spiritual insight and pra(<vical force <n their treatment.” 

>*THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. The Bohlen Lectures, i'879. 
f Crown 8vo. 6s. “ 

LECTURES QN PREACHING DEl'lVPXED AT YALE/^OL- 
LEGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. i. “ 

THE PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR BOOK. Selections from the 
* 1 Writings of Bishop Phillips Brooks. By II. L. S. and L. H. S. 
Globe 8 VO. 3s. 6d. not. 

CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT. Lenten Readings selected 
from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Phillifs Brooks, D.D. 
By W. M. Lt' Jay. Crown 8vo. 6s.a ^ 

Campbell (Dr. John MiLeod) — 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 5s. 
RESPONSIBILPrV FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1825^-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. i < 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon) — 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8 vo. 

4s. 6d. ^ > , • 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION^; Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TWILlGlir DREAMS. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. Crown 8' o. 3s. 6d. net. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
(^(jarge to the Clergy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

"^^MES. — “ Dr. Boyd Carpenter treats this very difiicult subject with moderation, 
and good sense, and with a clear-headed perception of the limits which inexorably' cir^' 
Cumscribe the natural aspirations of Christians of different churches and nationalities ftyr’ 
a more intimate communion^nd fellowship.” , 

LEEDS MERCURY. discusses with characteristic vigour and llflicity the 
claims* Which hinder reunion^ and*the true idea and scope pf catholicity.” / a , 

Chafteris (Prof. A. H.)— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, ITS; 
LIFE AND WORK. An Attempt to trace the "work df /the' 
Church in some of its Departments froni the Earliest TimtflwhA the 
Present Day. Crown 8v@. 6s. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES. Edited by 
George Haw. Crown 8 vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Oliurch (Dean)^-— 

, HUMAN LIFE . AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

THE GJFTS pF CIVILISATION, and c^her Sermons and Lectures. 

2nd Edition* Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. • 

DISCIPLINE OF THE:JHRISTIAN CHARACTJb/c and othei 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVEiTt sermons. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VJlfLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILEAGf SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s^ 
VnirA(y5 sermons^. Third Series. Crown 8vo. 6s.’ 

In the.se sermons we see how a sin^ulaily gifted and cuUiwTted mind%’as 
ahk to communicate its thoughts 0*1 the highest sybjects to th*se with whom iWnight 
*he supposed to have little in commoy. . . . His village sermons arc not the by-#ork of 
ohii| wj^se interest^ were elsewhere in higher matters, 'fhey a^e the outcome of his 
tli*«j)<?!?*lnterf--tN .i!ul of the Ine of his choice. . . . Tliese sermons are worth perusal if 
only to slfow w hat preaching, evcA to the humble and unlearned hearers, may be made 
in really compeieni hands.” 

CATFIEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. fis. 
^PASCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. Crowji 8vo. 6s. 
CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCER.NING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra Fenp. 8vo. is. 6(1. 

(Jbngreve (Rev. John).~HIGH HOPE^ AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONAPLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 5s. ■ 

DaviSson (Archbishop) — 

CHARGE DIXIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
•DIOCESE 01^ ROCHESTER, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. 
8vo. Sewed. 2.S. net. 

A CHARGE* DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER, Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 
and jf, 1899. 8yo. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. ^ 

THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER I^AKRIAGFt ACT, 1907. 
A Letter to the Dioce.se of Canterbury, October 1907. 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d. netf 

THE CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY. Being , Sermons and 
Speeches delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. nel®®*" 

ibavies (Rev. J. Llewelyn) — 

the GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nri Edition, to which is 
adaed Morality according to the Sacrament yaf the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Ss. • 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT ,0? VIE:W OF 

|nd Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Extra Fcap. 870. 2s.6d. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn) — continued. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLINa Extra Fcap. 8vo. 6si> 

BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION^ AND THE LORD’S SUPtER, 
>is mterpiefcd by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses, ^Now 
^ Edition. Pott Svo is. C ' 

«„ ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL ' 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN^SOCIETY. Crown f\Q. 3s. 6d. 
SPIRITUAL APPREHENSION. Sermons and PaRsrs. Crown 
8vo. 6s. • 

D^y (Pi E.) — SEEKING THE KINGDOM. A ’“Study,' 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. « o 

THE DIARY OK A CIIURCy-GORl^. ‘Second Impies^foiT. Crown 
^ 8vo (Kit top. 3s 6d net. '' 

CatYn Upeching in A Liter to tliL P ditor of the S/’/'t J A FOR —“I should Hite to 
draw the attention )f your ic-vh is t 1 1 hxik rtcenth jnibhshed, The Diary a/ a, 

Gogf Wlut inr ij-v jn(l.,mcnt, ldc the hoik its iSdue, and 1 nakes it ^he 

attention of thoue;hiful people, is tin Lhmpse 11 affonls of a cultivated mind wrrshipping 
and refleclinjT upon its rehL,ious t \pcritnrr s Jt is this positive suit of th® book with 

whk h I feel myself most in s>mp it}i> hut its critii al side also is worth ‘trious» attention, 
esj 5 fe*< nlly from the elerg}, because it will show them where at least one thoughtful flian 
finds difhcultics 4f 

Donehoo (J de Qumrey) —THE APOCRYPHAL AND LE- 
GENDARY LIFE OF CHRIST. Berner the Whole Body of 
the Apor'ryphal Gospels and other < Extra Canonical Literatu^i^ 
which pretends todell of the Life and Words of Jesus Christ, in- 
cluding much Matter which has not hefoie appeared in English. 
In continuous Narrative Forni, with Notes, Scriptural Ref<^rences, 
Piolegomena, and Indices. 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

Edghill (Rev. E. A )— AN ENOUIRY INTO THE iilVI. 
DENTIAL VALUE OF PR( 5 p 1 IICV. Being the Illilseati 
Prize E)ssay for 1904 Crown Svo ys 6d. 

Edwards (Jon.ithvn), SELECIED SERMONS OF. Editetd 
by Prof. 11 . N (iArdinek. i6mo. is. net. 

EUt^rton (Rev. John). — THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 

ITS ifesSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown Svo. 6s, * 

English Theological Library. Edited '‘by Rev. Fjieperic 
Relton. With General Introduction by the late Bishop 
^;«« t^K<.KiGinoN. A Senes of Texts Annotated for the X)se of 
Students, Candidates for Ordmition, etc, Svo. 

AV isstte af Rid? 4 ced Pntcs, 

I . HOOKER’S ECCJ.KSIASTICAL POLITY, Book Vj, 

\ by Rev. Ronald E. Bayne. los 6d. neft. ^ 

II. LAW’S §ERIOUS CALL, Edited by Rev. Canon J. H. 

4s. 6d. net. j 

DAILY NEWS R welbexecutcd reprint . . V Canon 
numerous, rfnd are as a rij'e very intcAiesting and useful " n *' I 
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,^Bng‘U8]x Theidbgkal Liteary — continued. 

Ili \v;LSON'S maxims, Edited by Rev. F. Rclton. 3s, 6d. net. 

r^^adcTs wll] 'feel grateful to-Mr. Relton for this edition of 
Bishop Wilson’s , . . Jiln Rdti^’s edition will be found well worth possess- 

ing* is pleasant to the fye, and bears M^ble marks of industiy And study.” \ 

IV. THf WORKS OF BISMOP .BUTVER. Vol. I. Serj^ons, 
.Charges, Fragments, an4 Coyespondence. iVoL TI. The Ana|^y 

, 6f Religion, and twO brjef dissertations : I. Of X’erfonal Identity. 
II. the Kature of Vfrtue. , Edited by the Very* Rev. J. 11, 

; BeRi^rd, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 4s. 6d, net each. 
THR iULOT . — “ One could hardly desire a better working edition than this which 
.Dr-^ReigiAra has given*UK. . . . Sure to become the standard edition for students.” 
SPECT A7'OR . — “ An excellent ^liece of work.” 

V. Ti/lE-CoNFERKNdE BETWEEN WILLIAM LAUD AND 

MR. f ISHER, THE JESUIT. •Edited by Rev. C. 11. Simpkw- 
SON, M.A. Author of w'y/t; />^/<^ 4s. bd.^net. 

.ASSAYS ON SOME THBOLOOICAL (^UESTmNS O^ THE 

• •'•DAY. ^y Memtfers of the University of Cambridge. Edited by 

if. R. SWETE, D.D. • 8vo. I2S. net, 

- Everett' (Dr. C. C,)— THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMEN'ftS 

* OF REIJCIOUS FAITH. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

EVIL \nD EV0LUTI0*N. An attemi>t to turn iV Light of Modern 
Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of 
Th<^ Social Horizon. *Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, nel 
fXiTH and CONDUCT : An Essay on Veitfiable Religion. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Parra4^^5^r>’ Rev. F. W., laic Dean of Canterbury) — 

Odllected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Cr. 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. each. 
SPffKERS AFTERI GOD. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. Also 
8vo. Sewed. 6d. 

» THE FALL cft' MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WIJ'NESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 
THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE dAyS of thy YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY WORKHiS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. 

' MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few words on Christian EschlTdfil^. 
sermons AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 

PiBko (Jbhn).— MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
•'j , OF*HIS ORIGIN. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. * 

:J;' .tim; EVERJ^ASTINil. Globe Svo. 3s.' 6d.* 

■PdX^jtt,(W. J.).--GOD’S GARDEN: Sunday Talks with Boys. 

‘ Introduction by Dean F^uirar. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 

, 4- FRAIN path. * Addresses toJBoys. Globe Svo. 3 s. 6 d. 
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Fraser (Bishop). -^UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Edited by 
Rev. John W. Diggle. , Crown 8vo. 6s. " 

Grane (W. L.)^TH^ WORD AND THE W^Y : or/ The 
Light of thie Ages on the PatlJ'i 6f To-Day. Cro'Wn 8vo. 6s. 

HA'rD sayings of JESUS j:HRIST. a study jn the M?nd 
' and Method of the Master. Second Edition. CroWh 8vo. 5s. 
OREATHEART. Some Talks with Kim. By a Pilgrim. Crown 
8vo. ' '3s. net. - 

Ghreen (S. G.)— THE CHRISTIAN CREED AND THE 
CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Seven .Lectures delivered 
ill 1898 at Regent’s Park College. Crown 8vo. 6s. «• 

Griffis t(W. E.)— -DUX CHRISTUS: An Outline Study *^of 
Japan. Globe 8vo. 2‘r net. Sewed, is. 3d. net. ^ 

Bjajccourt (Sir w. V.)— LAWLESSNESS in the NATIONAL 
CliURCH. 8vo. Sewed, is. net. 

^rdwick (Archdeacon). —• CHRIST AND OTHER ^MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown Svc.** los. 6d. ^ 

I^re (Julius Charles).— THE MISSION OF THE COM- 
FORTER. New Edition. Edited by Dean Plumptre. Crpwn 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ■ ^ 

Harrison (F.)— THE CREED OF A LAYMAN ; APOLOGIA 
PRO FIDE MEA. Extra Crown ^vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES, — Mr. Harrison’p history of his o:»‘-’-)ns will he followed with 

.siKSlained intere.st by all unprejudiced students . ' p:..l -pi.!.;:! and religiou.s thought." 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d net. ' 

WKS'CMINSTER GAZE'rTE.~^‘Wc cannot imagine anyone reading Kfr. Har- 
ri.son’fi essays without feeling himself liracod and enliglitj even if their teuihing is 
not accepted as a full and suflit ient doctiine." I ' o 

Headlam (Rev. A. C.)— THE SOURCES AND AUTHORITY 
OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. Being ai^ Inaugural Lecture 
delivered by the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, D.D. 8vo. Sewed. 
IS. net. ‘ 

Guardi — “A learned and valuable vindication of the, place of dogmatic 
theology by a scholar trained ili historical and critical methods." ^ 

Henson (Canon H. H.)-— SERMON ON TPIE DEATH OF 
THE QUEEN. 8vo. Sewed, is, net. 

«*i-» 7 CERITY AND SUBSCRIPTION. A Plea for Toleration it 
the Church of England. Globe 8vo. is. net. 

THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, AND OTHER SERMONS {1902- 
1904). With a letter to the Lord Bishop of London. Qy. 8vo# 6s. 

CHURCH of ENGLAND PULP/T.—^^We can recommend this work to oUf, 
reaSer.s with the conviction that if more preachers were as hroad-mutded and asouts^poken 
as the Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, there would be no lack of large cottgrega* 
tion.s in our Londort churches." ' , 

RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. ^Addres.ses on rW(%nentel 
Christianity.^^ Crown £vo. 2s. 6d. net. • ; * "‘i- 
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Hicks (^ev. Canon E. L.)— ADDRESSES ON THE TEMPTA- 

, TION OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Hillis (N. *00 — THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN' 
MODERN HFE. A Study of the New Problems of the Cliurch 
in American Society. Crow<h 8vo. 6s., _ 

. THE QUEST OF IIAPHTNE^S. A Study .f Victory over Ljfi? 

Troubles. Extra Crowji 8vo. 6s. net. , * 

HUty (Ca?l).— HAPPINESS : Essays on the Meaning of Life. 
Translated Ity Professor F. G. Peabody. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
jrHFVSTEPvS nK LIFE. Further Essays on Happiness^ Trans- 
► *lated by Melvin I^randon. With an Introduction by Profes.sor 
„ F. 'G.^ j*KABODV. Crown 8vo. 5.S. net. • 

Hodgkins (Louise M.) — VIA CHRIST I : An Introduction to 

Study of Mis.sions. Gi^)be 8vo. 2s. net. Sev^^ed. y^. 3d.^net. * 

Hdffding (Prof. Harald.) •- THE IH-IILOSOPHY OF *RE- 
• •%fGIONf 'PranMated by Miss P. E. Meyer.* 8vo. 12s. net. 

Horder (Rev. \V. (iarrett). THE OTHER -WORLD. A 

Volume of Sermons. Chown tSvo. 

H*t (rfJr. F. J. A.)— THE WAY, THE TRU.TH, THE LIFE. 

Hulsean Lectures, 1871. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
lUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS.* Crown 8vo. 6s. * 

Selected from the Sermons preached fiy I’rofes.sor HoRT to his 
village congregation at St. Ippolyt’s, and including a series of 
J je rmons dealing in a broad and suggestive way with the successive 
Tbooks of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation. 

Siy^MONS ON THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE (selected from 
•Village Sernton.^y Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SIH^MONS. Second Series. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SEitMONS IN OUTLINE. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Contents : I. The Prayer Book, 16 Senftons. II. Bajilism, 

5 Sermons. II 1. Mutual Subjection the Rule of Life (Eph. v. 21), 

6 Sermons. IV. The Sermon on the Mount (St. Mn^t. v. 1 ; ?ii. 
29), II Sermons. V. Advent, 4 Sermons. VI. The Armour of 
the Cross. VII. •The Resurrection, 7 Sermons. 

CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Hoyt (Dr. Arthur S.)-~-THE WORK OF PREACWjtW^g. 

A Book fo^;^ the Cla.ss-room and Study. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. net. 
Hughes (T.>~THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST 2nd Ed. 

' Fca]|. 8vo. 3s. 6(1. * Also Medium Svo, .SeVed, 6d. 

Hutton (R. H.)— 

ESSAYS ON* SOME OF dTlE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
CISH THOUGHl IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe 8 vo. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe ^o. 4s. iiet. 
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Hutton (R. H.) — continued, 

ASPECTS OF, RELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC TilOUGHT. 
Selected from the spectator ^ ajad edited by E. M.^ Rt)SCOE. Globe 
8vo. 4s. net. I * ' o 

Hyd^‘*(W. De W.)— QUTLINEG OF SOCIAL TFfEOLQGYi 
^ Crown 8vo. 6s. f 

I’KACfl CAL IDEALISM. Glob^Svo. 5s.net. ■ ■ 

niinjEWortii (Rev. J. R.)— SERMONS PREACUyfeD IN A 
COLLEGE CHA1*EL. Third Editioii. Crown 8vo. 5s. , ' 
UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. Crowrti«vo. ,55. 
PERSONALITY, HUMAN AND DIVINE. Bampton Lectui^ 
1S94. Crown Svo. 6s. Afso 8vo. .Sewed. 66'., 

TIMES . — “ Will take high rank an>ong the ra^e theological masterpfjces produced by 
celebrated foundation.” 

, EIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of 
Mailer. Cr. Svo. 6s. Also 8vo<; Sewed. 6d. 

CHURCH QUA^ITERLV REriE}r.—^‘ \ ver^''lyaluable ' 1x>ok. . .f %J>Mne 
Itmnanevte is likely to prove of great service to f'hristian truth. It txinljines, to- a 
retnarkablc extept, profound thought anil clear expression. It Is throughout written 
in an interesting style." 

" REASON AND REVELATION. An Essay in Christian Apol<;;gy. 

^ Third Editiop. Crown Svo. 6s. ‘ ' 

CHRISI'IAN CHARACI'ER. Being Some Lectures on the Elements 
of Christian fvlhic.s. New and Clicajier Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 
Also Svo, .sewetl, 6d. ' 

TIMES . — “We should llktf’to follow^ Dr. Illingworth further, but we have said enough 
to show that these studies are rooted in deep reading of things and men, and the best 
thoughts of men, and the fruit .should be phvitiful in projKrrtioii.” 

THE DOCTRINE OV THE TRINITY APOLOGIWCALLY 
CONSIDERED.. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A.— “Devoutness, conviclion, earnest faith, iiriellectual force and Istenness, 
deep siiiii'u.il 1;. d . «: ’ ties must always give \alueCind altractiveness to a theo- 
logian ' V. .u 'l. ; ■ ) be found in this volume, .ns in those which have previously 

come from the author’s pen.” 

Inge (Rev. Dr.)^ALL' SAINTS’ SEKMawS, 1905-1907. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

SATURDAY REUJ EAl ". — “Those who heard any of these sermons will need no 
prepare from u.s to gel the volume ; those wlio did not heat them are very earne.stly re- 
comnmnded to buy it." «■ ‘ 

Inskip (Rev. J. T.) — THE PASTORAL, IDEA. Lectures in 
Pastoral Theology delivered at the King’s College, London, during 
^tlie Lent term, 1905. Crown Svo. 6s. 

JS!co& (Rev. J. A.) — BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra lYap. Svo. 6s. 

Jacob (Rev. ]. T.)^-CHRIST THE INDWELLER. Cj. Svo, 55. 
Jftllett (Rev. Dr.)— THE ELDER SQN, and other Sermons. 

Crown Svo. 6s. ' “ 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by L Abrahams and; 
C. G. Montefiore. Demy Svo. 3s. 6d. Vols. lUS. 6d* 
each. Vol 8 onward^> 15s. each. (Annual Subil’criptioii, IIS.) 
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Jocelino.(E.)^*rHE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UN- 

.'BDRiJ CHILD. Cr. i6mo. 4s. 6d. 

Jones (Jenkiif Lloyd),— JESS : ^^ITS OF U'AYSIUE GOSPEL. ‘ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JosepE (Re^. Morris).— AS CRi^ED AND LfFE^ 

, Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

KeUogg (I?fev. S. H.)—TH^ GENESIS AND GROWTH OF 
RELlfUON. Crdwii 8 VO. 6s. 

r.^J|gsle/ (Chariels)— 

‘***^VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
•3^^- 6d. , • 

THE \VATER OF LIFE, and other Scrmon.s. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

.SERMONS ON NATIONAT. SUBJECTS, AND THE * 

THE EARd II. ' Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. * ^ 

SERMONS FOR TlUs Tl\lES. Crown Svo. • 3s.. 6d. 

bfTCJy NEY^ OF 00 1) Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THITPENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WE«TMINSTER SIH^ONS. Crown Svo. 3,^ 6d. 

ALL SAINTS' IlAY, and other .Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Kirkpatrick (Dean).— THE DIVINE LILR^lRY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Presi^valion, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
#iifvjl«890. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Knight (W. A.)— ASI’ECTS OF THEISM. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

LETTHRS FROM 1 Ie 1.L. Newly transi.rted from the Danish, With 
an Introduction by Dr. (Seorck Macdonald, Twenty-eighth 
Thousand, j^rown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Leighton (Prof. J. A.) -JESUS CHRIST AN*H THF'. CIVIL- 
ISATKIN OF TO-DA^^ The Elliical Teaching of Jesus c^- 
sidered in,its Hearings on the Moral Foundations of Morjern C ullurA 
Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Lii^htfoot (Bishop) — * 

' THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Reprinteil from Dissertaiiom on 
the Apostoiic A i;e. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

' LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH : Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ORDIISj^TION ADDRB6SES AND COUNSlil.S TO CLERGY. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE; SERMtWS Crown Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
8vo. 6s. * 

; PREACHEp ON SPF£:iAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s? 
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/ Lightfoot (Bishop) — continued. ' ^ , 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY* OF .THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, ^5th Nov. 1886. Detoy 8vo., 2S. • 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK t ENTITLED “ Supernatural , I|,Ni- 
’ gion.” 8vo. Re-issue at 6s<net, ,1 ■ 

Dissertations on the ap'cstoi,ic age. Vo. 14s. , 

*•’ BIBLICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. f2s. . 

LiUingstoii' (Frank, M.A.)— THk; BRAMO .SAWAJ AND 
ARYA SAMAJ IN THEIR BEARING UPON CHRIS- 
TIANITY. A Study in Indian Theism. Cr. 8vo. 6d. net 

I^ndsaj; (A. R. B.)--GLORIA CHRISTI. An Outline S 

Q)!' Mi.ssions and Sexual Pro^fc.s.s. Globe 8vo. 2 l. net. Sewed. 
I.S. 3d. net. y. A/ '■ 

‘Eloyd (^cv. y^.)— THE Vi^HEAT,, AMONG THE TARES. 

' Studies of Buddhism in Japan. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. o 
IiUcas (Bernard) — «■ ■ 

THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST. BeiiVg a Study of the Missionary 
Enterprise in the Lij^ht of Modern Religious Thought. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. ^ 

TIMES.— It is ht^Tiusc vve want hi.s ideas to hc-^airly considered, not I |rause vve 
.subscribe to them all, tii.at we desire for the book the widest possible circulation in the 
right hands,” 

THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 

GUARDIAN . — “The general impression left upon our mind by this book fa so 
good that we wi.sh to recoinifiend it to our readers’ attention, for we believe that any 
one who reads it through will lay it down with a feeling of gratitude to its author.” 

THE FIFTH GOSPEL. Bcnig the Pauline Interpre^gjion of the 
Christ. Crown 8vo. 3.S. 6d. net, 

PAT/IiV. Its charaCteri.stics are scholarliness in tone, care anil lucidity in 
exposition, a vigorous literary style, earnest faith. . . ..<^lTnquestionably a noteworthy 
volume.” ^ 

CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST. A Biographical Study. 
Crown 8 VO. 3s. 6d. net. 

TIMES. — “Of the* author’s first venture we were able to speak highly, and* hi.s 
second does nothing to tarnish his reputation. Indeed in some ways the subject that he 
li^s now chosen is obviously more suited to his genius and his capacitie.s than the 
constructive p^iilosoidiy of the former hook.” ’ ■ 

Luther. -THE LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER. Selected 
and translated by Margaret A. Currie. 8vo. I2.s. net. 

Outkwk . — “ In these five hundred letters, covering tlie whole period from Luther’s 
•' death thirty-nine years later, wc have a study of his hopes, fears, 

aneetjops, coinage, humours, and faults whicli is of great human interest, and enables 
theiEngli.sh reader to form at first hand a distinctly difTerent estimate of, Martin Luther 
from that which is often offered in theological controversy. . , . Pre.sent a remarkable 
study of the mind which by native sincerity and liartjihood did so much to revolutionise 
Europe.” U 

m'Ooniiell (Dr. S'. D.)— CHRIST. Oown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Macmillan (Rev. Hugh) — 

THE IsC'Es AND THE GOSPEL, AND OTHER BIBLE 
STUDIES. With Poilrait and Prefatory Memoir.. *Cr»fn Sycy. 

4s. 6d. r ' 
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lAaci^laii (Rev. Hugli) — continued. 

■ BIBL'E TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Qobe 8vo. 6s. 
THE TftUE VINE ; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S. 

ALLEGORY. 5th EditionJ Globe 8^0. 6s. ■ 

•THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. * Globe 8rt). 6s. 
THE SA| 3 BATH of THE FlfeLDS. 6th.EdiLion. Globe Svj. 6s. 
GLEANINGS IN HOLYf FIIlUS. Crown»8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE C^RN OF HEAVj^. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mahaftr (R#V. Prof.)— THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING : AN Essay. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

"’MirsaaU (H. Rutgers)— INSTINCT AND REASCJN ; An 

Eb'feay with s^irne Special Study of the Nature of Rcligioji. 8vo. 
lls! ^(i net. • . ^ ' 

M%SOn (Caroline A.) — LUX CHRISTI ; An Outline StudyM* 
^ India — A Twilight Lancl. Cr. 8vo. •2s.net. Shewed. 3cf net. 

Malles (S.>— THlf SOCIAL TEACHING* OF JESUS: 

. AlSf ESSAY IN Ctirns riAN SOCIOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHURCH AND THE CHANGING ORDER. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

•tIW'I GOSPEL ANI).TI 1 E MODERN MAl^ Crown Svo. 
Maurice. (Frederick Denison) — 

THE KINGDOM OF CJIRIST. 3rcl Ed. 2 V^L. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

' THE CONSCIENCE. Lectin es on Casuistrj^ 3rd Ed. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACR.WICE DEDUChiD FROM THE 
•SCi^IPTUKES. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th PMition. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
ON THE SAPBAf^Il DAY; THE CHARACd'ER OF THE 
\VARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING ilND WORKING. Crown Svo. 4s. 6 d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MAN 13 MENTS. Pott Svo. is. 

Cbllected* Works. Crown Svo. 3s. ^6d. each. 1 
SERMONS PRPIACIIKI) IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In Six 
Volumes. 3s. 6{f. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES., 
CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. (Also Svo. .Sewed. 6d.) 
PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND ^LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF gEAVEN.* 

GOSPEL OF ST. TOHN. 

EPkSTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

OF BOOKS. 

PRAYEll.BOOK ANH LORD’S PJtAYER. 
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Maurice (Frederick Denison) — Collected Works — continued^ 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. ' 

Medley (Rev._ W.) — CHRIS'^ THE TRUTH? Being the 

^ Angus Lectures for the year IQOO. Crown'Svo. 6p. *' 

MUiigan (Rev. Prof. W.)— TH| RksURRECTIOW OF OUR. 

LO^t-D. P'ourth Edition, trowel 8vo. 5s. 

THE ASCENSION AND IIEA''/ENLY I'RlES'rtlOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Baird Ledu 7 ‘cs^ 1891. Crown Svd) 7s. 6d. 

' MISSIONS— UNITED STUDY OF. tinder Grii-'FIS, IJodgkins, 
Mason, Montgomery, Parsons, Smith, Lindsay, 

ZWKMER. < 

Monte“flore (Claude G.)— I.IBERAL' JUDAISM., Ar, Essay. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

TRl/^:]! IN«- RELKUON, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
* 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. <■ 

Montgomery (^lelen Barrett). — CH(iU^rUS ]<EDE1I)rPi'6R. 
An Outline Study of tlic Island World of the Pacific. Globe 8vo. 
2S. net. Paper, is. 3d. net. 

rfoorhouse (Bishop) — ^ ’ 

JACOB ; Three* Sermons. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results, Crown 8vo. 3s. net. - 
DANGERS OF TI(^K APOSTOLIC AGE. Crown 8 vo. 3s.net. 
CHURCH WORK: ITS MEANS AND METHODS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. • 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.) — NEW IDEIAS IN INDIA iTu.RING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Study of Social, J’ylitical, 
and Religious Developments. 8vo. ys.^dd. net. 

Myers (F. W. H.)- SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 

Gl. 8vo. 4s. net. 4‘ 

Nash (H. S.)— GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 

' THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FIIRISTIA^^FFY IN EUROPE AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

THE ATONING LIFE. Crown 8vo.' 5s. net. 

Nolloth (Rev. C. F.)— THE PERSON OF OUR LORD AND 
<»^“RECENT THOUGHT. Crown 8vo. 

Parsons (E. C.)— CFIRISTUS LHIERATOR : An Outline Study 
of Africa. With an Introduction by^ Sir Harry H- Johnston, 
K.C.B. With Coloured Map. Globe 8vo. 2s. neV. Sewed.' 
IS. 3d. net. *' i' . , . ■ ' 

Pattison (Mark). — SERMONS. Crown 8 vo. 6s.‘ e , 
Peabody (Prof F. G.)— JESUS CHRIST AND THE«SQCIAL' ■ 
■ QUESTION. Crown ,Svo. 6s. Al^o 8vo. Sewed! 6d. 
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Peabody (Prof, F. Q.'y—continued, 

JESUS CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

• An Examination of the Teaching of Jesus in its relation to some 
of the llloi^l Problems of Pe^onal Life.* Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. liet. 
^THE RELIGION QF AN tuUCATED MAN. Cro\^ 8vo. 
Gilt |op. 4s. 6d. net. I * % • ^ 

» This little volume, by the Ivellicnown Harvard Professor, treats^li>e 
subject under the following nliin heads: — Religion as Eckltalion ;^he 
Message of^hrist to the Scholl ; and Knowledge and Servihe. 
PEPLOGRAPHIA DVBLINENSIS. Memorial Discourses Preached 
ii]^ the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1895-1902. With 
*• •Preface by the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., D^an of St. 
Patricli’s. Cirown 8vo. 3^. 6d. net. , 

Philipdbil (d.)— the reform MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM., 

Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. ^ 

pHiLOCHRISTUS. Memoifs of a Disciple* of the Lord. 3rdEd. 8v«. 12s. 
KcteH (J- ADanson),— tViE RELIGION OJ-' THE UNI- 
'• MERSE. Svo. losjinct. 

Pigou (Prof. A. C.)— THE PROBLEM OF THEISM AND 
OTHF.R ESSA^ S. Crown Svo. 3s. net. / 

Pike R.)— THE DIVINE DRAMA TH^ DIVINE MANI- 

FESTATION OF GOD IN THE UNIVERSE. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Plumptfe (Dean). — MOVEMENTS IN, RELIGIOUS 
<• THOUGH'r, Fcap! Svo. 3s. 6d. 

PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. Third fbpression. Crown Svo. 
Gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. ^ 

— “It is not only its anonymity M^hich suggests comparison with £cce 
Homo. The subject is the same in both books — the method and aim of Jesus^though 
treated from quite difl'crent points of view ; and the level of thought is much the same ; 
the easp originality that cut'^^a new section through the life of Christ and shows us strata 
before u*ithoLigbt of; lb- '''a’ir' c^wr^ri'-v of tbf* «tv!e, the penetrating knowledge of human 
nature, the catholicity 1 .i': ht.i;:',. •.••• Professor Seeley’s captivating work.” 

CIIRISTUS FUTURUS. By the Author of “Pro Christo cL p:cclesia.” 
• Crown Svo? 5s. net. • 

77MF.S . — “As well worth the attention of the seeker after truth a-, Pro Chrisio 
et Ecclesia.” 9 • 

Porter (Prof, F. C.)— THE SPIRIT OF GOD ^ND ftfE 
. ^ WORD OF GOD IN MODERN TIIEOI.OGV. Crown Svo. 

PurShas (Rev. H. T.)— JOHANNINE PROBLEMS AND 
; MODERN NEEDS. Crown Svo. 3s. net. • 

Rauschenbusch (W.)— CHRISTIANITY AND THE S'ScfAL 
CRISIS. Extra Crown Svo. 6.s. 6d. net. 

RELIGIOUS DOUBTS OF DEMOCRACY. ^ Papers by Various 
’ Authors. Edited by George II AW. Svo." Sewed. ^6d. 

’ Readall (Rev..F.)— TME THEOLOGY THE HEBRlfw 
= ^CHRISTIANS. Crown Svo. 5s. 

JRiddiijg (George, Bishop of Southwell). — THE ^lEVEL AND 
TBb pATTLE. Crown Svo. ^ 6s. 
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Eobinson (Prebendary H. G.)— MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

.Eobinson (Dean J. A.)— UNITY IN CHRIST Aj^l!) OTHER 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. jfis. “ 

Entberford (Rev. Dr. W. G.)— THE. KEY OF KNOWLEDdfe. 
Sermons preached lo Westminj tei^ ^oys in the Abbey. "Cr. 8vo 6s.,. 

^yle (Rt.''Rev. H. E., Bishop of VVinchester). — ON HOLY 

■ SCRiPTURE AND CRITICIsSl. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo.< 6s. 

Sclimid^ (Prof. N.)— THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH.^ 
8vo. los. 6d. net. , 

Sdiulti^ (Dr. H.)— OUTLINES OF C,HRISTIAN‘ ARQLOGE- 

^ ^ . TICS FOR USE IN LECTURES. Ex. Cr. 8 v( 5 . 7s. 6d. net. 

Seeley R.) — ECCE HOMO:* A Survey of the Life and 

Work of Jesus Christ. Globe 8vo. ' 4s. net. Globe 8vo. is. net.*^ 

8 VO. Sew^d. 6dj 

NATURAL RELIGION. Globe 8vo*' 4s. net. 

S^botne (Roundell, Earl of). — THE CATHOLIC AND 
^ , APOSTOLIC CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. , - 

Service (Rev. John). — SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Shepard (Rev. J.^, W.)~LIGHT AND LIFE. Sermons. With 
a Prefatory Memoir liy the Ven. Henry E. J. Bevan, M.A., 
Archdeacon of MMdlesex. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Slicer (T. R.)— THE WAY TO HAPPINESS. Globe 8vo. 
5.S. net. mx , 

Smith (A. H.)— REX CHRISTUS.- An Outline Study of thina. 
Globe 8 VO. 2 s. net. Sewed, is. 3d. /.et. , 

Stanley (Dean). — THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 
Sermoms preached in Westminster Abbey. 2nd IfH. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sterrett (Dr. J. Vl.)— THE FREEDOM OF AUTHORITY 

'■ Essays in Apologetics. Ex. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. nbt. 

Stewart (Pt'of. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G.)~-THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A* 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. CroVn 8vo. 6s. 

Sturge (Clement Y.)— POINTS OF CHURCH LAW AND 
Y)THER WRITINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LAW OF 
THE CHURCH. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Swete (Rev. Prof. H. B.)— THE APP^EARANCES OF OUR 
LQRD AFfER Till'; PASSION. A Study in Cite Earliest 
Christian Tradition. Crown 8vo. 2sft 6d net. ^ 

Talbot (Bishop).— A CHARGE DELIVERED TO , THE 
CLERGV of THE DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER October 
24, 25, and 26, 1899. bvo. . Sewed. 2s. net. ^ • 
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Talbot i^\sho^)-~^contif7tied. 

THE CyURCirS failures and the WORI^ OF CHRIST^ 

A Charge addressed to the Clergy of l^s Diocese at his Secotid . 
Visitation fn the Ninth Year|pf his Episcopate apd in the Year of 
Our Lord 1903. 8vo. Sewed, is. net. 

^ DAILY A little bool fhal will be rea^ with interest by all \\^o are 

concerned in the same problem here Ansiclfred— the relation Christianity as an ifljjjti’.Tr 
inspiration of common life to such n^ses of toiling populations as ara^epresented by 
the millions o^outh London." • *' 

THE ClfURCH’S STRESS. Primary Charge to the Clergy of 
the Dioce.se (E Southwark. 8vo, Sewed, is. net. 
:UHIVERSITY' sermons. Crown 8vo. 

Temple (Aroiibishop) — • ^ 

SERMOlS^i PREACHED. IN TJJE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. Extra Fcap. 8vo. * 4s. 

'SECOND SERIES. 3r(> Edition. 6^ 

THIRD SERIES. 4th E^lition. 6s. 

relations-^ BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

■ Bampton Lectures. 1S84. New Impression, 1903. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CHARGE D;.i:EIVF.REl) AT HIS FIRST VISITATION. ■ 8vo. 
^ Sewed, is. net. 

fl) The Doctrine of th?* Eiucharist ; (2) The Ibp/tice of Confession ; 
{3) Uniformity in Ceremonial ; (4) The Power of the Bi.sliop.s. 

Templeton (J. S.).— A LAYMAN’S MIND 0^ CREED AND 

• CHURCH. Crown tjvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

TO THOSE WHO SUFFER. A Heart of C®ompassion. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, is. net. * 

GAZETTE. -“\Vc have i-aicly met so slim a volume more full of 
suggestjji’e and helpful ilioughi.s. . . . A true, a hcautiful book ; and wc trust the mode.st 
way it i.s ushered into the world will not prevent it oblainipg the attention and recognition 
it deser#;.s." 

TrencR (Archbishop).-- HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Tymms (Rev, Dr. T. V.) — THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 

• atonement. Angus I>ecture.s. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Vaugban (Pean) — ' 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW, SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crov^n 
Svo. I os. 6d. 

HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd Edition. 

Extra Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. ' 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
COUN^SELS FOR YOIInG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2nd Ed. Fcap. Svo. 3s. «d. 
ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra Fcap. Sva 
?s. ^d. 

»iilfY15QN, GIVE ME, THINE HEART.” Extra Fcap. Svo. 5 s, 
TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown Svo. dios. 6d, , 
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Vaughan (Dean) — continued, 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED ? Sermons on some of tHe Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8 vo. 7s. 6d. ^ . 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AnD PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. , THE RI^fGN^ OF SIN. TI['E LORD’S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Ken tyLectures. Crown 8vo. los. ddc 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEWiAND OLD. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
NOTESCfOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION.^' Fcap. 8vo. 

IS. 6d. « 

DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and Godlmess, and 
A^^ords from the Gospels. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. , 

RESTFUL 'PHOUGHTS IN RESTT.ESS TIMES. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE GIIURCH. Glohe^vo. 5s. 

^SfVrUK DAY REVIEW,— discourses, in thought, in style, hav'e so much 
•'cfiSii IS pv,..,^!K*nt and fine about them that they will stand the ordeal of being read by 
any eved though he nevei heard Dr. Vtiughan speak.” 

UNIVERSip^ ANT) OTHER SERMOf^^S. Crown 8v6. 6s. 

TIMES . — “ As specimens of pure and rhythmical English prose; rising he^-^r'l there 
to nighUs of sober an4 chastened eloquence, yet witnal breathing throughout ah. earnest 
and devotional spirit, these sermons would he hard to mat :h.” 

EC&2\SI^IAN . — “All are marked hy the earnestness, .scholaithip, and strength of 
thtught which invariably characterised tlic pulpit utterances of the preacher.” ^ 

Vaughan (Rev. U J.)— THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. cs. 

QUESTIONS, OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. ^ 

NA7TONAL OBSER VSR.— ^' \n discussing Questions 0 / the Day Mr. D. J. 
Vaughan speaks with candour, ability, .and common sense.” 

SCOTSMAN . — “They form an altojf ether admirable collection or vigorous and 
thavc:btful pronouncements on a variety of social, national, and religious l^ics.l’ 

(il.AS'ii IIEiR A L D . — “ A volume such as this is the best reply to those friends 
of the people who are for ever complaining that the clergy waste their time preaching 
anticnotc'i do'/ma on.'! personal salvation, and neglect the L eightier matters of the law.” 

' '/'/ GUARDIAN . — “ He speaks boldly as well as thought'.ully, and 
what he has to say is always worthy of attention.” 

EXPOSITOR y TIMES.-*-*^ Most of them .are soci;al, and these are the most interest- 
ing. And one feature of peculiar interest is that in thtise serrna'ds which were preached 
twenty years ago Canon<Vatighan .s.aw the questions of to-day, and suggested the remedies 
we are beginning to ar)plv.” 

■"K'nghan (Canon E. T.)— SOME REASONS OF OliR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOITL Ir^ul.sean Lectures for 1875. CroWn 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Venn (Dr. John).— ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF" 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
W^iq;pn (Bishop). — THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTTIS II LEA DER . — “ In astnain of quiet, persuasive eloquence, Bishop Welldon 
treats impressively of various aspects of the higher life. His discourses cannot fail both 
to enrich the heart and s,*^imulate the mind of the earry'^st reader." 

GLASGOW HERALD. — “They are cultured, reverent, and thoughtfu^ijroductions. 

’ THF/rEVELATION OF THE HOLYuSPlRIT. Crown Svo. 6s. 
LIVE": BEING HINTS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8^^o., is. 6d. net. 

THE CONSECRATION OF THE STATE. An Epsify. cC-jown 
8vo. 2s. ne^. ’ ‘ 
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Westcott (Bishop) — 

ON yUE RELKilOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

, Sernfons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. * 

GIFTS FQfil MINISTRY. Add^sses to (^andidates for Ordination. . 

Crown- 8vo! is. 6d. ^ / 

•b'ROM |STRKNUTH TO STRENGTH. Thr*ee Sermons '(In 
Memtriam J. h. D.) CJtwl[ 8vo. 2s. • 

THE REVELATION OF|'rr|E RISEN LORI). Cr. 8vo. \ ^ 
THE I4ISTOKIC FAinl 3rd Edition. Crown *6s. ^Iso 
8v(). Sewed. 6d. ^ • 

THE GOSPEL .OF THE RESURRECTION. 6lh Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

. THE j^EVELATlON OF THE FATH VA<. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
•CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8 n|). 6s. 

SOME THOUGHTS FROM CHE ORDINAI.. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 
SOOIAL* ASPECTS OF^HRISTIANITY. Ciown 8vo. (Jfe. 
ESSAYS IN THE IHSTCTRY 0 F»RF 4 JGIOUS THOUGHT IN 4 
• THE WEST. Globe^vo. 4s. net. 

THE GOSPEL OF LlF^l. Crown 8to. 6s. AKo Sewed. 

CARNATION i^ND COMMON LIFE. Crown 8 ^«fe . 

TIMES. — “A collection o(^seimuns which possess, among otlmT* mejks, the one 
of actuality, as they frequently do, the bishop’s well-known and eageffnteie.st 

in social problems of the day,” # 

CHY<IS'ITAN ASPE(!tS OF LIFE. Crown ^vo. 7.S. 6d. 

CIIUKCJI Z'/A/AkV.— “ We heartily cotnmend this volume to the notice of our 
readers. •. . . The Church of England is not likely to lose touch with the people of this 
ctj#itry so long as she is guided fjjy bishops who show such •a truly large-hearted 
sympathy with everything human as is here manifested ^ the present occupier of the 
see of iJurhani.” ^ 

LlTEKATURli . — “A sermon of tlie national day of rest, and some attractive pei- 
sonal reminiscence.s of school days under Jamfts Piince J.oo. c.-e a*! -'u : clioicest part.s 

of the #.luine,Cf we are to single out any portions from .1 w digiiiin d and valuable 
utterance.” 

‘VFU’^S. — “ 'I'liiDUgh every page . . . runs the same enlightened sympathy 
«in': i;., iivi'ig w-n I.;. One fergetsthe Bishop in the Man, the Ecclesiastic in the Citizen, 
the Chuifthman in the Christian.” 

THE (,)BLIGAT 10 NS OF EMPIRE. Cr. 8vo. Sowed. 3d. net. 

. LESSONS Fl?OM WORK. Charges AND .i^DDRESSES. ScCOnd 
Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED TO MINERS, July 1901. Crown W 
Sewed. • 6d. 

WORDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. Cfown 8vo. 4s. 6<i. 
CHRISTIAN SOdlAL UNION ADDRESSES. C rowii 8vo', 
IS. net. 

COMMON PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. Crown 8v(i.«* 1 
PETERBOROUGH SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — “ They aie characteristic prolocutions of an eminent Anglican divine 
and will be iptad with interest botff within and without the Ciiufiilj of England.” 

VILLAGE SERMOI^J^. Crown Svo. 6s. ^ ^ ^ 

WMte (A. D.V-A HISTORY OF TFIE WARF'ARE ‘OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. In 
tVo *Vols. Svo. gis. net*. 
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White* (A. D.) — continued. ' \ 

TIMES, — “ Is certainly one of the most comprehensive, and, in our judgment, one of 
the most valuable bistoi4cal works that have appeared for many yearli. . . . He has 
chosen a large subject, but it is at least one which has clear and det^ite limits', and- he 
lias treated it very fully and qomprehensifely in two moderate v^unTes. , . . His book 
api^ars to us to be based on much original research, on an enormous amount of careful, 
accurate, and varitfd reading, and his habk of appending to each section a list flJ? the 
chief books, both ancient and modern, relatiir; to will be very useful tolerious students. 
He htis decided opinions,^but he always wrifes l&iperaJLely, and with tiUinsparent truthy 
i^'ah'^ss of intention.” ’ f £ 

wiliton fbr. J. M.)— MIRACLES? AND SUPERNATURAL 
RExLlGION. heap. 8vo. 3s. net. 

Whitworth (Rev. Wm. Allen).— CHRISTI AM'; THOUGHT ON 
]W<ESENT-L)AY (QUESTIONS. Sermons on Special* O 'casions. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of London. Cr. Svo. 6d. net. 
THE SANCTUARY OF GOD AND O THER ‘SERMONS, 
.u-tv-i^.t^town 8vo. 4s. net. \ 1 

WieJsh^L^, (Very Rev. pean).— WELLINGTON COLLEtJE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ * 

.Wilbins (Prof. "' a. S.)~-THE light of THE WORJJ 2 :l' Vn 
Essay, 'si'tid Edition, ' ^.pwn 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vfilson (Archdeacon).— SE.RM ON S PREACHED IN CLIR- 
. TON COLLEGE CHA PEE Second Series. 1888-90. C^Svo*6s. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. , 5 ' 
GUARDIAN,— heartily welcome a new edition of Archdeacon Wilson’s 
Essays and Addressei" 

SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TQ THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOW CHRIST SAVES US, OR THE GOSPEL OF THE 
ATONEMENT. Being the Hulsean Lectures jbr 1898-99. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d. , ' 

OXFORD MAGAZINE, — '‘They contain a good leal of strong thoijght and 
delicate expression.” • , ^ « 

SPECTA 7 OR , — “ A notable pronouncement.” > 

TWO SERMONS ON THE MUTUAL INFLUENCES OF 
THEOLOGY AND THE NATURAL . SCIENCES. 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d'.‘’net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PASTORAL THEOLOGY.. With an 
Appendix on the Influence of Scientific Training on the Reception 
of R^Aigious Trutte. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. « 

PROBLEMS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 


Wood(C.J.)— SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
(Sir H. J.)— THE RELIGION OF THE COMMON 
MAN. Crown 8vo. 

Zwemer (S. M.)— Brown (Dr. A. J.)-^THE NEARER AND 
FARTHER' EAST : OUTLINE .STUDIES OF *^IOSLEM 
LANDS AND OF SIAM, BURMA, AND KOREA. By, 
Samuel M. Zwicmer, F.R. G.S., and Arthu^ Judso>1 Browr,* 
D.D. Globe 8vo. 2s. net. Sewed, is. 3d. net. 

Pnnttd by R. & R.< Clark, Limit; an, Edinburgh,^ « 


cUs.g.oS. 






